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Sign the Sportsman’s Creed 


And don’t stop there! Put your name on the coupon at the bottom of this page. Join our national 
organization that is helping to increase the game birds and animals of the country. 

Every red-blooded American Sportsman—every one who is interested in the protection and 
propagation of game should be a member of the 


American Game 
Protective Association 


Look at the Sportsman’s Creed printed below. Every 
true sportsman believes in the principles that it sets 
down, but these principles cannot be made nationally 
effective without a ational organization. 

The sportsmen of the country must co-operate in 
order to effect the proper protection and propagation 
of game. The best way for them to co-operate is to 
join the American Game Protective Association, a 
national organization whose prime purpose is the 
increase of American game. 

We believe in protecting seed birds in our covers as a 
means of adding to the game supply, and in the co-op- 
eration among neighboring states in the interest of 
uniform open seasons. 


: 











We believe in establishing sanctuaries where birds may 
breed undisturbed, and in the establishment of state 
game farms from which public covers may be stocked. 


e believe in merciless war on all game destroyers 

We bel l ll g destroyer. 
ee . 

oO market hunters’’ and vermin. 

both ket hunters’’ and 


The magazines listed below are heartily co-operating 
with us. Are you with us too? 


Then sign this coupon, send us your check for an 
annual membership in the American Game Protective 
Association plus a subscription to one of these maga- 
zines and we will send you a handsome 10x 12 copy 
of the Sportsman’s Creed that you may frame asa 
certificate of membership. 





AMERICAN GAME PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 


Gentlemen: 


I enclose a check for $......-. to cover dues of $1 and subsciption to the magazine 

one year beg ing (at once) (at the expiration of my present membership. 
Publica 

Draw Regular 
circle around Subscription 
publicatun Price 
wanted 

American Shooter... GOR ewatndasdene 

Field & Stream 2 00 

Michigan Sportsman 1.50 

National Sportsman 1.04 

Outdoor Life . 2.0 

Outer’s Book— Recreat 2. 

Sportinen’s Review .. 3.00 
Uf vou are already a subscriber te the magazine you indicate Signed 
and wtih te renew for ene year Sr the expiration of your 
subscription, please mention that fact. Address 


THE SPORTSMAN’S CREED, 


(Abbreviated) 
checked below for I believe that a sportsman should 


Never in sport endanger human life. 





1, 
Price, including 2. Never kill wantonly or needlessly or brutally. 
one year’s member- 3, Obey the laws of State and Nation, work for better laws, 
ship in American and uphold the law-enforcing authorities. 





Game Protective 4. Respect the rights of farmers and property owners and 
Association also their feelings. 
$3.50 5. Always leave seed birds and game in covers. 
— 6. Never be a fish hog. 
. 2.00 7. Discourage the killing of game for commercial purposes 
1.75 by refusing to purchase trophies. 
. 2.50 8. Study and record the natural history of game species in 
° 2 50 the interests of science 
. 3.50 9. Love Nature and its denizens and be a gentleman. 
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Lucky 
Shots on 
Ducks 


By 
William 
Barber 
Haynes 


TRANGE it is the forces that have 

been working for and against the 

wild duck, the heavy toll taken by 

the hunters would have wiped out 
most of the wild fowl, except that the 
pursuit of furbearing animals lightened 
the destruction of eggs and young. 

How many ducks think you that re- 
mained alive due to the mink and marten 
skins shipped by the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany alone. 

Then along came the automobile and 
the tide again turned heavily against the 
duck. 

No more need a duck-hunter take off 
an entire day and face lengthy transpor- 
tation time. 

The auto enabled the hunter to get 
out to the distant shooting ground and 
grievous was the day on fin, fur and 
feather. 

Offsetting this came the spring shoot- 
ing law, and the stopping of the sale of 
game. 

The McLean Law will stay, I tell you. 
It will never be taken off the statute 
books and the day will come when it 
will be enforced all over this country, 
and curiously impartial is the enforce- 
ment of a federal law. 

There is no pleasure in breaking a law 
to attain shooting pleasure. Your sport 
is a hollow mockery and even the tainted 
memory is a liability instead of an asset, 
every person you meet takes extra scru- 
tiny. 

Don’t fool yourself. The spring shoot- 
ing is dead because the time is ripe for 
it to die. You better say to yourself, 
“The law is a success, there are more 
duck this year, I am for it.” I believe 
this law is a success. The heaviest flight 
of bluebills I have seen for ten years 
went through Ohio last week. Are you 
selfish enough to take from future gen- 


erations memories such as these? 
+ * 
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N hands and knees I crawled 
through the brush to the river 
at the Blue Bank Bend. My 
right hand gripped a shotgun, 
and my extreme caution was most com- 
plimentary to the hard-hunted mallards 
I hoped to find in the bend beyond. Cau- 
tiously I approached the bend as a flock 
had jumped from it that morning, and it 


was the best bend in the river. Carefully 
I scanned the shore line. 
HE bright sun shone on the Blue 


Bank Bend, full to the lip with the 
freshet; shone on the swirling yellow 
current, shone too, on the largest green- 
head mallard I had ever seen. He sat 
with his mate eighty yards away across 
the river above me and not one foot 
nearer could I get to him without de- 
tection. I looked at my watch. I knew 
better than to miss the noon train. Then 
I looked at the mallards; they had moved 








Ten minutes passed 


a few feet nearer. 
during which I writhed in torment. It 
was time to go now while I could get the 
noon train, not that I particularly wanted 


to take that train. My shooting com- 
panions were waiting for it at the sta- 
tion a half-mile down river. Dad had 
said, “I don’t like your hunting that river 
alone when it’s running in yellow water, 
so one of the boys at the store can hunt 
with you and you will both come back 
on the noon train.” Which meant just 
that. So Bob and I hunted fifteen miles 
of river on foot, saw several flocks, but as 
usual, I didn’t get a mallard. The hope 
of getting my first greenhead had spurred 
my boyish enthusiasm to this encore of 
the Blue Bank. 


HE mallards would not come closer 
and had shored up on a brushy point. 
In the left barrel of the Parker was a 
shell heavily loaded with No. 4 shot, 
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while in the right slumbered some num- 
bers 7s. Carefully I trained the gun on 
the unconscious mallards a gunshot and 
a half away. I held about a foot high 
and then pulled the left trigger. With 
a squawk the mallarés rocketed into the 


Field and Stream 


I grassed down on a point of rushes a 
decent distance from Bill’s blind. Nobody 
had ever put a blind out on that rush be- 
fore and Bill came past me on his way to 
his blind and stopped to tell me that it 
wouldn’t work. Out in the lake sat nine 
redheads. Bill saw them and we lay very 
still, hoping they might swim in. Nearer 


and nearer they worked, then they moved 





brought up a leaky old tub, hid it care- 
fully and I lay flat in it. It was a situa- 
tion to delight the uncanny brain of a 
German, as the leaky craft was a near- 
submarine. And Ford drove those red- 
heads; he drove them so hard and fast 
that he drove them into the air, and lying 
flat in the leaky boat I saw the nine red- 
heads get up and swing over to my side 
of the lake. 





air, just as I expected, but to my as- 
tonishment they headed down river di- 
rectly towards me. About eighty feet 
from me I drove that 
load of sevens into the 
drake. There was no 
missing such a shot. It 
seemed I could feel the 
shot go cold into him 
and he dropped with a 
great splash into the 
river before me His 
bright red legs kicked 
once. Then he floated 
over to the other side 


and stuck on a snag. The 
only bridge was at the 
station. I went to it at 
top speed. Bob awaited 
me at the bridge. “Bet 
ter hurry, it’s almost 
train-time,” said he, 
“and I'll lose my job if 
I don’t get back.” “Then 
take the train yourself,” 
I yelled “I'll lose it sure 
if I come back without 
you,” he implored 
knew Dad 


Bt I 
would understand. I 


ran up to the Blue Bank 





Bend and _ breathless 
crashed through the 
brush to the snag. The 
mallard was gone The 
current, ever an Indian 
giver, had detached him 
and down stream in an 
angry torrent somewhere 
was my greenhead, a 


needle in a haystack or 


worst I sat down on 
the bank for one gasping 
minute Then I heard 
the long-drawn whistling 
toot of the noon train 
slowing for the Yellow 
Creek bridge Bitter 
was that moment I 
commenced = an angry 


search of every cut bank 
and snag down to the 
station again. It would 
have been all right if I 
had the mallard in my 
pocket But with mal 
lard lost, a lost train was 
going to be something to 





o 








explain Following the 
river almost to the 
bridge I took me last 
look down the snag 
strewn — shore Some 
thing was tossing against 
the bank. With a yell I 
charged towards it and dragged out the 
noble greenhead drake by the feet. 
* * * 
EDHEADS are becoming very 
scarce now. I never could seem 
to have good luck on redheads, 
as I had missed several nice 
chances right over the decoys, conse- 
quently I was very anxious to get my 
first redhead The real redhead shooter 


on our lake was old Bill Crock. 

Bill had that calculating slow delibera- 
tion that, coupled with a good shooting 
eye. gets redheads. Bill also had the star 
redhead blind on our lake. I know now 


why it was the star redheads’ blind, but 
I didn’t know 


the reason then. One day 


To Make The Heart Beat Quicker 
back to midlake for the very good reason 


that back on shore was another duck 
hunter fidgeting around back of me. 


OON he waded out to my blind and 
I saw that it was my old friend Ford. 

At that time he wasn’t much of a duck 
hunter though he later developed into a 
good one. 

Ford had neither boat nor decoys, so 
he had nothing to lose and offered to 
try and drive the redheads in if I would 
lend him my boat. “Then where am I 
going to lie?” said I, looking at two feet 
of water in the rushes. “There’s an old 
boat washed in at Brown’s Landing,” said 
he and at the end of the conference we 





"THEY headed for old 
Bill’s decoy, changed 
their course and on set 
wings volplaned straight 
for me. The sixes 
caught them right over 
the decoys as I slammed 
in to them. It was one 
of the bright spots, a 
duck fell each time for 
four straight shots, and 
I will never forget how 
those big chestnut-head- 
ed drakes plowed up the 
water when they struck. 

Old Bill confided to 
me that night that I 
would never amount to 
anything as a duck 
hunter. “If you’d let 
them _ redheads light 
you’d have cleaned out 


the whole flock,” said 
he. 

* * * 
ACK in the days 
when people 
used to get run 
over by horses 

and buggies it wasn’t 


easy to get to the shoot- 
ing ground. It was a 
ir walk for me. 


case ot 
Accordingly I tried to 
arrange for two or 


three days whenever the 
norther arrived that put 
down the big flight, and 
I succeeded admirably. 
One year, however, I 
missed it. An impera- 
tive duty kept me in 
town on the correct day. 
I knew it for what it 
was. 


HE October’ gale 

lashed through drip- 
ping limbs, shrieking to 
the sky that this was 
the day; that it would 
rush through the rear 
guard of the bluewing 
teal: there would be mal- 
lards in its stinging 
gusts and that of ruddies 
there was to be no end. 
To my ears it sang its 
wailing requiem to a lost 
opportunity. 


o’clock that afternoon the 


At three 
thing I was waiting for happened and I 


found myself free to go. Taking a street 
car to the edge of town, I started on a 
run for the only slim chance. No use to 
try to reach the big marsh. 

Lack of time forbade. 

But at a shorter distance lay a small 
marsh scarce two miles from town, and 
occasionally new duck just down would 
drop to it. I reached it just as the gray 
day started to darken to the evening, and 
the half light found me on a small island 
in the marsh. It was a forbidding place. 
The soft marsh talked danger through 
the soles of my boots, but I knew the 
way and arrived safely. 
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Over the marsh high in the air drifted 
seven black ducks. Their course said 
plainly that they were new duck getting 
the feel of a new locality, as they headed 
for the big marsh. I pleaded with them 
in black duck, but they held their course. 
They streamed to a wedge, drew to a 
blur, and were almost gone when they 
answered the call and the line veered 
back. They dropped on an incline for 
hundreds of yards and I never saw blacks 
come so fast as these birds swept in over 
me as I stood braced to try and take 
toll from the living wedge. 


| 700% them coming at me _ about 
thirty yards off, and so swift did they 
travel that they couldn’t turn, and my 
second shot killed one dead in the air 
straight over me. As I saw him wilt, a 
heavy splash in front of me said it was a 
double. I stood keenly alert, watching 
the marsh and saw a cattail shake as the 
first bird struggled his last. Getting him 
I returned to the empty shells and lo- 
cated my second bird. 

Although I shot as quick as a flash, 











“Is He Heavy?” 


NE 


for 


year Pardner and I waited 
an overdue flight. Most of 

the shooters were tired of wait- 

ing for it, and one morning only 
two others were out, so we pooled de- 
coys and four shooters shot from one 
blind. There were very few ducks mov- 
ing; one little flock of bluebills came our 
way and we stopped three of them. Pard- 
ner and I each got one, Bill Pfeiffer got 
one and Percy Kepler didn’t shoot, owing 
to a misfire. 

Soon the tiresome waiting induced our 
companions to go, and they rose to pull 
their decoys. 

A bright idea occurred to me to get 
that lonesome duck away from Bill and 
add it to our two, so I suggested that I 
would match him a duck against it. 

We matched and I lost my duck. Then 
I matched our last one and lost it. “Much 
obliged,” said Bill, when he left the blind 
with the three ducks. 

Pardner glared at me all through the 
affair, and at the finish he told me what 
he thought of it. 











“Never mind,” I returned. “Tomorrow 
when that big flight comes we will make 
you forget those two ducks.” 

“Big flight,” sneered Pardner. “That 
big flight’s never coming.” But leagues 
away the big flight jarred loose that 
night. 

Jarred loose in an avalanche of ducks 
that came with the snow. 

They greeted our eyes at dawn, a three- 
acre blot out to midlake. 

To our ears they sang above the storm, 
hissing, streaming, roars, aS gray wisps 
dropped out of the sky to the drove in 
the center of the lake. 


ND Pardner, will you ever forget the 
4 decoy shooting we had when that 
big drove jumped, circled and broke into 
a score of flocks that decoyed, giving 
heavy toll time and again to ours, the 
best blind on the lake? 

Oh, pardner of mine, you will never 
be happier than on that day when, your 
eyes ablaze with excitement and your 
cheeks bit red by the snow, your exult- 
ant voice rang in my ears: “Five more 








those two blacks lay one hundred feet E stayed in the blind all morning down. Let’s gather and hurry back. Now 
apart and killed four more bluebills. if you had not been a fool and matched 
“We'd have six now,” said Pardner, with Bill yesterday, we’d have sixteen 
: ss ° “if vou hadn’t pulled-that sour one.” now. Get down; here come some more.” 
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Robert H. Davis—you know Bob—has in our January issue a story called 


“Ser 


It is a story of black bass fishing, a wonderful story, too. 


We asked 


him to write us a story several months ago, he replied saying, he would when 
our boys punctured the Hindenburg line and made his heart glad. So this 1s 


his joyful song. 
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SOUTHERN 


UR dreamy but brainy friend Hamlet, Prince of Den- 
mark, observation that human 
flesh is heir to a good many ills. We grant it, Ham, 
old scout. But we think you were rather shortsighted 
in not suggesting some things to counteract the ills of life. 
If you had been a hunter, it would have been easy for you to 
shake off some of that melancholy. And there is nothing better 
for a man (and for his friends) than to be rid of troubling 
thoughts and imaginations. Now, though Hamlet could not 
prescribe for himself, we are going to do the adviser act for 
And not alone for him, but for every blessed mother’s 
We are 


once made the sage 


him. 
son who delights, as we do, in Firetp AND STREAM. 
going to insist that every sportsman who feels his nerves get- 
ting a bit on edge, every “hunterman” who is aware that the 
Jinx of Worry is on his trail, every blamed one of our read- 
ers to join the autumnal migration of the exceedingly sensible 
wildfowl—and take a trip to Dixie. This is because we know 
that Southern hospitality is sorely needed by every reader of 
this magazine. Why this is so we shall briefly try to set forth. 
Perhaps it will be best to state the meaning of Southern hos- 
pitality to Northern sportsmen; then we imagine it will not be 
hard for each man to decide whether he wants it. But that 
is merely like saying, “Here’s a cure for all your troubles: will 
you take it?” 


GOUTHERN hospitality is a bigger and a better thing than 

life is in the habit of handing out to us. It means, for 
one thing, the freedom of boundless woods and fields, full of 
game of all kinds, and, what is better, full of health and hap- 
piness. Also, for the eye that likes beauty. (and what eye 
does not?) the Winter woods of the Southland are peculiarly 
And not only the eye, but the other senses as well 
can be gratified. If you like ruffed grouse hunting in the 
North in October and early November, when the clearings and 
the thickets and the hillsides are rich with tattered gold, and 
when the air is sweet with dewy fragrances—then you have an 
idea of some of the conditions which prevail in the Southern 
country throughout the Winter. Could a man spend a finer day 
than one in such a climate, roaming the spicy pinewoods after 
deer and turkeys, tramping the peafields and the broomgrass 
patches after quail, or being paddled by a negro through miles 
of picturesque delta country after mallards and teal and wid- 
geons? This side of Nirvana (or whatever the happy place in 
the other world may be called), there can be no happier days 
for sportsmen than days like these. 


alluring. 


UT there is more in the South than woods and deltas and 
game. Hospitality there takes other forms than that which 
Nature, however affluent and generous, offers. There is the 
unfeigned welcome of Southern hearts and Southern homes. 
There is nothing just like it; and it must be experienced to be 


understood. For one thing it means that you are the sole 


proprietor of the three or four thousand acres that, it appears, 
your host has merely been keeping in trust for you. 
know that you will find that the hunting privileges on all 
the neighbors’ lands have been arranged for you. 
you will be able to cruise as far as you like, and with a care- 
free sense of security, and kill what you like—barring, perhaps, 


Also we 


In short, 
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HOSPITALITY 


the negroes and the stock on the place. But this is not all. The 
happiness of hunting consists largely in the comradeship which 
delights in recounting the day’s adventures and those of years 
long gone. The Southern character is peculiarly adapted to 
this kind of fellowship. After a day’s hunt and a plantation 
dinner, if you want to talk, your host will stay by you till the 
big live-oak backlog is burned through, and until the last drop 
of Saints’ Delight—a Southern drink of fame—is gone. This 
kind of fellowship and consideration and mutual regard and 
identity of tastes means as much to the renewing of a man’s 
spirit as the actual day’s sport. If there be any balm in Gilead, 
this is it. 


HERE is a still further aspect of Southern hospitality 

that is memorable. We mean that which is the foundation 
stone of hospitality and entertainment—the refreshment of the 
inner man. We believe that the throne of human felicity is 
not, as old Sam Johnson said, a big chair in an English inn, 
but rather a seat at a plantation dinner table. In the great 
chimney a royal fire will be roaring. From the walls a frieze 
of whitetail antlers will look down. Pervading the room will 
be an atmosphere of warmth, cordiality, good cheer, perfect 
understanding. There may be much confusion on account of 
the fact that bird-dogs and deer-hounds have periodically to 
be hustled from the room; there may be no formality about 
the way the dinner is served. But if you don’t enjoy it you 
aren’t human. You are dead, but just happen not to be buried. 
But you will delight in it. You will thrill when a door opens 
and the enormous black cook, with a mouth like a slice of 
watermelon, bears in triumphantly a twenty-pound wild gobbler, 
stuffed with peanuts, garnished with sweet potatoes oozing 
sugar, and dripping with a fragrant gravy that is a-secret of 
plantation kitchens. Of course there will be a home-cured ham, 
from a hog that has been fattened on sweet acorns; and there 
will be heaps of brown cornbreads, and steaming fragrant 
coffee, and piles of snowy steaming rice. Oh, well, we mustn’t 
talk about it too much, for we remember what the old negro 
said when his master was describing a matchless kind of a 
drink: “Please, boss, don’t tell me about it unless you got 


some wid you.” 


T is with no uncertainty of assurance that we urge a hunt in 

the Southland upon our readers. We have seen men before 
they went on such a journey, and we have observed them when 
they returned. Always they are not only stronger, more 
spirited, more ready to take up again the taxing routine of 
daily life; but somehow the experience had broadened them into 
a new kindliness. And that their memories were stored with 
happy recollections was, perhaps, the richest reward of all. 


OW, Hamlet wouldn’t have gone South. We think he 
would have debated about it in a lengthy soliloquy. He 
would have decided nothing, which means that he would have 
decided not to go. That would mean that his nervous con- 
dition was to continue. Let us not be Hamlets. Let us go 
down to Dixie and have the time of our lives. 
ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE. 
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Caribou 


By 
Douglas 
Wetmore 


Clinch 


merits or 
game shoot- 


N discussing the relative 

methods involved in big- 

ing, especially in Eastern Canada, 

it must be borne in mind _ that 
primarily it is a game. This, on the part 
of the hunter, demands a knowledge of 
weather conditions, habits of the game 
sought at various seasons, and a thorough 
appreciation of the exhilaration experi- 
enced in the matching of one’s knowledge 
and intuition against the sure cunning of 
the forest folk. Of such caribou shooting 
is a distinct sport. 

It is necessary that a comparison be 
made as to why these “lone orphans of the 
hills” differ from their kindred of the 
wild; the moose, white-tailed deer, and 
possibly the humble, but elusive, black 
bear. We have, starting in season, the 
early or “water hunting” of moose. One 
might enumerate in detail the charms, the 
repressed joy of paddling noiselessly into 
the copper aftermath of a rippled sunset; 
the Bessemer brightness of a disappearing 
dawn. And there is something hardy and 
fundamental in picking up and following 
over windswept and snow-blanketed ridge 
a fresh track as it stands out in the sun- 
spattered morning light; to “bile kettle” 
at noon, and “pat” across with the late 
afternoon the hushed and manacled sur- 
face of a frozen lake. In all of these in- 
cidents, however, it is at but rare inter- 
vals either a moose or deer is seen at a 
distance greater than one hundred yards, 
especially in the greenwoods. Caribou, 
in the true sense of the word, are hunted 
in the open and when first sighted are fre- 
quently over a mile distant. They may, 
therefore, truly be said to be a quarry 
which is stalked. 


OW to the best of our knowledge the 

rangifer caribou is a woodland cari- 
bou. Those of New Brunswick are of a 
species smaller in stature than the caribou 
of Newfoundland. They also differ in 
color and antler formation to a marked 
degree. The young are reared in the 
undergrowth which is to be found to- 
ward the upper waters of many streams 
and though here and there a cow will 
sometimes be found with two calves the 
general rule is but one. Compared with 
either the moose or deer the caribou is 
not prolific, and even when unmolested 
does not show any marked increase. Due 
to the fact they are hardy and restless 
travelers many young animals are obliged 
to drop behind the herds, and during the 
spring the trappers have found many such 
calves which apparently have died from 
exhaustion and exposure. The calves are 
very dark in color and during the sum- 
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mer months are occasionally found along 
the streams. The young stags and cows 
retain their dark coat till maturity when 
the former grow a white mane. If there 
is such a thing as a subdivision it can be 
noted in the skull formation which in 
most cases is very broad at the point of 
the nose. In odd cases the nose is nar- 
row. Certain odd cows, when very old, 
have a light, spotted coat, but even the 
most pronounced of these are dark when 
compared with their Newfoundland 
cousins. 


HAT caribou at one time were to be 

found in the more southern sections 
of New Brunswick is recorded in the writ- 
ings of the late Charles Ward who ac- 
companied the writer’s uncle, the late 
Colonel Douglas Wetmore on many of 
his trips. Most of the shooting at that 
period, as illustrated in the Jllustrated 
London News of a generation ago, was 
during the first snows of December, when 
the herds apparently had gathered for 
the feed to be found in the open coun- 
try. Even in those days of muzzle load- 
ing rifles as many as half a dozen animals 
were killed from one herd, the meat being 
distributed to good purpose. There is not 
to-day to be found in that region, Char- 
lotte and Saint John counties, as much as 
a single track, and not in the recollection 
of the oldest hunters has a caribou been 
killed on the Macaguadavic waters. 
Those that are to be found in the Prov- 











A 39-Point Head 


ince can, roughly, be said to range a 
country drained by the tributaries of the 
South East Upsalquitch, the Tabusintac, 
Northwest Miramichi, the Renous, Little 
South West, Sevogles, Little River, To- 
mogonops, the Canaan and Salmon River, 
the Serpentine and the upper Nepisiguit. 
If there is any subdivision it may be said 
that the heads from the country back of 
Chipman are higher and more rangy than 
those shot on the mountains to the North. 
As a rule the tall heads do not have as 
many points as the more curved tops 
which also often carry brow antlers or 
what is known as the “water break.” 

Caribou shooting as a sport is best ex- 
perienced in the mountains at an altitude 
of about two thousand feet. This region 
was burned over during the great Mira- 
michi fire, and with certain few excep- 
tions there has been no noticeable second 
growth. There is, of course, a good deal 
of small green timber in the upper coun- 
try, and the best shooting is to be had 
in certain places where the green timber 
borders the best feeding grounds. The 
feed consists of a white moss, a sort of 
heather for which the caribou gather 
from miles around for the fall and winter 
months. In fact, it is a pretty good rule 
in all game shooting that the best sport 
is to be had in such localities where the 
game prefers to alternately lie down and 
then feed. From all appearances it seems 
that when the great fire passed over the 
hills the lee of certain few growths of 
greenwoods escaped. If those green- 
woods happen to be near choice feed the 
shooting there is apt to be very satisfac- 
tory. 


HILE there are a goodly number of 
hunting grounds where caribou will 
be found after first snow there are but a 
select few where they are shot during 
September and the first few weeks of Oc- 
tober. This shooting is also subject to 
the rains which soften the moss. It’s a 
pretty good rule to count on the herds 
“coming into the open” if there has been 
an abnormal amount of rain during the 
month of September. 
My first real caribou trip was in 1908. 
I hunted on this occasion in the Big Bald 
Mountain country on the headwaters of 
the Northwest Sevogle, North Branch of 
the Northwest Miramichi. During a 
week’s hunting we sighted about one hun- 
dred and ten animals, and finally picked 
our head on the snow. In December of 
the same season we packed back to Little 
Bald Mountain, and during one morning 
in the open counted something like twenty 
animals. In 1910 our party spent half of 
September, all but eight days of October, 
and the entire month of November on 
the upper and lower Nepisiguit. In this 
time over four hundred caribou were 
seen. In 1911 on the snow, during No- 
vember and December, over four hundred 
were recorded and the same number 
seen, at the same period, also in the Little 
Bald Mountains on the trip of 1914. In 
1915 hunting during September for two 
weeks about fifty caribou were located. 


UR method in hunting varied but very 

little. In the Big Bald Mountain re- 
gion we left camp about eight o’clock and 
generally covered from eight to ten miles 
in a day. On the Nepisiguit all our shoot- 
ing was confined to a section not more 
than five miles in length, consisting of two 
open spaces, the Bovie Hills and Camel 
Back Mountains. On the Little Baldy 
range we did most of our stalking in an 
area perhaps two miles in diameter, with 
the exception of certain side trips where 
we camped out over night at some out- 
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The Author 


lying camp. In all these instances we 
could, from the highest ground, survey 
a country possibly twenty-five miles in 


any direction. 
While hunting on the Nepisiguit in 1910 
method largely of 


my guide's consisted 


the proper selection of a lookout and 
waiting for the caribou to first show 
themselves. On most occasions in 1911 


stalking alone, being 


and 1914 I did my 
atter pictures 


\ JE found in the early hunting, around 
September 20, that the caribou were 
apt to feed out of the greenwoods toward 


sunset This demanded that we take a 
position where we could overlook a num 
ber of open hillsides When caribou 
came out to feed at this season they 
seldom lay down in the open. This con 
dition made it imperative that one had a 
good pair of glasses to judge the head, 


that we stripped to our lightest clothing, 
that we ran down hillside, through 
the gulch, up through the greenwoods, and 
where we felt sure the caribou would 
Simple as this seem it re 


one 


out 


be seen may 


quired good lungs, a knowledge of the 
country, judgment as to where we might 
meet the herd and how far they would 
feed in the length of time a hunter ran 
perhaps a good mile, up and down grade 
Sometimes we misjudged, but very sel- 
dom, the distance; but in all cases were 
pretty well winded, and this made im- 
possible a steady aim At all times there 
was the wind to be considered, for it had 
always to be blowing at such an angle 
the hunter's scent could not carried to 
the caribou. Under such conditions stalk 
ing and getting a shot at a wood head 
was a royal game for a toughened and 
jovial hunter, for there are few things 
more maddening than following through 


the tanglefoot of such country the rapidly 


disappearing grey sweater of a guide en 


thusiast. One felt they would drop, that 
one’s lungs would burst, as they hurdled 
over the berry bushes, or dodged between 


the face-slapping boughs of odd ever 
Incidentally the “hurdling” 


iction somewhat to the manner 


greens was 
similar in 


Field and Stream 


most of us have “played horse” as chil- 
dren. There was no possibility of run- 
ning through such a growth in a long, 
smooth loping stride: to do so meaning 
with unseen deadfalls. The time 
brief, at close 


contact 


for shooting was very 
range, making sure, wherever possible, 
that we had downed the best head. There 


was always the chance that after we had 
filled our license a much heavier antlered 
stag would tarry against the skyline, not 
fifty yards away. Which, of course, was 
more maddening than not having any shot 
at all. 

During the early hunting on the Bovie 
Hills we moved back to one of several 
lakes, particularly Caribou Lake, where 
daily caribou, and some good stags, were 
apt to show themselves about the shore. 
On one occasion my guide stole down to 
the edge of the pond to get a drink. At 


the moment he was lying flat on his 
chest, his grey sweater just showing in 
the meadow grass. Suddenly he came 


bounding in my direction; he was un- 
armed; for a full grown stag had all but 
butted him from the rear. Our only 
explanation of this unusual occurrence was 
that the stag, not being able to get the 
wind, mistook the grey sweater for the 
back of a cow. 

It was not, however, till I began to 
hunt caribou alone that the full signifi- 
cance of the animal’s peculiarities were 
brought to my attention. My object 
was, of course, to procure at the shortest 
possible distance photographs with the 
natural surroundings. It was, therefore, 
necessary to develop a rough plan of 
campaign. 

One of the first considerations was the 
proper manner of outfitting. I happened 
to have with me on one trip a heavy 
woolen undershirt, white in color, and 
some three sizes larger than my own. I 
therefore pulled this garment on over my 


head. The sleeves were extra long and 
came well to the tip of my fingers. The 
length below the waist line came to my 
knees. Thus in moving across the open 


i was perfectly 
hands were ready 


the 
and 
action. 


snow 
my 


ground on 
camouflaged 
tor instant 


N reaching the open country it was 

necessary to gauge the wind. It was 
also necessary to consider the position of 
the sun at various periods. For instance, 
in hunting the hills near Little Baldy I 
generally climbed down a little from the 
tip of one of the highest and sat down to 
watch. This seems a comparatively sim- 
ple matter; but the first interesting dis- 
covery was what to watch for. This hav- 
ing been settled I then looked in the most 
likely places. It is surprising, even on a 
fine sunny morning at the height of the 


season, in a country blinding white with 
fresh snow, how little noise or disturb- 
ance a herd of feeding caribou create. 


\nd so the glasses would roam from one 
hill to the other, hurrying by the open 
to return, lingering in the shadows. 


“Ah!” my eye studied a black stump. 


It was fair in the open or just to the 
right or left of a bush. Yet it was not 
an ordinary stump, for it seemed top 
heavy. It seemed to taper to a very 


slender stem. That was peculiar and then 
I realized, from long experience, that it 
stump, and therefore it 
must be the rump of a caribou, standing 
up, body and head hidden. In due time 
I learned what not to look for and rapidly 
passed over all stumps which did not 
have this formation. 

Having satisfied myself that it was a 
caribou and feeding, I knew, at this sea- 
son, he would not hurry. The chances 


could not be a 





caribou would be accompanied 
by others. Therefore it was necessary to 
locate the others. 

Now, the formation that feeding cari- 
bou observe seems to result in one or 
more members of the band being sta- 
tioned as sentinels. Very often they are 
cows. Only too often these cows will 
spread out in a large circle and lie down 
in some hummocks, from which they are 
not readily discernible. Again the glasses 
would roam the country till one or more 
dark objects fair in the open had been 
located. 


were this 


HE natural impulse was to hurry for- 

ward for a shot; but if there is one 
thing which game photography teaches 
more than any other it is that game can 
be approached much closer than the aver- 
age hunter or guide will believe. There- 
fore I would casually drop down from 
my position and work forward on hands 
and knees. It was necessary every few 
minutes to resort to the glasses, for one 
never knew when a sentinel might raise 
to its feet. Caribou curl up while lying 
down, very much after the manner of a 
dog, all four feet drawn up, their nose 
resting on their rump. It was difficult 
to know when their eyes might be closed; 
when they might be waiting for another 
movement on the part of the stalker be- 
fore starting. 


N many instances the wind blew at an 

angle. This would very often be such 
an angle that in creeping between two 
sleeping sentinels the stalker’s scent 
would be carried to another sleeping ani- 
mal, which in turn would give the alarm. 
In very few instances were the big stags 
anywhere but in the background, lying 
down or feeding. Only too often it was 
impossible to judge which stag carried 
the largest head. 

Stalking caribou in this manner often 
required upwards of an hour to go a 
few hundred yards. If a feeding or rest- 
ing animal stopped and, apparently sus- 
picious, stared in my direction, it was im- 
perative to freeze in the position of the 
moment, no matter how painful that 
might be. 

Sometimes the snows came early, gen- 
erally though the third week of October. 
Early in the season the very largest stags 
would often be found alone, and travel- 
vhen they are exceedingly difficult 


ing, 
to approach. As the last of October 
drew nigh the old bulls shed one antler. 


Strange as this may seem they only too 
frequently dropped the left antler first. 











A Good Shot 

















In many cases the tops of one or both 
antlers would be broken by fighting and 
not show except at close range. Two 
such instances I will always remember. 


AME sportsmen were hunting on the 

hills when they noticed a band of about 
twenty animals. The largest stag was ir 
the rear and it required something like 
an hour to get within range. This large 
bull was lying down and, just as the 
hunter was about to fire the stag turned 
his head and they saw he carried one 
antler. So disgusted was the guide that 
he picked up a handful of rocks and drove 
the entire herd off on the run. The 
hunters, however, had occasion to walk 
over in the immediate vicinity of where 
the large stag had been lying down. 
There, on the ground, was the other, the 
shed antler, which carried twenty-five 
points. It had like enough been shed 
within the last few hours and, of course, 
could easily have been fastened to the 
mounted head. 

On another occasion I was hunting 
alone and spotted a very heavy head, 
with brow antlers and magnificent tops. 
I spent something like an hour in avoid- 
ing the cows and then found one old 
sentinel was fair between me and the 
stag. It was out of the question to en- 
deavor to pass her and I decided—it was 
a very long shot of at least four hundred 
yards—to try my luck at this distance. | 
figured if I missed this stag he might 
start in my direction and pass at close 
range. I therefore fired, the stag arose, 
bounded away to my left and then bore 
straight down on my position, while the 
cows seemed uncertain of their course. 
My surprise was quite genuine when, head 
on, I saw the top of one antler had been 
broken off. While lying down only one 
antler had been discernible, but as it pos- 
sessed so many points I naturally thought 
it was a perfect head. Of course I was 
glad to say the shot had been a miss. 


N only one trip was I able to approach 

to such a close range as to be able to 
photograph a caribou lying down in the 
open. The means I evolved of making 
this picture was devised after the herd 
was sighted. 

There had been a fresh storm and the 
snow in places was about two feet in 
depth, with a crust about eight inches 
below the surface. There was one small 
tree which served as a sign post and by 
which I took my bearings. This was 
necessary, since when I dropped down 
into the first hollow the game was lost 
to sight. In fact it is always a good 
rule to pick out some such landmark in 

















The Caribou Is Curious 


Rangifer Caribou 


stalking any game in the open, especially 
in a rolling country. 

My plan was to approach this band by 
keeping my body beneath, or level with, 
the surface of the fresh snow. This 
was possible by lying down on one side, 
throwing one arm forward with the 
elbow bent, and then drawing my legs 


up under me and driving forward by 
pressing my moccasins down on_ the 
crust. This was very painful and try- 


ing work and necessitated a rest every 
few yards. The result, however, was 
that the snow banked in front of my 
elbow and created sufficient of a barrier 
to hide me from the nearer of the cari- 
bou. In consideration of the fact that I 
had thus to travel between a quarter and 
half a mile the strain was nerve racking, 
though the developed negative showed 
the herd lying down, the only one in my 
collection. 


HE opinion has been expressed that 

in hunting in Newfoundland once 
a band gets a hunter’s wind they are apt 
to leave that section of the hunting coun- 
try. This experience does not coincide 
with my own, for on many trips we have 
often seen the same stag, peculiar shaped 
heads that would be remembered, on sev- 
eral occasions within a short period. In 
Newfoundland, however, the caribou 
come into the water a good deal; but 
only in one neighborhood in New Bruns- 
wick that I have visited can this be said 
to be true. I refer to the country in the 
vicinity of Caribou Lakes and Clinch’s 
Ponds, on the upper Nepisiguit, north of 
the river, toward the headwaters of 
Forty-four Nepisiguit. One might men- 
tion in passing that many brooks empty- 
ing into the Nepisiguit are named Forty- 
Forty-Two, Forty-Four, etc. because 
their mouths happen to be that distance 
from Bathurst. Those caribou which did 
show themselves at the ponds did so gen- 
erally, according to our experiences, in 
the early part of the day. 


HE caribou is a very curious animal 
and so long as he is unable to get the 
wind of the hunter will do many unusual 
things to satisfy his doubts. In more 
cases than otherwise they will trot up 
to the hunter, especially the cows and 
small stags, and refuse to be driven off 
till they get the wind. A herd that is 
started will generally swing in a circle 
and when once getting the wind, keep 
moving till they disappear. On other 
occasions and without the slightest warn- 
ing, they will romp away. Sometimes 
this may be attributed to the fact that 
the wind will suck along one ridge when 
blowing over from the top of the same 
slope. Often when in the open a herd 
will move off when they could not pos- 
sibly have gotten the scent of the stalkers. 
Caribou can often be called. The 
sound is entirely different from that made 
by a moose and the method of employ- 
ment equally unlike in principle. Good 
hunters, however, generally carry the 
moose horn when hunting caribou the 
last of October. On many occasions we 
have heard a caribou cough while leaving 
or traveling in the greenwoods and been 
able to bring a stag up to where a shot 
would offer. The second finest head the 
writer has seen brought out of the New 
Brunswick country was called out by 
Arthur Pringle in 1908. This head car- 
ried 39 points and was very heavy. At 
the season in question a stag may be 
lying down close to the open country and 
it is always worth a trial. The sound 
is very easy to master and not at all 


A 37-Point Head 


loud. It is very doubtful if it will 
carry further than a hundred yards. 
The theory has several times been ad- 
vanced that the Virginia deer, which in- 
crease very rapidly and are well able to 
take care of themselves, have driven the 
caribou out of Maine and certain sections 
of New Brunswick. In this respect it is 
interesting to remember that caribou and 
deer do not eat the same feed. The 
former are wanderers, however, and on 
one occasion Amos Gaunce found a place 
where a bull caribou and deer had fought. 
There is nothing much pluckier than a 
buck deer and it is entirely possible that 
they may chase the caribou from their 
country. Another theory was that the 
weevil which killed so many trees in cer- 
tain sections of the Province was respon- 
sible for the caribou leaving certain re- 
gions. There are just about as many 
caribou in the hills of the Nepisiguit, the 
Northwest Miramichi, to-day, however, as 
there were ten seasons gone. At one 
time there were no deer, or even moose 
for that matter, in this country, while 
to-day they are to be found in large num- 
bers, many of them big bucks. What 
seems to the writer the determining fac- 
tor in all such cases is the question of 
feed. Yet in Maine to-day there must be 
abundant caribou feed, though the caribou 
have left there years ago and the moosé 
seem to be following their example, 


N the old days when smooth bores 

were in fashion the Indians held the 
caribou in considerable respect and stalked 
while holding a small tree in front of 
them. In certain cases they have been 
said to use a tanned skin. 

One of the truly remarkable things 
about caribou is the manner, when fright- 
ened, they can travel across country. I 
recall one November afternoon, when we 
were packing over the old Braithwaite 
Trail, we came on a herd. At this point 
the side of the hill, Blueberry Mountain, 
was so steep that it was with difficulty we 
were able to climb straight up, save where 
the trail followed. This band, however, 
bounded down this grade on the full run. 
There was about one foot of snow and 
countless deadfalls hidden beneath its sur- 
face. At every bound we expected to 
see at least one animal stumble. The 
entire herd passed down and out of sight. 
however, without a single mishap. Gen- 
erally the caribou moves at a majestic 
trot with the most superb knee and hock 
action imaginable. I often pondered what 
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a furore a matched team of caribou would 
shown in Madison Square Gar- 


create if 
den at the Horse Show. I have only 
heard of one instance where a caribou 


was drowned by going through the ice. 
In this respect their manwelous feet spread 
beyond all reason and they can use their 
hind feet almost as well as a snowshoe. 
For this reason they can pass over swamp 
and thin ice where even a dog would be 


unable to follow. 


I‘. is sometimes believed that a caribou 

-arries a scent pad near the apex of the 
frog in his foot. This theory is advanced 
by the Indians and I have never heard 
any opinion expressed by a white hunter. 
Neither has it ever been brought to my 
attention that there was any difference 
in the formation of the hoof of a cow 
and stag caribou, though we know it to 
be true regarding moose 

The antler formation of caribou seems 
to follow that of other game, and to de- 
pend to a marked degree on age and food 
conditions. The stags seem to reach a 
maximum growth of antler and then to 
have “gone-back” heads. Just what this 
age is has not been settled, though it is 
like enough at about seven years. The 
cows quite frequently have antlers, but 
of a small light yellow color and not the 
dark shade of the old bulls. The young 
stags generally have yellow antlers too, 
but this may depend on the nature of the 
bush on which they rubbed off the velvet. 
The finding of these bushes will often 
determine when the herds are commen- 
cing to work into the timber near the 
open ground. 

Close observation will show the caribou 
has many peculiar habits that are almost 
humorous. I know in all the hours I 
have watched them at distances varying 
from one hundred to fifty yards or less 
I have never experienced a bored mo- 
ment. They will stretch themselves in 
the most interesting manner, scratch 
their ears with their rear foot exactly 
as a dog, and when they are about to 
move after lying down I have seen an 
old cow move along and literally bat one 
calf after another onto their feet. The 
stags will fight, but in most cases it is a 


form of play Eber do not rush blindly 
at one another, but fit their antler points 
very carefully and shove, in the same 
manner as a bull moose. Likewise the 
peculiar formation of some heads is a 
great advantage in such encounters. 


LMOST invariably while traveling the 
4 large stags are to be found in the rear. 
One large stag will often have as many 
as twenty cows with him and a few young 
bulls, who generally keep their distance. 
I recall watching one large stag one morn- 
ing whom a young stag would every now 
and then try to persuade to rise and start 
a scrap. The old fellow stood it for pos- 
sibly a space of ten minutes, during which 
the stag approached the larger one, which 
was lIving down, and then would move 
off. On the next attempt the large bull 
rose to his feet, chased the smaller bull, 
thoroughly chastised him, and then re- 
turned to his couch, first browsing a bit. 
During such occasions the cows keep their 
distance and seem not to pay the slightest 
attention. Where we have shot a large 
head out of a herd we have frequently 
seen the same band again, with a younger 
stag to the rear and, apparently occupying 
the same position of the late leader 
Just how long the caribou carry their 
antlers is uncertain and depends on their 
age. In the spring the trappers report 
that the young bulls still have heads and 
I have seen many a fair eighteen-point 
head late as December 20th 


Field and Stream 


Compared with a moose and deer the 
caribou does not carry as much lead, 
though there are exceptions... As a rule 
very few stags ever get away to die, as 
is the case with some moose and deer, 
due, possibly, to the fact they are shot in 
the open. Only on one occasion have I 
ever lost a stag and this when shooting 


at a long range down hill. This taught 
me a lesson I have never forgotten, 
namely, never to raise one’s sight on a 


running shot, or what might prove a run- 
ning shot. Only too frequently the only 
shot that will offer, especially when re- 
turning to camp at the end of the day, 
is one at anywhere from three to four 
hundred yards in a rolling country. The 
chances are that if you miss or wound 
on the first shot that you will have one 
at about a hundred yards, or less, before 
the game disappears. Due to the excite- 
ment you forget to lower the sights and 
overshoot at close range. The best rule 
is to “raise up” at the first attempt. In 
all open country long shots at game will 
often offer and for this purpose the New 
Springfield with a “vice” sling, is greatly 
to be desired. There are, of course, many 
other low trajectory rifles which will stop 
a caribou in his tracks. On one occasion 
while hunting Mr. Gaines, of New York, 
downed a stag caribou at eight hundred 
yards. I know the place in question 
though Mr. G. afterwards advised me the 
shot was pure luck. Much of my own 
shooting has been done with the old re- 
liable “33,” the trajectory of which, how- 
ever, is hardly low enough for mountain 
shooting. 


HE glasses best suited for caribou are 

“sixes” with eight powers as second 
choice. It is most essential that all 
glasses have a large field. For such work 
telescopic sights are not very satisfactory 
as it is difficult to place the second shot, 
to locate the game as it moves after the 
recoil. Glasses larger than eights are, in 
the opinion of most guides I know, “too 
damn strong” and cause unnecessary vi- 
bration. With a good glass you can easily 
judge a head and often save many a 
weary mile of travel. The strap on any 
glass should be shortened in order that 
it hangs from the neck at a length cor- 
responding with the swing to the eyes. 
When so adjusted the binoculars hang 
from the neck, are not in the case, but 
in an improvised pocket or at the throat 
of the hunting shirt. Even the best glasses 
are sometimes deceiving and a caribou 
invariably is smaller when down than the 
head appears at a distance. One friend 
of mine insisted on carrying a number 
twelve glass and actually had a chance to 
use it. When they walked over to esti- 
mate the head they found it small and 
scraggy; the glass having magnified it out 
of all proportion. It must also be remem- 
bered when using any glass that it re- 
duces the action of an animal in propor- 
tion to the power. Thus if a caribou was 
located with a glass of eight power and 
the caribou was moving at the rate of 
eight miles an hour, he would appear in 
the glass to move at the rate of one mile 
an hour. 


I is always wise when hunting in any 
hill country to carry a compass. Not 
infrequently a mountain mist will develop 
and it has kept out all night many an 
expert woodsman. Here and there trails 
will be found, caribou trails beaten down 
from a generation of travel, but very 


often there are no trails which will serve 
as a means of locating the one to camp. 

Hunting caribou on the crust in the 
open country is the most strenuous form 





of sport in the East. After several storms 
there will come a heavy rain followed by 
frost, then fresh snow. When moving 
across the hills under such conditions a 
band will be sighted and to head them 
off it is necessary to start after them on 
the run. I have seen men in perfect con- 
dition from several months of hunting, 
wilt utterly at the end of a hundred yard 
dash. To make a decent shot while in 
this condition is rather trying. Only too 
often a band will trot slowly over a rise, 
to extend themselves to their limit on the 
down grade. The hunter thinks he has 
his game rounded up and well nigh breaks 
his heart on the run to the knoll over 
the edge of which the last stag has just 
vanished. One is all anticipation, and lo, 
there is nothing but the fresh tracks in 
sight! 


As in all mountain shooting the clothing 
best suited must be light yet warm. 
The heavier clothing as used in calling 
and still hunting moose would be too un- 
wieldy for the occasional rapid traveling 
when running after game. For this rea- 
son and in view of the fact it is sometimes 
very chilly while watching from hillsides 
it is advisable to wear a sweater or long 
woolen sash which may be wound about 
the waist. The lunch bag should be packed 
in order to prevent any unnecessary rat- 
tling and such auxiliaries as a camera, 
etc., must be prevented from swinging. 

Summed up there is a_ sustaining 
pleasure in hunting the mountain caribou 
You never can tell just when you may 
round a turn and bump into a herd, mov- 
ing noiselessly save for the occasional 
scuff of the heather on their hoofs, the 
wisp of a tamerack on a bronzed antler as 
it sparkles in the sunset. This fascination 
is intensified as with the glasses one en- 
deavors to pick out the best head, to count 
the points, to tighten one’s belt and bound 
down over the timber, rifle held high to 
clear the bushes, a landmark ahead to 
guide the stalk. Following a storm in the 
hills the first morning before the breeze 
has dislodged the snow from the branches, 
and one moves through the powder soft- 
ness, shooting is but a secondary consid- 
eration. The caribou are apt to be abroad 
early, more so than either moose or deer, 
immediately following a storm. Compared 
with the noiseless glide of the well-beaten 
game trails on bare ground one crunches 
steadily through the eddying drifts whose 
surface is but commencing to swirl with 
the early wind. If the head does not satis- 
fy there is always the camera and the 
excessive pleasure of doing one’s hunting 
alone. 


ERHAPS the best equipment for game 

photography is a box camera fitted 
with a fixed focus telephoto and a volute 
shutter. The light conditions seldom allow 
for the use of any color screen, while the 
vibration of the focal plane shutter is 
very apt to cause blurs in exposures of 
less than 1/75th of a second. The better 
of the modern telephotos, however, can be 
set to cover a field or fields, encountered 
in stalking and then may be stopped down 
to F 11. The lenses in question have a 
focal length of about 22 inches and the 
negatives, provided there has been no vi- 
bration, will allow for good enlargements. 
In stalking, however, the use of a one- 
legged tripod makes possible exposures 
as slow as one-tenth (1/10th) of a sec- 
ond which, of course, would be impossible 
with a focal plane shutter. In adjusting 
such a lens a focusing scale can easily be 
made to suit the distances apt to be en- 
countered in both adjacent and distant 
stalking. 
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HAD not been in Miami two days, 
and was still trying to cultivate an 
easy, unaffected nonchalance in the 
face of scorpion-filled shoes on ris- 
ing, when Canal Propaganda got in its 
deadly work. 
Everywhere I went, still, small voices 
gave an inkling of the treat in store for 
me. 


“You must fish out on the Tamiami 
Trail Canal,” said the mechanic who 
rented me a Ford for the month. “That 


deep-water stuff is tame by comparison. 
You'll never muss around on Biscayne 
Bay again after little things like barri- 
cuda or drum, once you have a whack at 
Tamiami.” 


Strangely enough, the persons who 
brought this magic message had never 
canal-fished, on their own. They had 


heard about it and were merely existing 
from day to day until they could drop 
a line in themselves. I made a desperate 
effort to locate some individual who had 
actually been on the ground and could 
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give me first-hand information, but he 
was not to be found. 
The oddity of this situation did 


strike me until long afterward. 


not 


ND so, growing more or less weary 

of trips on Biscayne, and of coming 
back with barrels of big fish, I made the 
acquz 1intance of a tall, raw-boned ex-sur- 
veyor’s assistant, who had recently come 
over from the West Indies, and we 
hatched up a little canal jaunt, which in- 
cluded Pepperby, myself and the Ford. 

My companions deserve a word of 
commendation. Pepperby, his health hav- 
ing taken a decided slump, from Maine 
winters, had sold out and bought acreage 
and a house in the West Indies. 

He planted an assorted crop of pine- 
apples, bananas and hogs, and things were 
going nicely with him until business took 
him to Key West. When he returned, he 
had great difficulty in locating his farm. 
One native had seen a piece of it forty 
miles to larboard and another thought he 
recognized a section of roof and two of 
the hogs on the outskirts of a plantation 
south by northeast. 

A characteristically nasty tropic storm 
had blown up during Pepperby’s absence 
and took along all there was of the farm 
except the earth and a black metal clothes- 
pot that was chained fast. 


CCORDING to Pepperby, these cy- 
clones do not respect person or prop- 
erty. They blow up out of nowhere and 
return to the same place, with a wide va- 
riety of odds and ends—mostly ends. 
That settled Pepperby’s curiosity, inso- 
far as the West Indies was concerned. He 
still thinks it a bully place to farm, if 
someone can invent a fool-proof method 
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of anchoring your crops. He worked his 
way back to Key West on a very trampish 
steamer, and in a pathetic attempt to get 
as near civilization as possible, was now 
en route to Maine, with stop-over priv- 
ileges at Miami, until he could replenish 
his war chest. 

My other friend, the Ford, was equally 
picturesque. If I refer to my rented car 
as a living, breathing unit of the expedi- 
tion, I am ready to prove the case. A 
Ford is always companionable—there’s a 
little of the mule in them and a dash or 
two of the trained Northwest Guide. In 
Miami you rent a Ford with as much 
carefree indifference as you take on a 
bungalow for the season or charter a 
power boat. There are so many of them 
and they make friends easily. Since the 
Dixie Highway was completed there is a 
steady stream of Fords, en route to 
Miami, beginning the latter part of De- 
cember. By the time these tourists and 
their equipment plow through Georgia’s 
red mud and stagger across the State line 
into Florida, they have registered a sol- 
emn oath to either stay and die in the 
Land of Flowers or return by train. You 
can buy a quite likely young Ford, house- 
broken and without heaves, for fifty dol- 
lars and a plug of tobacco. Miamites buy 
them up in assorted lots until there’s no 
more room for them in the back lot, and 
they have to be parked astride a cabbage 
patch or in a neighbor’s hen-yard. 

N honor of Henry, her manufacturer, 

I called my car “Henrietta.” She was 
rusted, shabby; ill to look upon; but her 
engine was a Spartan. That little ma- 
chine could go anywhere, at any time. She 
had the mechanical disposition of a latter- 
day saint. 

So much for the personnel of the party. 

We met at my hotel at six o’clock, on 
one of those supremely gorgeous Florida 
days. There was not a cloud in the sky, 
and if you took deep breaths, the per- 
fume of fruits and blossoms strangled 
you. 

Mr. Pepperby had 
norance of the fishing out along the canal. 
He knew the ’Glades pretty well, as he 
had been on several surveying expeditions 
to the interior, but Izaak Walton meant 
nothing in his life; and so far as his 
knowledge went, a trolling line and a 
“fly” were one and the same thing. 

I think I took him along because of his 
rugged, homely companionship. He was 
too phlegmatic and world-w hipped to say 
anything more radical than “Yes” or “All 
right.” [t’s just as well when you go fish- 
ing to employ that brand of talent. Pep- 
perby did what he was told—and not a 
jot more. If you had instructed him to 


confessed to ig- 
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walk out to the middle of a _ burning 
bridge, he would have gone half way and 
stood there until you signalled to him to 





run like Hell for the other bank. That's 
what being a surveyor’s assistant will do 
to a man. _ 

| ST to be on the safe side, and none 
J too sure of what we were to fish for, 
I stopped at a big local sportsman’s store 
and allowed him to sell me a little of 
everything I didn’t have in stock myselt. 
At the dock I laid in a stock of strictly 


fresh shrimp that had been nine days com 
from Fernandina. There ts a 
in Florida that 
shrimp.” I have had this explained to me 
There was a time when the East Coast 
supplied its own shrimp. Then all of a 
for no obvious reason, these lush 
beat it for the 
leaving a dull, sickening void behind. If 
anybody finds a shrimp on the east coast 
of Florida now, the public schools are 
losed and the Governor calls it a holiday 
fact remains that fish in this region 
passionately fond of shrimp. It ap- 
sizes and dispositions 
swallow a hook that doesn't 
right to them if there’s the 
shrimp in evidence 


ing across 


“when in doubt, use 


saving 


sudden, 


crustacea opposite coast, 


are 
plies to all grades, 
They will 
look quite 
pink meat of the 
N order to get to the Tamiami Trail 

proper you ride miles out a 
picturesque road, through the suburbs of 


eighteen 


Miami and the already reclaimed fringe 
of the Everglades Finally, as the last 
shanties disappear and you begin to ex- 
perience a strange sense of impending 
loneliness and disaster, the shell road 
comes slam-bane up against a_ fence. 





house hard by 








There is a two-story tower 
and if you take a second look you can 
1 double-barrelled shotgun, leaning, 
keerless-like, up against the door Be- 
yond that wide fence, as the Ford came 
to a panting and reluctant stop, I dis- 
covered a snow-white road running paral- 
lel and directly beside as beautiful a path 
ot water is ever \ lice sted But 
the gat is cked and a cadaverous 
gentleman Vit! \ 1at-do-you- 
want } I d t 
rom the rear of t signal tower 
‘Cant ae \ irther he illed. “No- 
bo allowed ur than this! 
Pepp b had piratior 
Tell him e g it t 
at SOOTTIG pre }) rty ll il t { I J 
he whispered in my ear, while making a 
bluff at slapping a fl ff my neck 
It worked like a ¢ m 
“Why didn’t ye say » at first,” the 
cadaver replied, “that’s diffrunt. I'll open 
P 
ENRIETTA teamed th wl with 
her | 1 he air, a it 6s! had 
‘ nsulted \\ bristled wit i 
ich bt ! ] e ma i 
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recount necessary. If that cadaverous 
gateman had been even half an analyst, 
he would have put two and two together 
and smelled “fish.” 

I want to say right here, that separate 
and apart from the sportsman’s end of it, 
the expedition was a great scenic success. 
As we went along, Pepperby told me the 
story of what was happening in that sec- 
tion of the Florida Everglades. 

Determined to reclaim those vast areas 
of fine farm land, the Government had 
deeded over certain tracts of it, then par- 
tially under water, and the State and 
County authorities in turn sold them to 
real estate firms, who in turn disposed of 
smaller tracts to individual buyers. If 
you jingle a dollar in Miami and say 
“land,” quickly, just like that, suave and 
entirely plausible gents will bob up from 
the earth, the sky over the earth and the 
waters surrounding the earth. It’s a 
magic theme 


W! TH the funds obtained from the 
sale of the properties, Florida is 


building drainage canals. One of these—a 
most formidable engineering product, the 
lamiami Trail Canal—is headed due west 
from Miami, and will eventually extend 
to the Guif. For a while, this waterway 





did not seem to have the desired effect. 
There was no appreciable decrease in the 
five feet of water that covered the face 
of the “Glades. But the dredges kept 


everlastingly at it, and by the time they 
had gnawed twenty-four miles, things 
began to happen. The surrounding area 
became navigable on foot for miles on 
either Down went the water and 
up came the silt and muck, and limestone 
and shell mounds. It was as if a sponge 
had been dipped there and was slowly but 


side. 


surely absorbing all liquids. And what 
the canal (being of course lower than the 
‘Glade country) did not do, the sun han- 
died. Evaporation out there is something 
terrific. 
Precious little variety to the Ever 
glades—just a seemingly endless stretch 
absolutely flat country, studded 


hummocks, ranging 
a quarter mile in length to eighteen 
sts that hump up above 


ith myrtle clumps, 


miles, and ‘gator ne 


the low water 
HE canal has been cut right through 
the heart of this amazing place, and 
is the surveyor is an obdurate cuss with 
| stakes, it splits up hummocks and 


Cherefore, as 


islands without apology 
| truly magnificent 


alo g, o1 a 





vou d 

idbed that is formed of the silt and 
limestone blasted from the canal and 
thrown up by the dredges, you will fre- 


izz through a tangled, primitive, 





ike stretch of hummock, half on 

e side, half on the other. Some mighty 
queer tropical surgery has been practiced. 
Henrietta ate up the silt road miles, 
but I stuck close to my knitting at the 
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wheel, for the road is relatively high, 
with the canal to the right and soggy 
black muck Everglades on the immediate 
left. If you ever fall in to the left it’s 
worth more to clean you than you assay 
at any public sale. 

We drove for about nineteen miles 
and then halted in what I considered an 
admirable place for a day’s sport with 
the rod. There was a homely little shed 
on the eastern side of the road, and built 
right up flush with it. On either side of 
this a split hummock trailed the vicinity 
with creepers, sweet-odored myrtle and 
a profusion of colorful underbrush. The 
shade was what appealed to me, for the 
sun was sweltering and despite the cool 
breeze that is nearly always playing 
around over the ’Glades, I was ready to 
shuck down to my undershirt. 


WE ran Henrietta up beside the shack 
and proceeded to get out our tackle, 
bait and flies. 

“What can we fish for here?” I asked 
Pepperby. 

“Blest if I know,” said he, “I ain’t never 
done much fishin’. I suppose ye oughter 
catch perch, or whiting, er somethin’ like 
that.” 

Climbing down the silt embankment, I 
sat on a big chunk of jagged limestone 
and got my line ready. The canal was 
not more than twenty-five feet wide, but 
I figured that one of my light rods would 
be about right, for the water was very 
shallow near the shore. So far we had 
not seen a living soul. It was the most 
complete and satisfactory silence I ever 
encountered. As far as I could see, up 
and down the canal, that living band of 
dark green water stretched, set in a chan- 
nel of chalky white. 


Every known sort of bird, it seemed 
to me, fluttered overhead at one hour or 
another. At the time I couldn’t under- 
stand this. There were any number of 
ducks in any number of shades, breeds 
and previous conditions of servitude. 


Their boldness was what startled me. A 
dozen as fine teal as you’d ever want to 
lay shot to would come teetering out of 
the Glades, their beautiful green, brown 


ind purple feathers glimmering in the 
sul One of these would look down at 
a boggy stretch on the western side of 
the canal road and remarking to_ his 


friends: “Here’s a nice, dirty, mucky place 
where we can wade,” whereupon § they 
would all make safe landing so near to 
us that we could have knocked one sense- 
less with a monkey-wrench. 

“This must be duck day out here, and 
they're holding a convention,” I observed 
to Mr. Pepperby, “if it wasn’t so early in 
the day, I’d think I had taken several 
nks without knowing it. These ducks 
ire so thick they get in your way when 
you want to lace up your shoes. Why, 
say, you could swing your shotgun around 
by the barrel and kill enough to keep a 
taxidermist busy for life. This can’t be 
just an ordinary everyday duck day.” 

“They don’t peer ter be as many out 
this mornin’ as usual,” returned Pepper- 
by as he unleashed a trout hook from his 

“I guess we frightened ’em some.” 





thumb, 


N' YT ten feet from us, twenty or thirty 
4 waddle-legged teals were wading in 
a muck-filled slough. Occasionally they 
would look up coyly and stare me out of 
countenance, as much as to say: “Oh, look 
at the funny critter sitting beside the 
canal!” 

I never saw so many kingfishers in my 
life. The sky was blue with them. There 
were stakes left by the surveyors, every 
few feet along the road, and on the op- 
posite bank of the canal and atop each 
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stake was a sassy kingfisher, preening his 
immaculate plumage and looking quite 
like an ornament on a very large stickpin. 

There were limpkins and storks and 
wood ibis and great white heron. There 
were chattery thousands of tiny birds, 
brilliant as to color and as rotund as but- 
ter balls. This Tamiami Canal is the 
most prolific feeding ground in Florida 
for our feathered friends. When the 
rainy season sets in and the canal tides 
work contrary-wise, the water climbs 
even with the banks and then proceeds 
to find a path back into the Everglades 
again. 


UT comes the sun the next day or the 
next hour. Back goes the _ tide. 
Presto—the water begins to recede and 


finds its former level. This greatly in- 
conveniences about a million minnows 
that have grown dissatisfied with the 


cramped confines of twenty-four miles of 
nice cool, deep canal and insist upon wan- 
dering afield amongst the grasses and tiny 
myrtle clumps a hundred feet from the 


bank. But they always tarry too long 
and retreat is cut off by the rapidly reced- 
ing and evaporating water. From the 


tops of trees in the vicinity the birds look 
down complacently. “Dinner is served in 
the dining car!” croaks a long, attenuated 
and ministerial limpkin and the big feed 
begins. I have seen a dignified old peli- 
can eat and eat and eat, until it was nec- 
essary for him to leap up against a tree 
for support. When he tried to go it alone 
his long legs gave way beneath him and 
he bumped over on his nose. 


But to continue with the fishing—as 
my eyes became accustomed tothe com- 
bination of dazzling sunlight and grey- 


moving 


green waters, I saw shadowy, 

forms in the canal. They were alternate- 
ly lazy and lightning-quick, and I could 
occasionally catch the white of a curious 


eye as it was rolled upward at me, sitting 
on the bank. 

“What are those?” I asked 

“Look like big fish, don’t they aia 
sponded imperturbably. 

“Hadn’t thought of that,” 
be you're right, old man.” 

“IT did notice that seven hooks and mor- 
sels of shrimp disappeared as fast as I 
could drop them into the canal, and in- 
vestigation disclosed that said hooks and 
line were cut off sharp—as if a meat- 
cleaver had done it. 

Pepperby selected a hook that was large 

enough for sharks, hung a piece of afflu- 
ent shrimp on it and not bothering with 
rod or pole set out to land something. 

In a second the water ten feet from 
him began to lather and cream and bub- 
ble and Pepperby jumped up, yanking on 
the line as 1f he wanted to ar the myrtle 
hummock over to him. 


Pepperby. 
he re- 


said I, 


“may- 


N ugly snout raised above the sur- 
4A face and Pepperby howled with ex- 
citement as he slung a long, hideous body 
up on the silt beside him. 

“What is it?” I gasped. “A shark?” 
“No, sir; I think it’s a Gar.” 
What’ s a Gar?” 


“There ain’t no other word fit to de- 
scribe him,” continued Pepperby. Where- 
upon he began pounding the monster’s 
head with a chunk of limestone. For two 


hours after that the fish kicked and wrig- 
gled and glared up at us with wicked 
and grimaced and refused to cash in 


eyes, 
his chips. 

Ever become personally acquainted 
with a Gar? No! Well, you should be 


thankful. It is the last word in some- 
thing not to catch. He grows to the aver- 


age length of from a foot and a half to 


Land” 


two feet, half of which is a sword-fish- 
like snout, lined up with a picket-fence 
system of sharp teeth. This wouldn’t be 
so bad if the jaws were not equipped to 


grin at you. A Gar’s eyes are almost 
human, too. He has big, round, inquisi- 


tive, reproachful eyes that he rolls in his 
head. They swivel about on the ball- 
bearing principle and are capable of long- 
range insult. 


ATURE has supplied the Gar with an 

extraordinarily tough hide. It is one 
part steel-plate and two parts rhinoceros 
hide and nothing that claws or bites or 
scratches or pinches in the Everglades 
area has been known to penetrate it. A 
wild-cat will paw a Gar out of the water 
and in the shade of hummock myrtles fuss 
with it for a day trying to find some sort 


of entry. And after ruining his teeth 
and his disposition, he’ll leave it there, 
practically intact, and slink off into the 


thickets, growling and spitting over his 
own helplessness. 

Out in the dry ’Glade country you will 
run upon thousands of dead Gar heaped 
in the sloughs, where disaster has finally 
overtaken him. The sun bleaches the 
hides until they are as tight and shiny 
and metallic as silver drums, but as food, 
he is a snare and a delusion. Even if 
you do take a mess of them to a friendly 
safe-breaker, or a planing mill, and secure 
the meat, it is tough, fibrous and unpala- 


table and entirely unfit for human con- 
sumption. 
HE Gar has one master and one only, 


to my knowledge. Pepperby had his 
line out for something else when we both 
heard a suspicious commotion up on the 
roadbed where the dead Gar had been 
flung. 

I investigated and saw a mass meeting 
of hoary old vultures holding services 
over the fish. They circled the Gar, 
danced a step or two and bowing quite 
solemnly, selected an official leader to 
say grace and carve. Here’s how he 
solves the riddle, and I shall always re- 
spect vultures hereafter for their inven- 
tive genius. The mouth of the Gar is 
pried open with beak and talons, and then 
in goes the bird’s head. He reaches down 
the throat of his tough prey until he se- 
cures a good hold and yanks out the in- 
nards, lock, stock and barrel. It’s an out- 
side inside job that commends itself to 
gentlemen of a scientific turn. 

For three hours we fished and had fine 
luck, as far as tonnage and net weight 
was concerned. At the least calculation, 
I reckon that there is one Gar to every 
quart of water in the Tamiami. Wher- 
ever minnows congregate there you will 
find them—in droves, wads, clumps and 
masses. Fear is not in them, and they’ll 
bite on anything from the sole of a boot 
to the bare hook. We landed so many 
that the vultures ate themselves into a 
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state of fatty degeneration of the stom- 
ach. With breasts dragging the silt, they 
went staggering off down the road, too 
full for utterance or flight. 


WE tried a dozen places, but it was 
the same. Gar would not permit 
the other fish to get even within smelling 
distance of the shrimp. Pepperby was all 
tired out from smashing Gar with hunks 
of limestone. 

At noon we got out our lunch and built 
a little fire of dead myrtle and bay 
branches beside the shack, where the wind 
couldn’t tease it. Coffee was just begin- 
ning to reach the aroma stage when a man 
in a car, from the surveyor’s camp at the 
dredge end of the canal, came flying up 
and hailed us. His face was white and 
he could scarcely talk. 


“How many kinds of a fool are you fel- 


lows?” he demanded, shaking a brown 
fist under my nose. 

“We are fishermen fools for one,” I 
answered, “now what are the other 56 


varieties ? 

For answer he led us around to the 
side of the shack and pointed to a crudely 
painted sign that we had missed in the 
excitement. 

“DYNAMITE!” 

“That shed,” he gurgled, “contains 
about six hundred cans of high explosive 
for use in blasting silt and limestone, and 
you have built a fire up against the side 
of it. I’m going to drive to Miami as 
fast as I can before it goes up, but I 
guess you'll beat me there at that, in some 
form or other—so long!” 

It took Pepperby and me exactly one- 
eighth of a second to put out the fire. 

Henrietta was requisitioned for a mad 
dash away from there, and at two o'clock 
we were fishing again in a new place. I 
caught a small turtle, but the Gars had 
him before I could lift my prize from the 
water, and there was a crunching sound 
such as I imagine a glass-eater makes 
when he tackles a showcase and is mighty 
hungry. 


A® the afternoon waned I received my 
real surprise. The canal banks be- 
came alive with creatures of all sorts. 
There are big galvanized culverts running 
from the canal into the ’Glade bogs to 
the left of the road. I was sitting on one 
of these with a line out when I heard a 
most peculiar scratching sound. In an- 
other trice a corrugated, carbuncled head 
was thrust from the mouth of the culvert. 

“Help!” I yelled to Pepperby, “it’s an 
alligator!” 

It was a big fellow and out he flopped 
into the canal drenching me from head 
to foot. As I looked on, fascinated, he 
was followed by several smaller ’gators, 
a family of turtles, some small crustacea 
with more legs than they needed, and 
lastly, an eight-foot water moccasin! 

“Ts there a circus showing out here any- 
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It'll be an 


sputtered. “If so, 
cage doors open. 


where?” I 
has left the 
elephant next!” 
Pepperby smiled the smile of a man to 
whom thi an issue long deceased 
“Yew can get a better view of them 
from here,” he answered, “come on up.” 


was 


So I stood on the road and looked, as 
dusk came across the flat, myrtle-decked 
country. 


“THE muck trails and saw-grass areas 
on both sides of the road were liter- 


ally alive with flying, crawling and hop- 
ping things. It gave me the creeps. And, 
as magnet draws steel, so these animate 
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units of a desperate family were attracted 
by the canal. There were grandfather 
‘gators and strings of babies; there were 


wild-cats, with snarling, up-turned lips 
and sinister, vindictive eyes: there were 
rattlers and water moccasins and coral 


snakes and turtles; there were ‘possums 
and ’coons and game birds in legion. All 
I could think of was Noah and the ark 
and the hurry call as the gang-plank was 
put out 

“Let’s get out of this,” I whispered to 
Pepperby, “it’s no place for a quiet, trout- 
loving sportsman who values his life. 
Come on—crank up!” 

Henrietta was turned to Miami and we 





stole away under the opal sky as a myriad 
of flapping wings filled the air with un- 
canny sound, punctuated every so often 
by ‘gators or snakes doing a double-flip 
over into the canal. 

“What's happening?” I managed to ask 
Pepperby. “Is the world coming to an 
end?” 

“Everglades all drying up and this is 
the only place them things can git water,” 
he replied, unconcernedly. “Usually it’s 
quite lively here at this time, but we had 
rain yestiddy and that held ’em back.” 

I lit my pipe and gave Henrietta a lit- 
tle more gas. “We must try it again when 
it isn’t so dern dull,” I observed. 











‘Here They Are!” 


DO not know how it may be with 
my fellow sportsmen, but with me 
there’s a deal of genuine sport in 


finding and following the bonny 

brown bobwhite without the help of 
a dog, or with a dog, by using one’s 
knowledge of wild life. Too many hunt- 
ers are helpless without dogs, or they de- 
pend too much on them. A dog should 
merely supplement the man; and I reason 
that the hunter should know more about 
finding game than his dog does. This 
thing of finding game by knowing its na- 
ture can be done; and it is interesting 
work; and the satisfaction accruing from 
its successful achievement is about as 
durable as such satisfactions can well be 
expected to prove. Many are the gamey 
half-days that I have spent aheld without 
a dog; and the luck, while perhaps not so 


affluent, was of a rarer sort than when 
Old Bess or Old Joe was along to do 
most of the work for me. 


O find quail without a dog, or intel- 
ligently to direct the movements of 
a dog in the field or brush, a man should 


know the inside, home-life of the bird 
“from eggshell to wishbone.” It is surely 
surprising sometimes to find how many 


an otherwise genuine sportsman takes no 
pains to discover the habits of the bob- 
white and to govern his hunting program 
accordingly. For example, when I see a 
quail hunter beating the brush or hunting 
the thickets and briar-patches in the early 
morning; or when I see him ranging the 
feeding grounds with futile assiduity at 
midday, I know that he does not under- 
stand the strict and unchanging habits of 
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our commonest game bird. Besides, he 
is killing precious time, of which he prob- 
ably has little enough. 

These habits of which every hunter 
should have an accurate knowledge are 
not peculiar to the bobwhite; they apply 
in some degree to all ground-feeding 
game birds; and what is true of the quail 
is also true in a modified sense of the 


wild turkey, the largest representative of 
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this particular group. Let us, therefore, 
examine these habits, and then apply our 
discoveries to the finding and following 
of the bobwhite. 


UAIL take two meals a day; one is 

in the early morning from about sun- 
rise until four or five hours thereafter; 
the other is in the late afternoon, from 
two or three hours before sundown to 
sundown. At sunrise they are beginning 
to feed; at sundown they are either on 
the roost or else are moving toward it. 
According to this schedule, therefore, 
they are on the feeding grounds early and 
late, and for a longer period in the morn- 
ing than in the afternoon. The night is 
invariably spent in the open: in a field of 
cover, in a marshy place adjoining the 
feeding ground, or in high weeds. Quail 
never roost under trees or in woods. If 
scattered in woods late in the evening, 
they invariably come back to the field be- 
fore dark. I think that this must be a 
clear survival of the instinct which, in old 
days, kept them partly safe from the foxes 
that then haunted almost every wood- 
land. These marauders had a certain 
dread of open fields, and the quail must 
have been qtite aware of this; hence they 
resorted, and still resort, during the peril- 
ous night-time to fields rather than to 
woods. I believe that another reason for 
this lies in the fact that in the open, the 
birds, if flushed in the darkness, have an 
uninterrupted flight, and are thereby af- 
forded a far better chance of escape. And 
that they are ever ready for a quick get- 
away is proved by their method of roost- 
ing, with their tails together and their 











heads out, a brown bombshell with the 
fuse of wild alertness burning, ready at 
a second’s warning to explode in the face 
of any prowler that might come near. 


T is the habit of quail to feed to their 

roost. How many a sportsman, return- 
ing home at twilight, has had his dog 
strike a hot, dew-damp trail that led to 
the huddled birds! And how few have 
succeeded in getting a sight of the brown 
bullets that whizzed off into the gather- 
ing dusk. But if the afterglow happens 
to be clear, and the birds get up against 
it, the sport is rare and fine. Occasion- 
ally a covey will fly to its roost. This 
happens when the birds believe themselves 
to be watched or followed; or when they 
find themselves at roosting time at some 
distance from a good place to spend the 
night. If they are being followed they 
have in mind throwing the tracker off 
the scent. Sometimes they will rise high 
in the air with a great whirring of wings; 
again, they will rise cheerily, with hardly 
a sound, and, flying low, Will vanish mys- 
teriously in the dusk. 

Having now accounted for the night 
habits and the feeding habits of quail, let 
us examine the period between the morn- 
ing and afternoon feeding time. ‘Where 
are the birds then, and what are they do- 


ing? They are doing what practically ev- 
ery wild thing does: they are taking a 
good rest of several hours. They are 


doing what Walt Whitman declared he 
was doing when he wrote, “I loaf at ease 
and invite my soul.” Bobwhite is, dur- 
ing these midday hours, drowsing, dust- 
ing himself, sunning himself, or perhaps 
trooping off to a stream for water. Un- 
derstanding, therefore, what quail are da- 
ing at this time, let us answer the ques- 
tion, Where are they doing it? And the 
question is most pertinent; for I have not 
forgotten that my attempt here is to show 
how to find quail, which presupposes a 
knowledge of where to find them. In 
short, what are good loafing places for 
quail ? 


te CH places should be sunny, sheltered, 
sandy, secluded. Those are the four 
s’s which are almost positive requisites 
for the bobwhite’s siesta. Then, in quail 
country, what are the likely places? 
Though depending somewhat on the char- 
acter of the country, these places nearly 
always have the same general character- 
istics. I give the typical siesta places of 
quail in the five States in which I have 
hunted them most, and add a note as to 
the character of the country.* From this 
list of places it will be possible for the 
reader to select in his own locality the 
loafing places of the covies. 

1. South Carolina—Old_ ditch-banks 
running through or along the edges of 
fields; roadside or fieldside thickets, espe- 
cially those containing  greenbriars; 
stumps on cut-over land, especially when 
the stumps have tufts of second-growth 
sheltering them; thickets, edges of 
marshes, ricefields, and swamps; old 
fields, thickets of wild plum, clumps of 
blackberry canes, or groups of young 
oaks; gullies with sandy banks. It must 
be recalled that the character of this part 
of the country is generally wild, with 
woodland and swamp predominating. Also 
that here there are two distinct types of 
quail: those feeding in the cultivated 
areas, and those that spend all their time 
in the woods. These latter are shyer, 
are wilder, are harder to find, and in- 
variably fly farther when flushed than 
their cousins of the fields. 





* I have actually found a covey in every place 
here mentioned. 
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2. Maryland.—A_ swampy gulley, with 
sunny dry retreats in it; a briared fence- 
row; a tract of woods adjoining a cover 
field; on the bare bank of a little stream, 
the covey being partly sheltered by the 
roots of a huge sycamore tree; a rock 
break in a grassy field. (Note: Mary- 
land is a State of decidedly varying types 
of landscapes: the eastern section is not 
unlike Virginia and the Carolinas ;* the 
western is like parts of New York and 
Pennsylvania, being rocky, gashed by in- 
numerable gullies, and having low ranges 
of hills.) 

3. North Carolina—Sandy banks of 
small streams, especially those winding 
through meadows where there are cover- 
fields; small clumps of laurel bordering a 
mountain-field; a dry warm hillock in a 
swamp, the little hill being completely 
surrounded by water; in the dry and 
sunny shelter afforded by an abandoned 
mountain cabin, the birds being inside 
the house, as it were, loafing on the dirt 
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floor ; 
ditch-bank where, as they drowsed they 
picked at a few terrified ants that came 
out of the rotting wood; against a stack 
of hay in a wide dewberry-grown field; 
beside a pile of dead briars that had been 
mown from a pasture field. 

4. Pennsylvania—-On an _ outcropping 
of rocks near the middle of a large uncut 
cornfield (there was some sheltering fox- 
tail grass growing among the rocks) ; 
under greenbriars along an old pasture 
fence; beside a huge pile of peachtree 


stumps that had been torn out of an 
orchard; on the sunny side of a pile of 
wood, racked on the woody end of an 


upland field; in a rocky “draft” between 
two stubble fields; under a hedge of 
osage orange bushes. (I may add that 
the birds behaved very cleverly when 
discovered beside this hedge: they ran out 
on the far side, rose quietly, and made 
good their escape across a nearby creek.) 
5. Virginia—In many parts of this 
state there are great tracts of broom- 
sedge, and in this excellent cover the birds 
sometimes stay through long periods of 
time. But I have found them also in a 
woodlot near rye stubble; in briars; along 
watercourses that run through fields or 
which ‘skirt them; on the steep bank of a 
river, the bank being weedy and facing 
south; and on a sand-bank among willows 
beside a stream. 

Quail hunters know well enough when 
any particular stretch of country or even 
any special field looks “birdy.” Yet such 


beside a huge rotting stump on a 
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appearances are only too often deceptive. 
Where the nature of the range lends itself 
to a careful examination, the hunter 
should never take it for granted that 
quail are in a section, however favorable, 
until he has concrete evidence of their 
presence. This evidence consists (not 
in actual sight of the birds or assurance 
from someone reliable that they have been 
seen there) in the signs that their occu- 


pancy leaves. These signs are of three 
kinds: roosts, dusting holes, and drop- 
pings. The presence of any one of these 


is proof positive that the birds are, or 
have lately been, there; moreover, a skil- 
ful examination of such signs will show 
whether they are old or fresh. I never 
hunt quail, especially without a dog, with- 
out being constantly on the alert for these 
signs. If I find one sign, and it is fairly 
fresh, I then am certain that it is worth 
my while to spend a couple of hours in 
that locality searching for the birds. 


F the birds are present, their signs can 

readily be found. The dusting places 
will be along fences, in gullies, in sunny 
briar-patches, or on the borders of woods 
or thickets; the roosts will be anywhere 
in the open field, preferably either in the 
lowest or else in the highest situations ; 
the droppings will be scattered through 
the field, or can be noticed at their loafing 
places or where they roost. Belief that 
quail should be in a field on account of 
its admirable cover, or stories of their 
having been seen there are as nothing in 
assuring value to one of the definite evi- 
dences heretofore mentioned. Conversely, 
marly a time a land-owner has assured 
me that there were no quail about—that 
he had not even seen a young one in 
harvest time; yet when I discovered a 
sign, I knew that the birds were there. 
Where these things are, depend upon it, 
the birds are; where these things are not, 
waste no time looking there for a covey 
of quail. 

If the evidence of their presence is 
clear, it is to be remembered that quail 
are birds of an exceedingly limited range. 
Not only are they non-migrating, but 
when water, food, and shelter are to be 
had, even though they are hunted hard, 
a covey will stay on a very small range, 
not only for one season but for years. 
As the old birds die, their descendants 
will be found in approximately the same 


locality. On this point, Arthur Wayne, 
the well known Southern ornithologist, 
has an interesting comment. He says: 


“On Oakland plantation, near Mt. Pleas- 
ant (S. C.), there are now no less than 
twenty-six covies. Mr. Philip E. Porcher, 
the present owner, tells me that when he 
moved to this place in February, 1859, he 
observed a flock of these birds near the 
dweliing house—and I may add that the 
descendants of this particular covey are 
still to be seen at this date—1910.” Of 
course, much depends on how hard the 
birds are hunted—not only by man but 
by predatory creatures as well. Then 
there is the matter of the changing char- 
acter of the landscape. The more, for ex- 
ample, a farm is improved for agricul- 
tural purposes, by cutting away all 
thickets and all briared fencerows, the 
more uncongenial a place it becomes for 
quail. All they need is a fair chance, 
and they will adhere to the old range with 
wonderful tenacity; often, indeed, until 
the last bird has been killed. When un- 
disturbed through any considerable period, 
they will not only remain on the same 
ground, but they will feed, rest, and roost 
with clocklike precision. Their natural 
habits are so confirmed that they can 
often be found, on succeeding davs. in 
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exactly the same places where they were 


found, at that very hour, on the previous 
day. 

As a concrete example of this I will 
say that on Thanksgiving afternoon, 1917, 


I found four covies of birds without a 
dog; and in no case“Was any covey more 
than thirty yards from where I expected 
to find it. Yet they were covies that had 
been hunted a good deal. I may add 
that a friend of mine, who loves to hunt 
but who the study of bird- 
habits a puerile occupation (and certainly 
non-essential to a good day’s sport), had 
ranged over practically the same terri- 
afternoon without finding 


considers 


tory that same 
a bird; and, meeting me as I was starting 
out, he assured me with frank discourage- 
ment that all the birds had either been 
killed or else had “moved away” some- 
where. When I came home with the day’s 
limit, and told him about it, he called it 
“wonderful luck.” But it wasn’t that: I 
knew about where those birds would be, 
for I happened to know their habits. 
\ HILE these habits have about them 
normally a marked regularity, there 
are two seasons of the year when the 
movements of quail are erratic. One is 
in the spring; but as that is the begin- 
ning of the mating season, it does not 
concern us. The other is in the autumn 
at those times when the summer is defi 
nitely succeeded by the new season. Quail 
may then move oddly and suddenly. Per- 
haps their change of ranges is due to 
the suggestion to migrate which the au- 
tumn inevitably brings. Far more likely 
it is due to the cutting of corn, the plow- 
ing down of cover fields, and to the 
shedding of the foliage—causes which 
probably seem to the birds to portend 
changes of a disastrous nature on the 
landscape. So they simply pick up and 


covies which, 
appear, sud- 


This accounts for the 
Irequently 


leave. 


at this season 
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Brewer 
HEN the first mullet begin to 
run in the surf and leap in 
shoals above the crest of every 
wave as they strive to escape 
their ancient enemy the bluefish, rest- 
lessly, ave! longingly, do I look at 
my split bamboo rod. Eagerly do I buy 
new block tin squids and rig them with 
piano wire leaders. For I know I am 
destined to lay aside all business cares 
at the first opportunity, shoulder my 
duffle pack, and catch the four-something 
rp. M. train for Seaside Park. Once there 
] seem to be in a new atmosphere—the 
atmosphere of the real outdoors. Well 
may my confréres in sport praise the 
lakes, the trout brooks, or the gulf, but 
to me there is naught to equal the call of 
the surf 
So it came about that one evening in 
late September, 19—, found me labori- 
ously trudging along the beach below 
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Seaside Park in the direction of Barne- 
gat Light. It was nearly sundown and 
the lengthening shadows of the dunes 


spread out before me in seemingly never 

iding numbers. Now and then I rested, 
sitting down till the sand took the weight 
of my pack off my shoulders. It seemed 


every rest period grew longer than the 
previous one, because I was dog-tired, 
having already spent a hard day in the 


office. My hip-boots dragged in the soft 
sand and my pack weighed me forward 
more and more, yet I plodded wearily but 
hopelessly onward. For the lure was 
strong and I[ anticipated a wonderful 
night’s fishing to make up for all my 
labors. A soft warm breeze was blowing 
in shore which bade fair to keep the 
mosquitoes back in their proper place be- 
yond the dunes. All in all things favored 
me in every way, and if a fisherman ever 


did, I offered up a prayer of thanks each 
time a wave curled and a hundred or 
more mullet broke water followed by a 


ravenous bluefish. Truly, I was approach- 


ing the homestead of the granddaddy of 
the bluefish family for each seemed 
larger than the previous one. I might 


have stopped and reaped rich sport any- 
where, but yet, I trudged on; for I knew 
from past experience where the big fel- 





denly and unaccountably, in places where 
before no quail were known to be. Such 
an erratic flight will often take the birds 
into towns and_ villages. During three 
successive Octobers covies have come thus 
strangely into the trees on the street on 
which I live. They can take good care 
of themselves, however; and soon, calling 
regularly, they unite as a covey and “pull 
out” for parts unknown. Twice I have 
known covies to do this tantalizing thing 
the week before the season opened. Wise 
birds! But I may have bagged them 
later, for all I know. 


ND one word more: having found the 

birds, how can they best be followed? 
I mean, after they have been flushed and 
shot at, and after the direction of their 
flight, and their apparent alighting place 
have been carefully marked, what is to 
be done if the birds are not where they 
surely seemed to go down? My experi- 
ence has been that quail that have become 
at all “wise” seldom take the obvious 
cover. If they fly straight for a dense 
little thicket, do not feel that some sleight- 
of-hand trick had been played on you if 
you do not find them there. Bobwhite 
learns, I think, especially toward the lat- 
ter part of the season, that obvious, in- 
viting cover is often dangerous cover; 
and he is likely to pass an inviting stretch 
on bare ground, 


of it to alight in a tree, 
in green wheat, or beside a clean fence- 
row. Obviously this habit is seen clearly 


only among quail of comparatively open 
farm-lands. In most parts of the South, 
men who have hunted the bobwhite 
there know, a bird would have a hard 
scuffle to find a spot on which to alight 
that was not grassy. 

We have endeavored, in compiling the 
following information, to list those States 
and vicinities in the North which have 
not been mentioned this season, and on 
which our readers will find the data timely. 


as 
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lows played when the sun had set and the 
full moon was beginning to rise in a crim- 
son ball above the horizon. 


HAD still an hour of semi-daylight 

before me, and the tide was not more 
than an hour in, so I timed myself to 
reach the point where Granddaddy Blue 
lived when he would be taking his even- 
ing exercise. The “point,” so called by 
all the followers of old Izaak Walton, 
who frequent this beach is nearly midway 
between Seaside Park and the light. Per- 
haps it had once been a jutting promon- 
tory extending out into the surf, an ever 
shifting terror to coastwise mariners and 
the graveyard of many a ship. But to- 
day it is scarcely different from the other 


miles of sandy waste, except that a bar 
is ever here, and a huge dune, greater 
than all others rises almost at the edge 


of the surf. Seemingly it defies every 
effort of wave and storm to displace it 
for never a low tide occurs but it ap- 
pears, a narrow strip of sand barely 
covered at the outer end. Here the 
mullet dashed madly in and out of the 
riffles and sometimes a blue will leap his 
length glittering in the sunlight; here the 
monster channel bass lurk in the sloughs 
on either side ever wary of the blue 











sharks that swim lazily along the edge 
of the outer bar, a black dorsal only de- 
noting their presence. 


T length, as the last tinge of crim- 
son was vanishing from the west- 
ern sky I saw the point before me. In 
the twilight it appeared like a huge shad- 
ow, the great dune rising ominously be- 
fore me, as though to envelop me with- 
in its shadowed, wind-swept crannies. 
Gratefully I let my pack slide from my 
bent shoulders and tumbled to the sand 
on top of it. Aye! Verily, I was truly 
tired out and I lay back motionless for 
several minutes watching the moon as 
it crept higher and higher in the sky. 
The weird cry of a loon brought me 
back to earth from my reveries. Re- 
luctantly I arose and pulled my pocket 
flashlight out. Setting it on a sand knoll 
I rapidly untied my duffle bag and rig- 
ged my tackle. Then I combed the 
beach till I had gathered a huge pile 
of drift wood. To be prepared for any 
emergencies it is always best to have 
wood ready for a fire, as the September 
nights get cold towards dawn and noth- 
ing is more uncomfortable than cold, 
wet hands, especially after baiting up. 
I also spread my tarpaulin on two sticks 
as a rough windbreak and built a sturdy 
bench on which to have spare tackles 
ready and to cut bait. Though it was 
the channel bass season I scarcely cared 
whether I struck one or not, as the blue- 
fish were my game. So I used three- 
foot piano-wire leader and a 6-0 hand- 
forged hook. 


N my way down the beach I had 

stopped at a fish pound and luckily 
obtained a hagful of fresh, fat 
bunkers. I had no mul- 


moss- 
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to swallow it most efficiently. My next 
cast had hardly struck the water before 
my rod-tip ducked violently and my 
line began to spin off my reel at a merry 
rate of speed. I let him take it, just 
keeping it taut, Half the fun in blue- 
fishing is derived by using a light, lively 
rod and a nine-thread line. The battle 
thus became a contest, not of strength, 
but of skill, and it’s fifty-fifty that the 
bluefish will emerge a victor, much to 
the detriment of the angler’s morals. 
Such was my experience, and after my 
game had leaped his length a few times 
through the shallows across the back of 
the bar he seemed to remember an im- 
portant engagement and deftly unhooked 
himself. My language was scarcely of 
the parlor variety as I reeled in, and my 
threats toward the entire bluefish family 
were deadly, 


second to 
into the 


T was but the work of a 

bait and cast again, almost 
same spot. For five minutes I waited, 
then started to troll slowly, when, 
“crash!” he came at my bait like an ex- 
press train. I had no choice but to let 
him run, nor did I need to try to keep 
my line taut. He did all that, damag- 
ing my thumb well in the process. As 
my line got lower on my reel I resolved 
to snub him or die, therefore I snapped 
on the drag and used my left forefinger 
as a brake on the spool of my reel. The 
pressure seemed to bother my prize for 
he started shoreward nearly as_ rapidly 
as he had gone out. I backed frantically 
up the beach, reeling madly all the while, 
till I stumbled over a pile of drift-wood 
and sat down ingloriously. Somehow I 
stuck there, try as I might to rise again, 
could not. All this time his Nibs was 
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coming in and every wave rose higher 
and washed further up onto the beach. 
Along the wash of the undertow I could 
see mullet breaking in schools and fre- 
quently a bluefish would leap his length 
after them. It was a wonderful sight 
to see the phosphorescent gleams of such 
numbers of fish in the moonlight. In 
fact, so thick were they that I could 
hardly tell whether the white breaks 
over the bar were waves or fish. Slowly 
I trolled shoreward to cross the evident 
feeding grounds of the bluefish and a 
moment later I was rewarded by a strike. 
Over a wave-crest he leaped immedi- 
ately and then began to buck. I had 
no choice but to reel him in as he was 
not large enough to play and any slack 
to my line would have lost him. So he 
in turn flopped dejectedly by his brother 
a few minutes later beside my camp. He 
was smaller, but his jaws were quite as 
capable of damage as he proved when 
I snapped my hook from his under lip. 
The bite I received only tended to in- 
crease my hostility against the bluefish 
tribe and in rapid succession five more 
beauties, all over four pounds, were ly- 
ing on the beach. It was now nearly 
ten o’clock and I was quite “fed up” 
with the sport as it had exceeded my 
best hopes. So my casts grew shorter 
and my trips to the grub kit equally 
longer. Somehow I must eat when I 
fish, and sweet chocolate is my menu 
whenever possible. With the disappear- 
ance of the last piece I built a fire to 
broil a bluefish as dessert. Then I de- 
cided on one more cast while the fire 
picked up. 

PUT every ounce into this last cast. 


My bait was a full bunker side almost 
as big as a veal cutlet. 





let, but I did not worry, 
as moss-bunker is as 
good a bluefish bait as 
can be used. It was but 
the trick of a few min- 
utes to scale, clean and 
slice three bunkers into 
suitable baits. Then I 
was ready. Fortunatelv 
the off-shore breeze still 
continued, so I was not 
bothered in the least by 
mosquitoes and had no 
use for my head net or 
gloves. 

Assuring myself that 
my tackle was in perfect 
order, I set tracks for 
the surf. My first cast 
arched out two hundred 
feet over the breakers 
and fell with a “splosh!” 
Just where I thought I 
had seen a glimmer in the moonlight as of 
a blue leaping. Tensely I tightened my 
line and began to troll slowly. But 
nothing except a crab nibble occurred. 
Reeling in I must have reached the un- 
dertow when the sharp snap of a blue 
shook my _ rod-tip. Striking him, I 
reeled rapidly, thinking perhaps he was 
running inshore, but to my chagrin my 
hook, with but a shred of bunker skin 
attached, appeared above the wash of a 
receding wave. My spirits had risen 
till I could hardly wait to take time to 
bait up again. Somehow the strike of 
a bluefish sends a shock through you as 
though vou were on the business-end of 
an electric circuit. He doesn’t play with 
the bait as would a channel bass, nor 
tap it uncertainly as do many striped 
bass, fearful of its content. No. it is 
food, that is enough, and Mr. Bluefish 
never hesitates about evincing his desire 
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Baiting Up 


most ambitiously trying to play leap-frog 
over every wave-crest. He was not as 
large as I had expected, and soon tired. 


With faith in my new line, still seated on 
my throne of sea weed and kindling wood. 
I horsed him into the undertow and 
soon he flopped safely on the beach above 
the waves. Then I arose, with a nasty 
rip in my left rubber boot from a camou- 
flaged nail, and dragged him up to my 
camp. By the light of my flashlight he 
scaled seven pounds and some ounces. 
“Not bad, as a starter,” I remarked, as 
though addressing the fish, who still had 
ambitions to bite me when I tried to dis- 
gorge the hook from in back of his gills. 


Y next cast was a corker and I sent 
about eight ounces of bait and tackle 
soaring two hundred feet out into the 
moonlight, to fall with a “splash!” into 
the curl of a huge breaker. The tide was 


If ever bait tempted a 
record-breaker, this one 
would. As it settled to 
the bottom I tightened 
up my line and for the 
first time all evening be- 
thought me of my 
thumbstall. Quickly I 
slipped it on my right 
thumb and waited. But 
no results. Then a mos- 
quito bit my neck. Soft- 


ly I swore, and more 
softly I smote my neck. 
3ut the mosquito only 


buzzed away joyfully to 
prepare for a new point 
of attack. Faced by this 
added item of interest, 
my mind wandered from 
bluefishing at just the 
crucial moment. For at 
this moment I was busily 
lighting a cigarette. 

If I had been hooked to a tiger-shark 
he could not have hit me harder. “Crash!” 
My rod-butt was jerked into the pit of 
my stomach and the tip began to bend 
like a sapling in a thunder storm, while 
the reel handle beat a tattoo on my 
knuckles as I tried to gain some control 
over my line. But no use. He was 
“heading south” and no amount of per- 
suasion on my part would deter his 
course. For a minute I thought it was 
a shark, but soon changed my mind when 
he broke water in a beautiful leap and 
shook himself madly. The hook was too 
well set, however, to be freed by such 
tactics, so off he started on a regular 
Cook’s tour again. At my end of the 
line I evinced even more activity, and 
sloughed into the surf till the waves 
broke over the tops of my _ boots. 
could do little to stop him, but use both 
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as a drag on the spool of my 
lower did my line get every 
with my best efforts to 


thumbs 
reel, and 
second even 
break him. 


HEN he changed ,bis course to a 

northerly direction, parallel with 
the beach. I could not recover line, but 
on the other hand he was not taking out 
any more provided I could keep even 
with him. So I did my best to run along 
the beach and follow him. One boot was 
full of water and the other bade fair to 
equal its mate, each time a wave struck 
me. For probably a hundred yards I 
continued this queer performance, then 
inshore he came with a rush. Perhaps 
a shark had frightened him in, perhaps 
the hook was altogether too uncomfort- 
able. At all events in he came and I 
reeled madly, stumbling backward up the 
beach to aid in taking in my slack line. 
I was fearful lest he had spit out the 
hook, for such is always the danger if 
a bluefish is allowed the least particle of 
slack line. But I was in luck, and in a 


few seconds he bucked again and my 
reel clicked merrily. The fight had been 
going on now for well over ten min- 


Field and Stream 


utes and my prize gave signs of tiring. 
He would rush, but after each rush was 
a longer period of bucking, and he even 
took to sulking. Slowly I led him along 
in the undertow until I had him nearly 
opposite my camp. The fire had burned 
out entirely, but I could see the dim out- 
line of my lean-to against the background 
of the dunes. It was a matter of but 
a minute to bring him to the undertow 


here. Only once did he buck in a half- 
hearted manner. Then he rose on the 
crest of a wave and a moment later 


washed against my boots amidst a tan- 
gle of loose line. Quickly I slid two 
fingers under his gills and dragged him 
fighting beyond reach of the next wave. 
Reeling up my loose line I cut it at 
the swivel. I was through for the night 
and the trip. Then I carried Mr. Blue- 
fish to my camp and flashed my beach 
lamp on him. He was my record, to be 
sure, but still not an alarming one, weigh- 
ing nine pounds and a few ounces. It 
was hard to imagine that he could have 
had as much fight in him as he did, per- 
haps it was due to my bruised knuckles 
that he seemed to have such an advantage 


over me, 





MOMENT after I had started the fire 

again and quickly I scaled, cleaned 
and spitted the smallest of my catch over 
the blaze. As it sizzled and browned I 
leaned back against a log with a very 
complete sense of appreciation of the 
grandeur of the scene around me. Too, 
I had a wonderful feeling of forgetful- 
ness for all worldly matters. It was as 
if these past few hours in_ solitude 
with nature had put renewed vigor into 
me. 

I ate hungrily and then rolled into a 
light blanket to forget all. At sunrise 
I awoke, with the booming of the surf 
and the whistle of a flock of snipe ring- 
ing in my ears. Too bad I had not a shot- 
gun, I thought, for here in reality was 
a veritable paradise for the gunner. Still, 
I had little time to meditate as my train 
back to civilization and the office left 
Seaside Park at about six-thirty. Break- 
ing camp in a jiffy I packed my kit and 
strung the fish over my shoulder. The 
long hike back up the beach was covered 
in no time, scarcely, and then—well, I 
was already planning my next trip to 
the Barnegat beaches for bluefish, the 
reach of salt water and the booming surf. 





Hunting 
Mountain 
Lions 
with 
Trained 
Dogs 


By 
Steve 
Elkins 


N December 1, 1917, I left Gar- 
diner, Montana, with seven of 
my best trained dogs to hunt the 
mountain lion or the cougar, the 
most destructive animal to our protected 
game, especially to the deer and elk. I 
selected a territory north of Yellowstone 
Park, known as Hellroaring Cafion, said 
to be a good lion country, and I was 
soon satisfied that it was, as I found the 
remains of two elk that had been killed 
by the lions before I reached my first 
camp. I saw several hundred elk along 
the trail and it was easy to see that a 
lion would not have to go far for a meal 
when he was hungry. 
December 2nd I was away at daylight 





as there was no snow for trailing and I 
had to depend on the dogs to pick up the 
trail. I had not gone more than a half 
smile when Black Brady, with a_ wild 
velp, started the pack off in a bunch. But 
then our troubles began, as the lion took 
to the cliffs, which made it very hard’ for 
the dogs to follow. However, after two 
hours of hard trailing through the cliffs, 
he came out into a little park where there 
were ten to twenty deer and killed a large 
doe. I think from the noise the dogs 
made they all saw the lion at once after 
it left the carcass and in less than twenty 
minutes they had him up a small fir tree. 
Those dogs, though, seemed so anxious 
for a race that I climbed up and made it 
jump out and I certainly saw a splendid 
race of about three hundred yards be- 
fore it climbed on another tree, and when 
I got within fifty yards of the tree the 
.250-300 Savage cracked and another good 
lion hit the ground, to be grabbed by an 
eager pack of dogs, which would have 
almost torn it to pieces if let alone. I 
took off the pelt and returned to camp, 
well satisfied with the day’s work. 


N the morning of the 3rd I was away 

at seven-thirty and soon I heard the 
dogs open up across the cafion, but the 
trail seemed very cold and I was doubtful 
about them trailing it, but I let them go 
anyway, and they followed it about two 
miles up the cafion and out on an open 
side hill where there was a large band of 
elk. This bothered the dogs and at first 
I thought that they had lost it, but Lead 
was making a big circle and struck a 
fresh track with the rest of the pack and 
soon they had the lion treed and one 
shot from the .250 brought it down for 
the dogs to get some satisfaction. This 
was a small female lion and on my way 
to camp I found an elk that had been 
killed by her, which, probably, would 
have weighed five hundred pounds. Of 
this huge bulk the lion had eaten not 
more than five pounds. 
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On December 4th I left camp at eight 
o'clock and rode until noon, not finding 
a single trail the dogs could follow, but 
I did find the carcass of one deer and 
one elk that had been killed recently, 
and by that I knew that there were more 
lions in the country. I returned to camp 
at two-thirty and spent the rest of the 
time getting up wood and caring for the 
two lion skins. 

December 5th I decided to try a new 
country and put in a very hard day with- 
out jumping a lion, but I got a little satis- 
faction out of shooting a large coyote 
on my way to camp. 


N December 6th when I awoke I 

found that a light snow, not over 
two inches, had fallen. I started out 
early and soon struck the trail of nine 
gray wolves. This I followed about one- 
half a mile and saw where they had been 
running a bunch of elk, but when the elks 
split, so did the wolves, something I had 
not noticed until I discovered that I was 
only following four instead of the whole 
pack, which procedure failed to get an 
elk. However, as they were going my 
way, I kept on their trail and soon found 
a five-point buck that they had killed, 
picking the bones perfectly clean. By 
this time the whole pack had come to- 
gether again and suddenly I saw two 
wolves off about six hundred yards and 
when they went over the ridge I fol- 
lowed, and when I got on top I saw nine 
wolves about one-half a mile away. I 
was riding a good, fast horse and I went 
after them in a minute, but when only 
one hundred yards away my horse hit a 
badger hole and down we went. My gun, 
of course, got full of snow and had to be 
cleaned before I could shoot it, and I 
did this as I ran to catch up with the 
wolves again. Pretty soon I was within 
about three hundred yards of them again 
and then I jumped off and took three 
shots at them, the last one talking a front 
foot of a wolf. Immediately I turned 
the dogs loose on him and they caught 
him in about two miles. I returned to 
camp with no lion tracks, but a wolf. 


ECEMBER 7th it still continued to 

snow and the dogs’ feet were pretty 
sore from running over the rocks yes- 
terday, so I stayed in camp. 

December 8th I left camp at eight and 
went up Hellroaring Cafion and soon 
struck a lion trail that had been along 
there the day before. I knew there was 
a lion somewhere on the cther end, so 
I let the dogs go, knowing well that if 
they found a fresher trail they would fol- 





Each Dog Has His Own Tent 

low it anyway. I followed the dogs until 
2 p.M. before they jumped this lion and 
he was sure a climber, as he made for 
the cliffs and bothered the dogs for about 
half an hour. He had a good start and 
made a pretty race, but I was anxious 
for him to tree as I was hungry and a 
long ways from camp. The dogs were 
soon out of hearing, but I kept on their 
trail and in another hour I could hear 
them barking, having treed the lion in a 
side canon. When I got there I found a 
very large male lion, which a shot in the 
neck brought down. I reached camp at 
dark, tired and hungry, but after a hearty 
meal of nut trout, striped with bacon, 
fried spuds, hot biscuits and strawberry 
jam to finish up on, the world looked a 
whole lot brighter. 


ECEMBER 9th, leaving camp at 

8 p.M., I traveled about five miles 
and discovered Lead, one of my best 
dogs, was not with the pack. As he was 
a very wide ranger, I was satisfied that 
he had struck the trail of a lion too far 
away to be heard, so I made a circle in 
the direction I thought he had gone and 
after traveling an hour, I heard him 
barking, treed across a very rough cafion 











One Of The Lions 


Leaving my horse 
I crossed the cafion and climbed the hill 
to find a medium sized lion with a bob 
tail, which by no means added to his ap- 


about two miles away. 


pearance. I had to shoot him with a re- 
volver, as I had left my rifle in the sad- 
dle. While I was skinning this lion the 
dogs took up a new trail further up the 
cafion and after I had finished the skin- 
ning I followed to find that there had 
been two lions feeding on the carcass of 
an elk, killed the night before, and one 
of them proved to be the hardest lion to 
get as he traveled several miles before the 
dogs could overtake him. I followed as 
fast as I could, but it was -four o’clock 
before I heard the dogs barking treed, 
and by the time I got to the tree it was 
dark, so I had to build a large fire before 
I could see to shoot the lion, which finally 
took -three shots to bring down, as I 
only had a six-shooter. After taking off 
the skin I decided it was a good place to 
stay all night, but I was very hungry and 
while keeping the fire going I thought of 
all the good things I had ever heard of 
to eat. 

On December 10th I reached camp at 
11 A.M. and didn’t lose much time hunt- 
ing up a good breakfast of ham, hot 
cakes and coffee, which hit the spot. 
Then I stretched the two skins and 
rested the balance of the day, and I was 
mighty tired. 


ECEMBER 11th I was up at daylight 
and found a lion had passed within 
thirty yards of my camp, so I got break- 
fast in a hurry and turned the dogs loose 
and had a race that was worth going 
miles to see, but as soon as they jumped 
him, he crossed the river, which was 
frozen over and I thought I could cross 
with my horse as the ice seemed solid. 
When I got half way down he went in 
six feet of water, and by the time I 
got my horse out my clothes were 
frozen stiff and I sure thought I would 
freeze to death. I rode as fast as I 
could back to camp, where I found a 
good fire which saved my life. As soon 
as I could change my clothes I was off 
again after the lion and soon found that 
he had gone about thirty feet in a cave, 
but I crawled in and three shots from 
the 44 Smith & Wesson put him down 
for the final count. This was a large 
male lion and as fat a lion as I ever saw. 
I hunted December 12th, 13th and 14th 
without finding any fresh tracks. 

On December 15th I went to a tele- 
phone station to call up Mr. Thomas 
Frazier, the buffalo keeper in Yellowstone 
Park, who informed me that he found 
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where the lions had killed two elk the 
day before and on December 16th I 
reached this place. 


N December 17th, his son, Roy, a boy 


of nineteen and a keen hunter and 
crack shot, went with me up Buffalo 
Fork. We made camp about two miles 
north of the park line and on the 18th 
we treed a large female lion, which we 
tried to take alive, but we had her in 
five different trees and couldn't get a 
rope over her head We cut the last 
tree and it was very funny to see the 
tree falling with the lion hanging on, as 


if it were trying to hold it up. She de 
cided not to climb up again and went 
into a cave and I had to go in and shoot 
her, and | think it took us at least four 
hours to get her out. 

December 19th we found a fresh track 
and followed it sh distance and saw 
where the lion had jumped on an elk 
and they both went er a steep bank 


When they hit the bottom the elk went 
one way and the lion another I think 


the elk must have fallen on the lion and 
hurt him in some way, for this is the 
only time I ever saw an elk or deer get 
away from a lion after having been 


caught. The lion crossed the river, jump 


ing from rock to rock and one of my 


dogs tried to foll the lion and fell ta 
and was washed under the _ ice and 
drowned \ dog | had refused three 
hundred dollars for! However, we fol- 
lowed another dog and soon we heard the 
dogs coming toward us in full cry and 
then the lion came in sight and treed 


Some Of The Pack 


within forty feet of us. A shot from 
a .256 Newton, which Roy was carrying, 
brought it down. We then discovered 
she had kittens, so we took up the 
back trail and found that the dogs had 
killed one and the other was in a large 
tree, so I climbed up, caught it and put 
it in a sack and shipped it to C. M. 
Lanahan, a noted big game hunter of 
Baltimore, Md., who failed to get a lion 
kitten on any of his hunts and which 
vas something that he had always wanted. 


ECEMBER 20th we returned to the 

buffalo farm and as Mr. and Mrs. 
Frazier were going to Livingston for the 
holidays they asked me to stay with Roy 
until they returned, which I was glad 
to do as we had some great sport 
shooting wolves and coyotes. I made 
some long distance shots, but got no 
hits. 

On January 4th I returned to my camp 
at Hellroaring and engaged Mr. Henry 
Anderson, of Gardiner, Montana, a park 
scout and a great lion hunter, to help me 
capture two lions alive by roping, as 
had an order from a zoo for two and the 
first day we treed a very large male lion, 
in one of the worst jungles of Montana. 
As it was almost impossible to take him 
alive, the .250 did its work again. After 
a few days of hunting we jumped a lion 
with two big kittens about five months 
old. She climbed a very tall fir tree, and 
after her I went, taking a rope with me 
and she was so high that Anderson tied 
three saddle ropes together and could 
just reach the end of the rope when I 


got it over her, but before I roped her 
she went out on a limb just above my 
head. Just as she turned around the limb 
broke and down she came, striking me 
on the head and shoulders with her hind 
feet, but she caught with her front foot 
and went up again. I don’t know who 
was the more frightened, the lion or 
“vours truly.” Finally we managed to 
tie her without much more trouble, but 
she choked herself to death that night at 
camp. After finishing with the big lion, 
we went back and treed the kittens, which 
we tied pretty easily, but not without 
finding that they could both bite and 
scratch. They are now in the Washing- 


ton Park Zoo, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


OFTEN saw two and three thousand 

elk in a day while chasing lions, and 
it’s mighty hard trailing for the dogs 
when a band of several hundred elk pass 
over a lion’s trail. In my opinion, where 
the elk are as thick as they are here, a 
lion will average killing two elk a week, 
as the lion we got with kittens killed 
two in one day. 


HERE are a lot of would-be sports- 

men who have it in for the hound 
and the houndman, but I claim a pack of 
trained dogs in the hands of a hunter 
is the greatest protection our protected 
game has, and I expect to keep a well 
trained pack of bear and lion dogs for 
several years yet, or until I get to be an 
old man. I am only a kid of fifty years 
now and have hunted with dogs for thirty 
vears. 
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A Hunters 
By Jinrikisha 
Richard k. Wood 


SVERY vea ve used to go into the 
4 North Woods, and every year we 
sweated and groaned under a load of 
deer bulk until the weet of successful 
game bags was taken away. 


nuity of a member of our 





Then the ing 
annual parties, one Holdridge Green, 
who in his palmv davs had been addicted 
to the motorcvele “bug,” saved us many 
back-aches, and incidentally, considerable 
protanity 

The illustration leaves little to be told. 
A motocycle wheel was taken (you can 


quietly borrow one somewhere, if neces- 
cary, though I recommend it be returned) 
for the running-gears of a sort of hibred 
wheel-barrow-jinrikisha. The frame 
work is very simple and can be built 
from the picture—indeed, much improved 

by any one who has sense enough to 
go hunting 

\s will be noted, the back projections 








are closely akin to plow handles (only 
lacking its aches) and the front acts as 
shafts—making it a cinch for two husky 
men to take in or out of the woods sev- 
eral hundred pounds at a load. In this 
case a fender holds the deer off the 
wheel. As pictured, it is an excellent 
device for hauling one deer, and the nice 
part of the affair is that it will follow 
any trail a man can walk over and carry 
a deer, and do it much easier. Of course 
for heavier loads a box contraption can 
be built over the wheel. 

Ever since this part of our outfit was 
devised we have hauled into the woods, 
about six miles, all our duffle on it, and 
last season brought out ten deer—not at 
one load, however. 

Make one of these for your next fall’s 
trip if you have been accustomed to 
“packing in” and see how the boys will 
scramble to get hold of the jinrikisha. 
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After all we got him NOT 


Esteemed Friend Pal: 


HE biggest fish we saw _ got 
away, and I decided immediately 
after the action that he was en- 


tirely within his right. 
Unless you have had a similar experi- 
concludes that you 


ence, common sense 
can not appreciate this matter at all. 
It always seems very much darker, 


when it is dark, when one is accompanied 


by a bright light, all things being in- 
tense, only by comparison, and it there- 
fore looks darker than it is, when you 
have a bright light close to you. The 
idea of this is to convey to you the 
conditions under which we were labor- 
ing at the time the big fish got away, 
and the accident happened. 


At times when it 1s not apparent that 
one is going to be able in the legitimate 
way to provide enough of the finny tribe 
to satisfy the ravished condition of one’s 
appetite, which is the usual condition of 
appetites on the strenuous fishing forays 
—what is known as giging is sometimes 
resorted to; it is considered a sure way 
to a mess of meat, and is gone about 
with a good deal of confidence in the 
results. 

The tools employed consist of a bright 


light, a long pole, on the end of which 
is attached a four-pronged instrument 
with teeth at the point of each prong, 


which look like the decoration on the end 
of the gentleman’s tail who is supposed 


to run the place where a lot of us are 
going when the big doings are over here, 
providing we do not change our ways 
Mostly fishermen foregather there, I am 
told. 
JOU are supposed to use considerable 
stealth in the hunt for the fish you 
expect to get, now imagine how inno- 


unsuspecting members of the 
as they lay sleeping along the 


the 
iT ¢ yk 


cent 
tribe 


edge of the water. On second thought, 
though, they do not seem to be really 
asleep, for the least sound will send 
them at once upon their way to the 
fathomless depths. 

It is customary for two to hunt in a 
party, one holds the bright light very 
near the water’s edge, and the other 
stands ready to “jab” the long poled 
thing in the general direction indicated 
by the form seen below the water’s sur- 
face, also his other function is to be 
hit in the face by all the twigs and brier 


bushes cast aside by the one whose busi- 
ness it is to find the prey with the bright 
light. 

At such times as the one with the pole 
and its attachments does make a hit, 
there seems to be no complaint made by 
the hunted, there is no outcry, and no 
regrets, apparently. 

It seems to be characteristic of all 
bodies of water to have a very irregular 
coast line, and this, no doubt, is directly 
responsible for the condition of the geog- 
raphy at the water’s edge. The path 
taken by these hunters leads, sometimes, 
along a very smooth and even surface, 
decorated by grass, and in its absence. 
sand or even mud, bvt it is also usual 


for Mr. Fish not to “e found there: his 
favorite place is i St under some pro- 
iecting log. or half wav between two 


mud-covered sticks. and these are found 


along a bank not nearly so attractive to 
stick to as some that might be called to 
mind. 


} OTHING of sufficient age and size 
had been seen for a distance of 
several miles, taking fatigue as an indi- 
cator, so you may be sure that we were 
anxious to strike true, and yours truly 
was at this time in charge of the long 
pole and its accompaniments. Before 
the final action is described, imagine if 
you can the general contour of the sur- 
rounding vicinity. Directly in front, of 
course, is the lake, and in our present 
state of natural and artificial equipment 
only the edge of that is visible. Mature 
judgment would decide that it was about 
sixteen or sixteen and a half inches from 


our pedal extremities to the water, and 
straight down at that. Water is very 
deceiving, at least that is my present 


judgment, but in desperate climaxes of 
one’s life, such as this, you are not think- 
ing in a mature way and snap conclusions 
rule one’s actions. This snap judgment 
at this time concluded that it must be 
about twelve or thirteen inches from the 
water’s surface to the exact spot where 
this particular big member of the hunted 
tribe was peacefully taking his siesta, 
and from his person to what appeared 
to be the bottom of the lake at this point 
would be perhaps three inches and a 
fraction, unfortunately a more careful 
investigation would have shown that it 
was in the neighborhood of three feet 
instead of three inches, as was judged, 
on a direct line of the latter dimensions 


HE bright light was carefully held 

directly on the form of said _ big 
fish, the idea being that he is supposed 
not to move as long as this operation 
is continued, as the bright light in his 
eyes is doubtless very soothing. This 
was the whole condition at the time the 
long pole was supposed to go, and did 
go into action, propelled by all the stored 
up, vigorous strength of yours truly. It 
turned out that Mr. Big Fish got away. 
This was determined after the remain- 
ing piece of the long pole, together with 
the instrument herebefore described, had 
finally been extracted from the bottom 
of the lake by the combined efforts of 
the crew, but the main part of the action 


had taken place before this was deter- 
mined, 
If you have ever attended a college 


field meet you have no doubt taken no, 
tice of the gyrations of Mr. Athlete when 
he does the “stunt” known as the pole 
vault. It is a very pretty sight to see 
this voung Apollo, as he gracefully leaps 
into the air, passes over the line, and 
alights gently on the other side, ready to 
accept the applause of the spectators. 
This only to indicate the possible relation 


to the athlete’s and my own performance, 
which was “pulled” under somewhat dif- 
ferent surroundings and conditions. 
HE pole was raised rather high, in 
fact I consider now that it was 
raised too high, considerably. Then it 
was forced down, rapidly, too rapidly, 


and at the point it was judged that it 
would strike something that would stop 
it, it proved to be determined to travel 


on and on, in fact. Without any in- 
tention whatever the pole vault part of 
the performance was here and then at- 


tempted and completed, however, not 
gracefully, as there was no_ intended 
muscular effort used whatever. The 


landing was made in about nine feet of 
aqua pura and it has been my experience 
that this constitutes a very non-resisting 
material, when in contact with one hun- 
dred and seventy pounds of unbuoyed 
materials, such as I happen to be con- 
structed from. I was not properly robed 
for this action and, therefore, suffered 
more inconvenience than I might have 
otherwise suffered. My exploration of 
the bottom of the lake was very brief, 
and upon again visiting the surface and 
taking soundings and locations, it was ap- 
parent that I was twenty feet from a lo- 
cation which I quickly picked out as more 
desirable, and I made immediate plans to 


gain this objective. I was considerably 
impeded by such items as heavy deer- 
skin boots, heavy army style pants, and 


flannel shirt, which really all take on 
and hold an unsuspected amount of water 
and do it quickly. I can say, however, 
that I was not impeded further by the 
possession of my cap, which seemed to 
form a desperate attachment for the in- 
terior regions of the lake, and so far 
as I know, is still there, under -what con- 
ditions I am unable to say. After several 
very vigorous strokes of legs, arms and 
imagination it was possible for me to 
reach a location where my pedal ex- 
tremities were once more able to sup- 
port my anatomy, which, when extended 
to its full length, perhaps fuller than 
ever before, was sufficient to allow my 
proboscis to extend above the water, out 
into the blessed air above, and by using 
care and caution, finally my entire per- 
son was once more safely on shore. 


HE disrupting part now was the 

fact that the other member of the 
party had evidently gone into convulsions, 
and apparently needed immediate atten- 
tion. Snap judgment here again sug- 
gested that said treatment should be the 
administration of the toe of the right- 
foot deerskin boot, and I am certain 
now that this was another mistake, as 
it only seemed to make matters worse. 
However, after considerable conversa- 
tion it was decided to investigate the 
remains of the pole, having in mind the 
gaining of our prey by this means. We 
were doomed to another disappointment, 
as in the terms of many, there “was 
nothing doing”; he had escaped us. 


All the attraction of this “sport” was 
now absent from the desire of fifty per 
cent of our crew, so we went back to our 
point of debarkation and fried some 
bacon and eggs, which constitutes the 
main fare of those who persist in going 
fishing. 

Personally, I shall confine my fishing 


from this time on to the legitimate, and 
if ever I should see said Mr. Big Fish 
I hope it will be on the end of a good 
line and I shall take particular pains to 
“set steady in the boat.” 


Yours for Worms, 
Luther P. Cooley 
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INCE the remote day that an un- 
known Chinese scientist 
a mixture of saltpeter, sulphur ard 
separat pulverized, 


coucocted 





charce val, 
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first rank those most suited to 
women, 

The writer knows a girl of seventeen 
who was forced to make a choice be- 
tween a really serious health resort and 
a stout ashen bow, with what result the 


accompanying photographs will show. 


among 


E has seen her draw the bow with 

the muscular ease that a man might 
envy, and watched the three-foot arrow 
streak on its special mission with a deadly 
accuracy that, after repeated repetitions, 
almost grows monotonous. 

She is a true sportswoman and sees no 
harm in meting out summary punishment 
to the despoiler of her flower garden or 
orchard. 

“TI am afraid you think me a regular 
she smiled, after enumerating— 
at my request—the results of her latest 
excursion in the field. At my gallant, 
but somewhat dubious “No,” she showed 
me a tooth-girdled young apple tree, a 
still others, which con- 


savage,’ 


second, and soon 


vinced me Bunny had well merited death 
at the hands of their fair owner 

It was a pleasant winter afternoon, 
free trom thick weather, and as we 


walked out across the fields to a large 
cut-over timber land, she 





strip of seemed 








then granulated and dried, there was 
handwriting on the wall for the long bow 
that trurned the tide of defeat into a 
glorious victory for the English Edward 
at Crecy 
Practical 
gunpowder 
slowly but sure 
ly drove the | . 
conqueror of 
the French in 
to the dim ob 
scurity of the . 
museum, from ; 
where it has 
since emerged 
to range itself 
alongside of 
the tennis rac- 
quet and the 
golt stick. 
Women and 
men on both 
sides of the 
Atlantic have 
gone in for 
archery, and 
many clubs en- 
joy their reg 
ular outings at 


this dignified, 
wholesome 
sport. 


HE time 
has passed 
when the typi 
cal scientist 
litterateur or 
others with 
relative mis- 
sions were 
marked for 
recognitio! by 
faulty eyes 
emaciater 
bodies and a 
weary carriage 
cultivated by 
midnight oil 
and long hours 
spent over re- 
tort or desk 
The pace 
grows taster, 
faster, and to 
compete suc 
cessfully thinking humanity has at last 
realized the necessity of better bodies to 


meet the ever-increasing demand for bet 
ter work. 

Naturally we have turned to = sport 
Archery is one of the many, and takes 








The Bowstring Twanged 
to» enjoy every moment of that delight- 
ful state of anticipation known only to 
the hunter. I walked deceitfully at her 
side trying, for the sake of the figure she 
made, 
alas! 


to accept her game-bag story: but 
my own past experiences with the 








questionable veracity of hunters and fish- 
ermen got the better of all sentiment. 
Ten rabbits in two hours, without a sin- 
gle miss, and this, too, by a woman armed 
only with a bow and arrow, is too much 
even for the gullibility of the amateur, 
when everyone knows that the crack shot 
has off days. 

I continued my walk, now and then 
helping myself to generous pinches of 
the proverbial “salt.” 


HE uncleared land that was to be the 

hunting ground was criss-crossed by 
narrow trails that zigzagged through a 
labyrinth of dead weeds and grass, from 
brushpile to burrow. 

Bunny had left mark on every 
growing thing, and was no doubt present 
in goodly numbers. 

My companion warned me to advance 
with great caution, for the little animal is 
easily alarmed in nice weather and usu- 
ally darts away at top speed on the first 
hint of danger. 

Hunting with the bow 
noiseless approach, for if one would be 
certain of replenishing the larder, Bunny 
must be taken otf his guard like a weary 
sentinel asleep on his post. 

The dry grass and dead leaves crackled 
provokingly be- 
neath our feet 
as we | pro- 
ceeded. I held 
my camera 

| ready for in- 
i stant use. 


his 


requires a 


RESENTLY 
my compan- 

ion issued a 
low-voiced 
commandto 
halt. My blun- 
dering walk 
carried me “the 
fatal one more 


step,” and a 
large, weil- 
grown rabbit 


seemed to shoot 
out from under 
the very soles 
of my _ shoes. 
He bounded 
away through 
the rattling 
weeds like the 
wind. 

Fortunately, I 
happened to 
think of my 
camera, and on- 
ly had time to 
snap the tense 
huntress, when 
the taut bow- 
string twanged 
and the arrow 
glanced like 
lightning into 
the thicket 
ahead. 

Running for- 
ward, I founda 
furry outlaw in 
the last struggle 
of his criminal 
life. The needle- 
pointed, copper- 
tipped arrow 
had passed 
neatly through his chest just behind the 
shoulders and bitten deep into the bole of 
a young sapling, from which I finally 
withdrew it after some vigorous tugging. 
This running shot was made at nineteen 
long steps, equaling nearly that many 














yards, and I was astonished to find the 
slender ash arrow carried fully as much 
or more penetration than a twenty-two- 
calibered rifle. 


HAVE seen unprofessional sportsmen 

who are counted fair shots fail re- 
peatedly on much less difficult targets, 
and that, too, with a standard, double- 
barreled shotgun that carries a whole 
handful of shot. 

The shot was a good one, and I said 
so admiringly, though I must confess I 
was not at all sure in my own mind it 
was one of those timely accidents that 
invariably seem to happen to the other 
chap. The fair archer modestly dis- 
claimed credit, frankly stating that she 
was in good luck indeed to kill running 
three times out of ten. 

“The setting shots are another matter,” 
she said with a touch of pride, “and 
much easier. I should feel myself in 
very bad form to miss one within any- 
thing like the proper range.” 

Directly I had an excellent opportunity 
to judge for myself. 


few minutes sev- 

eral wily rabbits got up out of 
range and fled precipitately before us 
through the quivering brush to safety. 
Again it was I who aroused a tardy 
sleeper from his dreams; or, perhaps he 
saw only me, and estimating me correctly 
as a sort of harmless specimen of my 


ITHIN the next 


the Plains 


A Heritage of 








Doing Very Well, Thank You 


kind, and only moved for fear I should 
awkwardly trample him under foot. 

The weeds were too thick to risk a 
shot and we stood perfectly still, waiting. 

3unny hopped leisurely down _ his 
beaten runway for thirty vards to an 
open spot, where he stopped to sit up 
straight, and gazed inquisitively back over 
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his shoulder at the blundering invader of 
his domain. Before I could think of the 
loaded camera dangling forgotten in my 
hand, the sharp note of the bowstring 
struck my ear and a dread, white line 
was drawn from it to the gray target. 

Bunny dropped in his tracks like he 
had been hit broadside by a load of num- 
ber six shot. The shot was made at 
thirty measured yards and the rabbit was 
quite dead when I picked him up with 
an arrow through his heart. 

My last doubt as to the lady’s ability 

to shoot straight and shoot to kill was 
dispelled. So our hunt ended, and the 
first one I have ever taken where the sole 
weapon used was a five-foot bow and 
three-foot arrows. One thing, however, 
that may be said in favor of this rather 
primitive method of filling the gamebag 
is this: The game either falls directly 
into the hands of the hunter or goes off 
scot free. 
EREAFTER I shall take the precau- 
tionary measure to remove my hat 
to a lady archer, for fear she might 
prove to be a militant suffragette. Such 
things have happened. 

Light of heart, I wended my solitary 
way homeward through the red light of 
the flaming fireball poised low on the 
wintery landscape. For once more was 
my wavering, childish faith in the ex- 
ploits of Robin Hood and William Tell 
fully restored. 





A He 


(The Old 45 Six-gun Today) 


By 


Fred Copeland 


NTERWOVEN through all the 
Union’s most glorious chapter of 
history, the winning of the golden 
West, is the six-gun. In the fiction 
of this period, than which none other has 
delighted the readers of a nation with so 
pure romance, this frontier model re- 
volver lends a color and action that has 
no rival. On this very evening thousands 
who never held a revolver in their hands 
will recognize the old Single Action Army 
Colt’s .45 as it flashes from the holster 
on the screens of countless moving pic- 
ture theatres from Maine to Oregon. 

To urge the use of the famous model 
to-day is to fancy the revolver enthusiasts 
arising in their pews in solid ranks and 
to hear them inquire: “What does any- 
one want with one of the great .45 Pace- 
makers, a relic of the old days of the 
frontier?” Chanting in perfect accord 
they would be sure to exclaim: “Live 
in the 20th century and shoot a .38 Spe- 
cial or .44 Special, the recognized leaders 
in the U. S. Revolver Association Cham- 
pionships !” 

When we live in the 20th century that 
is what we do use; a lean, racy target re- 
volver of the very finest make and ad- 
justment. But some of us don’t always 
live in the present century. If it could be 
told why this is so, it would reveal why 
not a few love the old six-gun. Perhaps 




















Silver City And A Comparison Of The 
Short and Long Cartridges 


at times you have tried to picture in writ- 
ten words the magic of the Great Plains 
only to discover the sunshine of our great 
West cannot be spread on paper. It is in 
such places many of us love to linger at 
times where the tan comes quickly to the 
cheek, and to see as though in a mirage 
the stalwart trooper follow the fluttering 
guidon over the brown swells on the 
track of the aristocratic Sioux, to feel 
the freedom of the cattle days on the 
range and in frontier town where there 
was the fascinating purr of the roulette 
wheels. Through it all stalks the Single 
Action Colt’s. Have you ever lived with 
one long enough to know its whims and 
to cease to wonder why it is popular to- 
day in the land where its deadly blast 
demanded the right to fame? 


ritage of the Plains 


ESPITE the thousands of these re- 

volvers in existence it has been al- 
most impossible during the present year 
to procure one. A canvas was made of 
ten of the largest cities between Boston 
and Seattle without a single specimen 
coming to light. Another trial over the 
southwestern States from St. Louis to 
Tucson, Arizona, revealed a few at pre- 
mium prices. Ts it not, indeed, a mute 
tribute to the famous arm, if not a living 
test of its popularity, inasmuch as the 
factory was still turning them out in 
quantities up to the time of the recent 
war? 

In Silver City, New Mexico, the factory- 
new specimen was obtained the study of 
which these lines are to bear record. She 
was christened “Silver City” after the 
manner of the old trappers of the Rock- 
ies who named their weapons after the 
locality where they were obtained. 

Since “Silver City” has hot and con- 
stant use it will not be amiss to portray 
its means of conveyance. These arms 
weigh two pounds and to attach one to 
the usual belt is to experience the sensa- 
tion of hanging a brick on one’s ear by 
a strand of piano wire. There is, how- 
ever, a proper equipment and because of 
it a digression is made here. So many 
attend Frontier Days, the famous range- 
land contest in Cheyenne, that it is likely 
more than one of my readers has crossed 
the cowboy-worn doorstep of Frank 
Meanea’s saddle shop. Had they a year 
ago crossed the street they would have 
beheld in a window a belt and holster as 
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a part of the outfit of Jim Willoughby, 
a man who rode the range thirty years 
ago. Without mentioning the fact to 
Frank Meanea, should you order from 
him to-day a belt and helster it would 
be a duplicate of the@nes in the fine outfit 
of thirty years ago. The belt is three 
inches wide after being folded and sewn, 
but it is as pliable as an eel skin and 
swings a heavy six-gun as a wealth of ex- 
perience has taught that it should ride 
The open holster has the nicety of a gus- 
set which will not pinch the trigger guard. 
Those who have carried a Single Action 
Colt’s even for short distances will appre- 
ciate why at the outset stress is laid on a 
belt and holster that, undecorated, will 
cost eight dollars. 


OR over forty years this old model of 
the Colt’s has been produced in three 
lengths of barrels. If you should wonder 
about this an official of the factory would 
tell you that the 434-inch barrel was in- 
tended for holster use on horseback, the 
'%-inch for holster use on foot, and the 
length for those who carried no rifle 
in their outfit. This statement follows 
closely the history of their use; the cow- 
puncher used the arm in its 434-inch 
barrel taking the .44-40 Winchester car- 
tridge, the gambler usually chose the 5'4- 
inch barrel in the .41 caliber, and the 
7% was designed for and used by the 
U. S. trooper who carried two of them 
in the .45 caliber, and was also used by 
those who carried no rifle. 

It has been said that the old gun in 
the 5%-inch barrel is the best balanced 
revolver ever put in a man’s hand. “Sil- 
ver City” protrudes an honest snout of 
514 inches and it has proven short enough 
not to be awkward and long enough for 
the 50-yd. target range. 


LTHOUGH the old West specialized 

in the caliber of six-gun ammunition 
the .45 Colt’s cartridge is the romantic 
one and hence the size “Silver City” uses. 
The .45 Colt’s cartridge in the Single Ac- 
tion is king, striking the most horrible 
blow of all revolvers. The factory loaded 
ammunition costs 3 cents a cartridge but 
ve must have them to get the shells for 
reloading, then the shots will be reduced 
in cost to 1 cent. Let us procure some 
full service 38-grain black powder loads 
with the 255-grain bullet in order that we 
may experience the honest lift of the old 
original load. It was invented for the 
U. S. army and not for the devil as might 
be fancied since the strongest men could 
not get off a shot without flinching. 

To bring “Silver City” nearer to you I 
wish to degenerate into the first person. 
I am accustomed to using revolvers and 
in proof of it humbly say that recently 
while some of my contemporaries were 
out of form I captured the first prize 
medal from the U. S. Revolver Associa- 
tion in token of a State championship. 
Moreover, like others, I have shot in dit- 
ferent calibers some of the brothers and 
sisters of “Silver City.” Yet I confess 
it frankly, it is a mistake to let off a .45 
under a gun club porch; the acoustic 
properties may prove too perfect. My 
first shot went into the 7 ring of the 50-yd. 
target but after that it was with labor 
and sorrow a shot was teased within 
the 4 ring. To one who is used to making 
passable scores with a target revolver it 
is a hardship to see the shots go off the 
paper. But there lies the beauty of the 
whole thing; the revolver is the hardest 
weapon to master of the firearms family 
save the automatic pistol, and the .45 cali- 
ber is the end of the road, it’s the hardest. 
Here, then, is something to conquer. The 
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The Honest Lift Of The “45” 


nerves must be trained not to throw up 
their tails and run when the awful mo- 
ment arrives for the hammer to bite the 
primer. 


CONTRARY to popular belief, the .45 
cal. 38-grain black powder cartridge 
when shot in the open sends out a dull 
blast that does not fret the ears. A cor- 
responding load of smokeless is sharper. 
How then shall we conquer this largest 
metallic revolver cartridge? Even though 
the service charge was reduced in the 
army to 28 grains and the loaded am- 
munition is on the market, the difference 
in recoil is so small the remedy is not 
here. It must come about by fairly living 
for a time with the weapon; by constantly 
snapping the hammer on empty cartridge 
shells on a mark, and by the use of light 
mid-range ammunition. 

Fortunately reloading the .45 shells is 
very simple, simple if you can get the 
tools. Not unlike “Lincoln Penny” who 
used to delight us in a somewhat semi- 
recent musical comedy by chanting, “How 
to Make a Raspberry Tart,” one would be 
inclined to change the words and sing: 
Make a pecilled list to-day 
Of a .45 Colt and loads with which to play 
Some primers, powder, -and loading nip- 

pers, 
A hols oe belt, and 10-league slippers. 


The 10-league slippers would be the real 
asset, for by the time an outfit is assem- 
bled by mail it will be realized how much 
better it would have been to have made 
a pilgrimage, procuring the goods en 
route. 


HERE are many Ideal devices to make 
reloading a joy but one little machine 
will get the first salute from the once 
grimy paws of the lubricating-by-hand 











A Proper Belt W Will Cony In Comfort 





sportsmen. With this machine the dry 
bullet sneaks from sight for a second, 
then reappears, resized, with just the 
grooves pressed full of lubricant. Inas- 
much as the die and punches for our use 
are .454/1000 of an inch, the machine will 
handle both the regular 255-grain bullet 
(No. 454190) and the tiny new 153-grain 
hollow base bullet (No. 45468). Forty- 
five Colt’s ammunition has never been de- 
veloped to the shades and niceties of the 
44 Special and .38 Special revolver car- 
tridges, so we have a trail without bewil- 
dering bypaths. It gladdens the eye to 
have the big, honest .45 shells bright and 
shiny and they will stay so pretty well as 
long as they do not encounter black pow- 
der, then neither Vichy, Dubonnet, Rye, 
nor Benedictine will restore their once 
smiling face. Muriatic acid will clean 
them in a way but it takes Sapolio and an 
agitated rag to make them shine. Six 
grains of DuPont No. 3 or R. S. Q. 
smokeless pistol powder is right for the 
little mid-range load. Although it makes 
a large air space the regular shells may 
be used. There is, however, a shell % 
inch shorter that is neater for the little 
load. An old rancher friend of mine used 
to speak of “Short .45’s” and “Long 
45’s” just as one speaks of “.22 Short” 
and “22 Long,” referring to ammuni- 
tion he bought back in the 80’s. Surely 
enough after a determined hunt I found 
some primed .45 short shells at one of the 
factories. At sometime they must have 
been loaded up in light ammunition but, 
if so, it is not on the market to-day. For 
the regular full load 7 grains of powder 
is a safe and strong charge. Eight and 
one-half grains of No. 3 is allowable but 
I have a feeling I would like to be hob- 
bled to a stout post if I were to use this 
amount of powder. 


UNCHING holes in and about an 8- 

inch bull’s-eye at 50 yards with the .45 
Colt’s is not spectacular but it is the quick- 
est method of learning how to control the 
weapon. Close as the ten holes may be 
in the black, it will not cause any jaw 
dropping by the uninitiated. But take 
one of these disinterested subjects into 
the hills. Pull your gun on a rock four 
times the size of an 8-inch bull’s eye at 
one-half the distance of the standard 50- 
yard and you may be sure both eyes of 
your companion will be working hard at 
your “marvelous” skill in hitting every 
time. There comes a humble joy that 
stirs your being, and you are entitled to 
it for it takes real interest in the art to 
gain the last span of skill that counts. 
After a month of daily peppering paper 
targets with the little 153-grain bullets and 
pounding a daily target with the big loads, 
then the “feel” of the six-gun begins to 
steal on you and it will be apparent that 
the arm is a well-tuned instrument with 
which one may play better and better even 
though it was designed not for a target 
arm but a man-killer. 

Plumb atop the back of general interest 
is “shooting from the hip,” a sort of 
“snap rim | ’—“rapid fire” we call it 
to-day in U. S. R. A. phraseology. No 
one under any apne mee would trust 
to this style of shooting if there were time 
to aim the weapon. Along the old fron- 
tier when the moment arrived for the cli- 
max seconds were more to be desired 
than fine sights and the actors fired the 
instant the gun could be yanked from 
the holster. The best men were best be- 
cause they practiced hard. Many who 
know nothing of six-guns firmly believe 
the skilled hands of the old West could 
make the Peacemaker yell for the under- 
taker no matter how far away the victim 
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The Reversion of Johnny Mike Easy 








One Of The Early Models 


stood. Those familiar with target re- 
volvers are just as certain the plainsman 
couldn’t get one shot out of ten in the 
standard 234-inch bull’s-eye over the 20- 
yard range, aiming or “hip shooting.” 
Often two parties of extremes find the 
truth half way between them. After the 
45 Colt’s is under good control at paper 
targets, a trial of “hip shooting” over 
ranges varying from 10 to 20 yards will 
startle the “gun” lover with the truth that 


nature has done a lot for him. Not un- 
like target shooting, practice in “hip 
shooting” will develop an uncanny skill, 


for the Single Action Colt’s has no su- 
perior in balance for this particular type 
of shooting. 

Of the manipulation of the six-gun in 
the 70’s and 80's it is hard to 
get definite and detailed infor- 
mation of either general or 
specific skill. Dozens of times 
I have asked the same old ques- 
tion, “What was the skill of 
the Old West with the six-gun?” 
when in conversation with those 
who saw it working during its 
whole history and I choose two 
examples which are modest 
enough to be truthful. 


ET us sit by the fireside of 





an “old-timer” whom we 
may know as Charlie, a man 
who lived through the cattle 


wars of Wyoming, and one who 
has been poked out of a sound 
sleep by the cold muzzle of a 
45. Under his roof on the 
rangeland often Tom Horn 
slept, a cattle detective once fa- 
mous in Cheyenne’s local history for 
more reasons than that he furnished the 
“Capital Nearest Heaven” with its last 
public hanging. 


“Charlie, how did the cow punchers 
practice with the six-gun?” I asked. 

“Well, I had a hitching post between 
the house and bunkhouse that got broken 
off and Sundays the boys used to ride 
their horses by it about 15 yards away 
and shoot at it on the go.” 

“Could they hit it often?” 

“Some couldn’t hit it once in six shots, 
a few could make the wood fly nearly 
every time.” 

“Do you reckon Tom Horn could have 
hit it pretty often?” 

“Tom was sure clever with a six-gun, 
he could have hit it every time. I’ve 
seen him kill jack-rabbits at 20 yards 
from his horse and the rabbit was mov- 


” 


ing. 

“That was uncommon good work,” I 
agreed. 

“Yes, Tom used to start an empty to- 


mato can down a hill and offer to bet a 
dollar a shot he could make a hit every 
time.” 

“Could he?” I asked with interest. 

“No, but he felt he could more than 
half the time.” 

Again, let us wander along the streets 
of a once wild town on the Great Plains, 
and our companion is an “old-timer” as 








An Ante-Bellum Model 


practice with the .45, shooting left and 
right over the saddle, just as we practiced 
swinging the sabre. It was not fine work 
but I came to it rather suddenly after I 
left the service. You see, two of us be- 
came interested in the same young lady 
and my contestant in the new venture 
served notice he was gunning for me. 
When the glad tidings came, I got a six- 
gun and began to practice hard till I could 
get the cylinder-full in a post at 20 yards 
nearly every time. We met in the Black 
Hills of South Dakota but not a shot was 
fired—I got my gun out first.” 


ECENTLY a man made a visit back 

East after thirty years in the West 
where it had been his business to hire and 
discharge hundreds of cowboys. Not till 
he reached Chicago did he lay aside his 
“gun”—it was a Single Action 
Colt’s .45. Those to-day who 
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the Sioux war bullet in his body might 
well attest. We will ask him the old 
question. 

“As a youngster in the troops I had to 


have drifted to Old Mexico in 
search of excitement still cling 
to the old six-gun of the plains. 
in fact, there are some questions 
only silence may answer: Where 
is there a one-hand gun that 
delivers so sudden a knock-out 
blow? Where is there one more 
quickly recognized? Never again 
in the days to come will a sin- 
gle type of weapon so cover it- 
self with a halo of romance, 
nor live to so ripe an age in 
hearts of revolver lovers. 

Like the cheerful, clean, sweet 
sagebush, the old six-gun seems 
forever associated with a life 
of daring and adventure, and its 
fame will not lose color till the 
remaining immense _ solitudes 
and wide horizons of the two 
Americas are blotted out forever by 
human habitation, and civilization de- 
mands a judicious burning of powder and 
scattering of lead. 
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The Reversion of Johnny Mike Easy 


N his relation to nature, man is com- 

parable to a monkey turned loose 

in a chemical laboratory. Discon- 

tented, and hostile to conditions he 
does not understand, he is perpetually dis- 
regarding certain laws, which are inflexi- 
ble, and as stable as the sun and the 
moon. This discontent he terms progres- 
siveness. 

Wars, and pestilence, and forest fires, 
and floods, and hog cholera, and many 
other distressful things with which the 
race is afflicted are traceable to this very 
cause, though man calls them dispensa- 
tions of providence. 

One of the early problems that pre- 
sented itself was the Indian, who, having 


By 
Frank Stick 


some conception of the precepts and 
the laws of the wilderness, had worked 
out his existence according to his own 
ideas, and got along very well indeed. 
To civilized man came a simple solution. 
It was the first thing that occurred to 
him, no doubt, and from his point of 
view, entirely logical and practicable. 

Quoth he, “We will model him over, 
in our own image.” 

For two centuries, and more, he has 
been working along this line, but so far 
each specimen has cracked ere it left 
the kiln. The end is not yet. 


HIS tale is of two who lived at the 

edge of the forest. They were called, 
by their white neighbors, Mike Easy, and 
Johnny Mike Easy, though in their own 
tongue it was pronounced differently, and 
had a broader meaning. Micadzie was a 
name that had come to them, through 
generations of warriors and chiefs; a 
name which in ages past had been re- 
spected, feared and honored throughout 
a region comprising more than a hundred 
thousand square miles. Micadzie. The 
eagle. 

As they had chosen to follow the white 
man’s blaze, and the white man’s God; 
though not quite understanding, both 
father and son accepted the bestowal of 
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Field and Stream 


that was almost feminine in its 
gentleness he touched the face, 
softly. 

“Are ye awake 
he whispered. 


yet, father?” 


HE man’s head rolled slow- 
ly upon the flour’ sack 
stuffed with hemlock which 
served as a pillow, until the fire- 


light defined the sharp  cheek- 
bones and hollow eye sockets. 
His great gnarled hand found 
the boy’s firm fingers and 


pressed them for an instant, as 
he answered: 





A Gaunt Figure Lay Huddled In Blankets 


the nickname in apparent good humor, 
and if it rankled, no sign was torthcom- 
ing 


One day, in attempting to battle against 
forest fires that came to represent the 
law, a broken limb, which had lodged in a 
tree, fell against the father’s leg. In 
effect, it was much like a rolling pin 
crashing down upon a piece of spaghetti. 
Other men carried the stricken one from 


the 


the field, upon a blanket stretched be- 

tween two peevies, and the boy put him 

to bed. 

:* was late autumn when this thing 
happened Shortly came snow and 

arctic breezes, by wav of Canada and 

Lake Superior, and the world froze up. 


The boy was strong of heart and of body, 
but as he had not yet assimilated the law 
of the white man, and had forgotten the 
law of the wild, he found the going hard 
indeed. 

At that dismal period before dawn, the 


boy arose from his rude bed of balsam 
boughs, in a room so cold that he re- 
coiled from the bite of it He stumbled 
over to the wide fireplace, and with the 
aid of birch bark, placed in readiness, 
he coaxed the grav coals into life until 
the room was suffused bv a wavering 
glow, and a faint suggestion of warmth. 


When the tea can had begun to grumble, 
where it hung, above the flame, he placed 
a pan containing chunks of salt pork, and 
squaw bread, afloat in a lake of grease, 
upon the table. Then he tiptoed back 
into the shadows, where a low bunk clung 
to the horizontal logs which formed the 
rear wall of the cabin. 

He leaned over a gaunt figure that lay 
huddled in blankets, and with a gesture 


“I just now woke and was about to 
speak to you. The leg was_ better 
through the night, and: sleep came to me.” 

“Maybe the prayers I made to the 
white man’s God, were heard at last. Late 
into the night I lay and asked pity for 
us,” the boy said hopefully. 

The father frowned as he spoke harsh- 
ly: “What have they done for us, the 
white man’s God and the white man’s 
way? Sickness, hunger, hate. This has 
been our lot, since we left the camps of 
our people. What was it your grand- 
father said, the great chief, Cadgie Mi- 
cadzie, when the whites swarmed to our 
country, like blackbirds in the spring? 

“*The night comes, oh, my people. The 
eagle gives way to the raven. Choose 
ye the trail to the sand hills, or take ye 
the dregs of the white man.’” 

He strained upward as he spoke till a 
tinge of pain in his injured limb sent a 
spasm of pain across his features and his 
head dropped backward. 

The boy had bowed his head, and now, 
without raising, he spoke, for he had 
heard the tale many times 

“And my grandfather, the Chief Mi- 
cadzie, said also, ‘I have erred, for I 
told ye to yield up your arms and to 
submit to the white man. And for those 
who fail, there is but the one trail.’ And 


he arose and strode from the council 
lodge into the cold, with his face turned 
to the east.” 


A rree a moment, the boy stood up- 
4 right. and smiled down at his father. 

“The bread is ready, and the pork has 
a streak of lean. You must eat, for I 
go to the trade store, with a sack of 


gum, and it will be late when I return.” 





“Give me a piece of the bread and a 
mug of tea, my son. But red meat I need, 
to put strength into my limbs, and to heal 
my hurt. The pork fat sickens me. Two 
days of strength, only two days, that I 
might go into the hills, where the deer 
yard up.” 

“Why can’t I make the hunt?” the boy 
asked earnestly. “I can shoot straight, 
and I am strong for my years, you have 
always said. I can carry my duffle in the 
pack, and if I make a kill, I can haul 
the meat out on a toboggan.” 

The father shook his head, “You were 
raised with the whites. You have studied 
books, instead of the signs of the forest, 
and a winter’s hunt is for men, or for 
the forest-born.” He spoke more cheer- 
fully, for he sensed the thoughts that 
were passing through the mind of the boy. 
“We will get through on the flour, and 
the pork, and when I am strong it may 
be we will return to our people for a 
while. Do you carry much gum to the 
trade store?” he added. 


HE boy turned his head, and his brow 

wrinkled into two furrows. The 
spruce gum had become scarce, and dif- 
ficult to gather in the surrounding forest, 
and because of his manifold duties he 
had found it impossible to journey far 
from the cabin. It was a small pack, 
indeed, that he carried to town this day 
to exchange for flour and pork, and so 
he frowned. 

Many boys of his age would have sur- 
rendered to hopeless grief, had they been 
in his place, but in these weeks of striv- 
ing, he had learned that a frown may 
take the place of tears. 

“T’ve got a fair sack of gum,” he lied 
slowly, after a moment’s hesitation, “and 
I reckon it will victual us for the week 
all right, though the quality ain’t just as 
good as it has been. Maybe I can run 
on to another porky, like I did on the 
last trip; though the fires has most done 
for them, the same as it has for the other 
animals. And for the people, too,” he 
added. 


E finished his own breakfast quickly, 

then arranged the remains of the 
meagre meal within reach of his father’s 
hand. He laid a couple of heavy logs, 
to the rear of the fire, with smaller ones 
in front, in the hope that they would last 
through the day. When his household 
duties were completed, he wrapped about 
either foot a strip, torn from a gunny 
sack, then slipped his feet into the snow- 
shoe straps; tying the thongs loosely, so 
the circulation would not be retarded, 
then bidding his father good-bye, he 
stepped into the biting cold of the outer 
world 

Following the obliterated trail and the 
ancient tote road, he padded over the 
drifted snow, mile after mile. And the 
white winter’s sun had almost reached 
the topmost point in its arched course 
when he faced the wind that swept across 
the narrow lake, upon whose shores 
nestled the tiny lumbering town that 
marked the end of his journey. 

Shortly he plodded up to a squat build- 
ing of hewn logs, the general store, 
post-office and lounging place of the town. 

A weasel-faced man, bending over a 
week-old newspaper, glanced up as he 
entered and acknowledged his greeting 
with a grunt. Then went on with his 
reading. 


HE boy stood his snow-shoes by the 
door, then, carefully brushing the 
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frem his sack, he laid it 


melting snow 
on the counter. 

Leaning a shoulder against the show- 
case, and resting one tired foot upon the 
instep of the other, he allowed his rest- 
less eyes to rove over the wares, displayed 
on shelf and counter, and hanging from 
every available point on ceiling and rafter. 
The canned goods, in glowing labels, held 
his attention. Vegetables, fruits and 
meats; delicacies to tempt the appetite 
of a sick man, and enough, so it seemed 
to him, to feed an army. His gaze turned 
to the packages and cans of tobacco, 
ranged tier on tier, in red and blue and 
green wrappings, and he remembered that 
his father had not smoked for weeks. 
For a moment, also, his glance swept the 
showcase, on which he leaned, his mouth 
watering at the sight of the boxes of 
cheap candies, resting therein, for he pos- 
sessed a boy’s omnipresent craving for 
sweets. 

“Gee,” he said to himself, half-aloud, 
“if I only had a lot of money, if I had a 
dollar, for instance, to spend like I'd like 
to spend it.” 

The nasal tones of 
disturbed his reflections. 

“Weel, Johnny,” the man asked, lean- 
ing over the counter, “what may it be ye 
vant?” 

The boy pointed to his sack. 

“T brought some more gum. Weigh it 
and see how much I got coming. I—I,” 
he gulped, and faltered. “I reckon maybe 
it ain’t just as good as I been getting. 
You better look it over, and see for your- 
self.” 


the storekeeper 


HE merchant looked down at him, and 
closed a speculative eye. 

“Withoot question, the candor o’ ye de- 
serves credit,” he grunted 

He dumped the contents of the sack 
into a box that had been previously 
weighed, and ran his fingers through the 
irregular chunks of gum. 

“H-m,” he sniffed, “I can see it is no 
what ye micht ca’ joost as gud. Tell me,” 
he added, “what are ye expectin’ me to 
do wie this treek, the market like it is?” 

He glanced keenly, at the drooping head 
of the youngster, but as no answer was 
vouchsafed, he placed the box upon the 
scales, and manipulated the weights dex- 
terously. After calculating for a mo- 


ment, upon a roll of brown paper, he 
spoke up briskly. 

“Considerin’ the quality of the gum, I 
can na’ allow ye more than thirty-seven 
cints, which is real liberal, considerin’.” 

The boy hesitated, disappointed, sick at 
heart. From past experience, he well 
knew the canny nature of the merchant’s 
dealings, but he had expected consider- 
ably more for this lot of gum, mediocre 


in quality though it was. 


HIRTY-SEVEN cents. He pondered 

fora moment. Pork and flour meant 
life to them, but this sum, measured in 
these commodities, would last them no 
more than a couple of days, and food 
they must have for the week. Yet a 
single bullet, well placed, would carry 
them through many a day, and if he were 


lucky enough to get a fat buck there 
would be no need of pork, or of flour 
either, for that matter. 

His gaze lifted from the floor and 
rested again, upon the shelves, loaded 
with food. Thirty-seven cents! All at 


once an overpowering knowledge of his 
own smallness and helplessness came to 
him, and in a frenzy of self-sympathy, 
his hands clenched and his eyes filled 
with tears. He screwed his face into a 
scowl, ang his teeth closed tightly, in an 
attempt to subdue this show of weak- 
ness. 

Then, as suddenly, came a sense of the 
injustice of it all. Heritage of that line 
of savage chieftains, long submerged, 
but rushing through his entire being the 
more strongly for this very reason, a 
great anger that contorted his boyish 
features and tensed every muscle in his 
body. An anger directed not so much 
against individuals as against conditions. 
He had done his best: worked conscien- 
tiously and well along the lines laid down 
for him, and his efforts had been in vain 
What use further to strive against a 
world that seemed inexorable in its de- 
mands, and gave so little in return? And 
he was tired, dead tired 


UT the wilderness was fair, fair to 
those who lived in accordance with 
its laws, and took only what they re- 
quired, as his people had done. Happi- 
ness and content had been theirs, and 
perhaps it was not too late, even now, to 


Slowly He Plodded Along 





claim his birthright. His blazes were 
plain before him, as he squared his shoul- 
ders, and turned to the merchant. And 
there was a sparkle to his eye, and a tang 
of independence to his voice, that had 
not been there before. 

“For that thirty-seven cents, which you 
allow me, you can give me the half of it 
in buckshot, and half in powder, except- 
ing for five cents of it, which will pay for 
a package of that Peerless tobacco, which 
I aim to take home to my father, the 
Chief Micadzie.” 

The storekeeper looked up in surprise 

and a grin drew back his lips from yellow 
teeth. 
; “For the which, what?” he queried. 
facetiously. “And is na’ yer father the 
buck we ca’—” but something in the boy’s 
eyes, that he had failed to notice, caused 
him to change his sentence to the more 
depreciating. “Well, ha’ it your own way, 
Johnny, perhaps we ha’ na’ been properly 
introduced.” 

The boy waited silently, his gaze far 
away, following his thoughts into the 
unknown. When his small packages were 
handed to him he dropped them into the 
pockets of his ragged blanket coat and, 
silently as a snowshoe hare, he slipped 
through the door into the world of snow 
and ice. 


FLOOD of green moonlight hung 
4 like a shimmering veil above the 
wide white levels of muskeg and over 
shadowy burns of ravaged timber ere he 
had covered much more than half the dis- 
tance to the cabin; but his thoughts hark- 
ed far in advance of his plodding feet. 
Strangely enough, notwithstanding the 
unsatisfactory” results that had attended 
his journey, his mind was untroubled and 
free from anxiety concerning the future. 
As though some knowledge had been im- 
parted to him of certain inflexible laws, 
which decree that man shall here be rec- 
ompensed for all his deeds on earth, in 
like degree a firm belief had been born in 
his mind that things would be right in 
the end. All unconsciously he was aban- 
doning those superficial concepts of the 
race of his adoption, trending back to a 
shadow voice from the wild—learning in- 
stinctively those things on which had been 
founded the laws of his people, the law 
of the universe long before the concep- 
tion of man. 

Few animal trails crossed his own upon 
his homeward journey, for few wild crea-~ 
tures were left to make them. Once 
or twice, as he passed some small stream, 
he perceived a line of double imprints 
which showed where a mink had con- 
ducted his hunting, He saw also where 
a fox had followed his tracks of the 
morning for several miles in the hope that 
the traveler might drop some small par- 
ticle of food this winter of hard forag- 
ing. But as he cut into the three-acre 
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clearing dotted with its stone-capped 
stumps, he half stumbled into several 
deep ruts that crossed his old trail. His 
heart gave a great bound on the moment 
and went on pounding madly, for though 
he had never before # his forest voyage- 
uring happened upon such great tracks, 


he knew that no animal but the lordly 
moost greatest of all woods dwell rs, 
uuld have made _— and he felt that 


the unexpected ras 
progressing tow: ao its 


tulhlment 


IS veins ran hot 
with lust for the 
chase, and with no 


thought of fatigue he 
hastily covered the few 
that intervened 
between this point and 
the cabin. 
Noiselessly_ he 


rods 


slipped the latch and 
entered. The sick man 
was sunk in deep 
slumber and the boy 
pondered moment as 
to whether or not he 
should awaken him. It 
would waste precious 


minutes, he decided, to 
explain matters and to 
obtain his father’s con- 
sent to the undertak- 
ing he had in mind, 
and all the time the 
animals were moving 
farther away. 

A plan came to him, 
and he placed a stool 
by the side of the bunk 
and upon it laid the 
tobacco, a pipe and 
matches. This he knew 


Field and Stream 
the deer family in the course of a few 
hours’ run. So with eyes searching the 


depths of the burns before him, sensing 
the trend of the trail by intuition rather 
than by sight, he sped forward. 

All about him lay dark shadows of 
dead trees and charred stumps. Though 
there was no wind that night to set the 
trees in motions, these shadows, weaving 
in all manner of fantastic designs, seemed 








lured him onward this night of biting 
cold, but the primal desire—hunger. The 
same incentive that carries the wolf pack 
ravening on the trail of their prey, that 
causes the goshawk to range the mead- 
ows, that sends the pickerel darting after 
sunfish and shiner; the instinct that was 
a law of life long before Adam. Kill to 
eat, to furnish fuel that the spark of life 
may continue to burn. Like the hungry 
wolf and the hawk 
with his empty craw, 
and the hairy man in 
the beginning of 
things, this man-child 
followed grimly and 
relentlessly the trail 
of his quarry, striving 
with the others for 
his portion of meat. 
Yet back of this in- 
stinct to hunt, driv- 
ing him on to greater 
efforts by far, and to 
sterner deeds than 
his own hunger would 
have called forth, was 
a stimulus that lifted 
him as far above the 
wolf and the hawk 
and the hairy man as 
the sun in the heav- 
ens is high above the 
pool in which it is re- 
flected. Love The 
love of the child for 
its parent, heritage 
of ten thousand years 
of evolution. 


ILE after mile 
the boy followed 
the trail, his eyes 


searching the forest, 
his shoulders sagging 


would convey a knowl- forward and_ lifting 
edge of his return from side to side in 
from the village, and harmony with his 
quite naturally his snowshoes, which at 
father would imagine every stride’ kicked 
he had absented him- up a froth of snow 
self upon one of his which hung in the air 
duties away from the like steam. 
cabin. Into a stark and 
This matter attend- frozen muskeg 
ed to, the boy placed swamp the trail led 
fresh fuel upon the — him, winding here 
still smoldering logs, e . and there as though 
lifted the heavy rifle =, — i sMOoN, the animals had been 
from its pegs and . , of half a mind to 
again left the cabin Four Rods In Front Of Him A Great Form make their beds be- 
behind him. neath the_ stunted 
He paused long enough to pour a gen- to writhe, to pulsate, as though imbued trees that protruded from the snow, 


erous charge of powder down the barrel 
of the gun, and on top of this he placed 
a slug encased in a small patch of flan- 
nel Then looked to the cap and priming. 


HEN he picked up the tracks at the 

edge of the clearing he knelt for 
a moment, examining them intently. 
Where the hoofs had broken the surface 
the snow, still soft and fluffy, indicated 
that the animals could not have passed 
more than three or four hours previous 
to his return from the village. 

On more than one occasion he had ac- 
companied his father upon hunting ex- 
peditions, and he knew that as a general 
thing it was unwise to follow directly 
upon the trail itself, for this would give 
the creatures, whose ears, eyes and nos- 
trils were constantly searching the back 
track, an opportunity to detect a pursuer 
long before he could come within shoot- 
ing distance. In this case, however, the 
boy felt sure, considering the extreme 
depth of the snow, that he could over- 
take a moose or any other member of 


with life. The world he journeyed through 
was dead, yet the very air ahout him 
seemed charged with life, filled with 
vague noises that were felt rather than 
heard, for when he stopped to listen, 
there was no sound save the very audible 
popping and snapping of the trees voic- 
ing their protest to the frost. This and 
the pounding of his own heart. 


[T° was cold there in the great white 
world, with a steely moon and myriad 
blinking stars staring down at him, a tiny 
atom of life alone in this vast desolation. 
It seemed, indeed, like a monstrous grave- 
yard to the boy, this wilderness of stark, 
dead stumps reaching skyward, of clumps 
of spruce and tamarack, their ragged 
branches glooming black against the sky, 
and over all the earth a still, white wind- 
ing sheet with death in its touch. 

To the boy the trail reaching before 
him seemed a living thing. Seemed to 
whisper to him “follow, follow,” for the 
desire to kill was strong within him. No 
idle longing for a sportsman’s trophy 


sombre and pyramidical in shape. Then 
out again and up a stiff incline the 
wallowing beasts had plowed their way. 
And when at last the boy had reached 
the hilltop his undergarments were damp 
with sweat that turned to ice ere it had 
penetrated to his outer clothing. The 
cloud of vapor breathed forth from his 
nostrils and, frozen instantly, trailed be- 
hind him as he plunged forward; some 
part of it clinging to his cap till, where 
it touched his face and forehead, it was 
coated thick with rime. Cheeks and hair 
also were brushed with the crystals, and 
at frequent intervals he lifted a mittened 
hand to free his eyelashes from needles 
of ice. 

For ten miles or better he had followed 
the trail. Then, as he halted for a mo- 
ment before attempting one of the 
numerous ascents against the face of the 
moon, now resting low above the hill- 
side, he saw a slender birch move and 
tremble as though some heavy body had 
brushed against it in passing. Instantly 
the boy squatted low in the snow, staring 
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hard at a break in the timber. Seconds 
that seemed minutes passed; then for an 
instant a huge, dark form blurred the 
moon and was gone. 


VEN in this short period of inactivity 

the chill of the frost had begun to 
creep over the small hunter. Also of a 
sudden he discovered that he was tired, 
very tired. Nothing more could be ac- 
complished that night, so he returned a 
scant half mile on his back trail to a 
sheltered gully, where he composed him- 
self over a small fire of dry branches, 
drew his sash a bit tighter in lieu of a 
late supper and waited patiently for day- 
light. 

The stars went out after a while and 
it grew colder than ever, or so it seemed. 
He replenished his fire sparingly, huddling 
close over it, which is the Indian’s way. 
Now and then he nodded and dropped 
into a dose, to be awakened by the sting 
of the frost and the ache of his empty 
belly, for he had not eaten for close to 
twenty hours. 

When at last the cold light of early 
dawn crept over the tree tops, he arose 
to his feet and, after looking to the prim- 
ing of his gun, he again took up the 
trail. 

Buoyed up by the ardor of the chase, 
fatigue and hunger weakness had been 
unnoticed the night before, but now he 
found his limbs trembling beneath his 
weight and before the top of the 
ridge was reached he was gasping for 
breath and a trembling had come to all 
his limbs, while the gun in his hands, 
the very feel of which had brought him 
joy, was now a tremendous burden. He 
set his teeth grimly and, bending» his 
thoughts to the work ahead, he plodded 
on, but his stride had lost its spring, and 
when some small branch or windfall ap- 
peared in the trail it was with difficulty 
he lifted his snowshoes high enough to 
clear the obstruction. 


HIS worried him, for he knew it 
would be impossible for him in his 
present condition to put forth the efforts 
necessary to run down the animals in 
case they should become frightened be- 
fore he came within range. When he 
at last reached the hilltop, where he had 
caught a fleeting glimpse of his quarry, 
he halted, leaning on the muzzle of his 
weapon, and attempted to reason out a 
course of procedure. 
Below him lay a _ great stretch of 
burnt-over cedar and tamarack forest 


into which the trail led. Beyond, a mile 
or more distant, was another hill, pur- 
ple and vague in the early light. To the 
left of this hill he marked a small patch 
of green timber, evidently a swampy 
tract which the ravishing flames had left 
intact. 

He knew little enough concerning the 
habits of the animals he was pursuing, 
excepting what he had gleaned from his 
father on those long winter evenings 
when the talk turned to the hunts of 
days gone by. But he did know that 
moose were tree browsers, rather than 
grazers, and he felt there was a possi- 
bility of their having halted in this prom- 
ising tract for their feeding. 

Moistening a forefinger, he raised it 
above his head to determine the drift of 
the air. Satisfied as to its direction, he 
moved slowly along the ridge on which 
he stood. Now that there was an im- 
mediate objective some part of his weari- 
ness disappeared, though the going was 
hard enough. 


we he reached a point parallel 
to the swamps, he cut down 
from the elevation and into the timber, 
aiming to reach the strip on the side 
opposite that in which the moose would 
have entered. 

He stepped carefully, animal-like, paus- 
ing every few feet to examine the forest 
before him. Every log, each patch of 
brush and mass of tangled creeper he 
scrutinized with appraising eye, while 
his ears were keen to catch the slight- 
est sound. And it was a sound that pro- 
claimed the presence of his game at last, 
though so faint as to be scarcely audi- 
ble, even in the silence of the forest. 
A cough-like exhalation of air; such as 
an animal will sometimes make when 
aroused from slumber. 

His heart throbbed so strongly it 
pained him and his nostrils dilated and 
twitched with excitement as he _ stood 
immovable and scanned the timber to 
the right of him, from which direction 
the sound had issued. For five minutes 
or more he stood, then half-raising his 
weapon he moved slowly forward, silent- 
ly, a step at a time. 


IVE feet, ten feet, one step more, and 

then, not four rods in front of him 
a great form, dark but glistening with 
frost, arose from behind a low knoll 
that had sheltered it and stood with 
waving ears and turning nostrils, search- 
ing the air for taint of danger. Turned 
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away, half quartering, the beast offered 
a fair target and the boy sank to one 
knee and raised the rifle to his shoulder, 
attempting to align the sights upon the 
animal, But such a trembling came 
over him that the heavy gun waved in 
the air like a pickerel weed in the cur- 
rent. Again and again he strove to 
bring the sights to bear, half sobbing in 
excitement and fear that the animal 
would escape ere he could press the 
trigger; for overpowering him, bearing 
him down like a great hand, was the 
knowledge of what this one shot meant. 
Life or death, perhaps, and he dare not 
fire in haste. His efforts to gain con- 
trol of his muscles were futile and he 
lowered the gun and dropped his head, 
attempting to steady himself by taking 
his eyes from the animal for a mo- 
ment. 


IS grandfather, the great chief Mi- 

cadzie; what was it he had said? 
“For those who fail there is but one 
trail.” Those were his words, 

The boy closed his eyes for an in- 
stant. 

“Oh, mighty chief, pity me,” he prayed. 
“Come ye from the sand hills. Give 
strength to my arms that the bullet 
may go straight. For my father’s 
sake.” 

Potency of will, perhaps; the power 


of soul. Who can say, whence or how, 
comes strength at times to sore op- 
pressed? 


When he raised the rifle again to his 
shoulder it became a sharply-drawn, hori- 
zontal line, black and menacing against 
the snow. For a heartbeat only, then 
the barrel leaped upward and back, as 
flame and acrid smoke belched forth, and 
the forest echoed to the bellow of its 
voice. 

Overbalanced by the heavy recoil, the 
small hunter staggered backward, then 
regaining his feet, he leaned forward, 
peering beneath the smoke cloud that 


hung in the air. 
A COW moose, companion of the ob- 
ject of his aim, could be seen re- 
ceding into the shadows, but of the 
great bull there was no sign. The boy 
leaped forward, half stumbled, caught 
himself, and lifting both arms above 
his head, he raised a shout of exulta~ 
tion, such a cry as those old trees had 
not heard in many a year. Then he 
dropped to his knees, sobbing and cry- 
ing. 








Ten Thousand Islands of Florida. 


In January we will print The Monarch of Sheep-Lick Mountain, by Lee Mighell—A_ bully 
alligator story by Archibald Rutledge—A story of Secretary McAdoo and Mrs. McAdoo on their 
vacation in Western wilds, with photos of them fishing—A story of badger hunting in England, 
which, no doubt, some of our boys are enjoying now during their rest leave abroad. 

Another article is “ ’Neath Southern Skies,” by Van Campen Heilner, a tale of real explo- 


ration and adventure, of deer, turkey, panther and alligator amongst the wilds of the little-known 


Illustrated with some wonderful photographs. 
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“HELP WILD LIFE TO DO ITS 
BIT” 


UCH is the title of an 11 x 14 poster, 

printed on cloth, which has been is- 
sued recently by the Conservation Com- 
mission of New York and posted widely 
throughout that State he poster is re- 
produced I reduced size in this issue. 
Careful consideration of it by State game 
commissions and sportsmen’s organiza- 
tions is respectfully requested. It is 
hoped that many of these will be dis- 
posed to give a similar poster as wide 
circulation within their respective terri- 
tories as New York has done. 

Nothing that has been written since 
the country went to war so aptly visual 
izes the absolute necessity for the pro- 
tection of wild life as a war measure, in 


our opimion 


CALLS ON SPORTSMEN TO 
TRAIN MARKSMEN 


YPORTSMEN generally will applaud 

the action of Governor Whitman, of 
New York, in calling on the sportsmen 
of his State, through their organization, 
to aid in training in marksmanship men 
subject to draft who have not yet been 


inducted into the service The sugges- 
tion merits the earnest attention and 
hearty co-operation of every organiza- 
tion of sportsmen in this country. It 
will not do to be content with applaud- 


ing its merit Immediate action must 
be taken and this can best be done by 
having the officers of ce sportsmen’s 
organizations get in touch at once with 
the military authorities, so that a defi- 
nite plan of action mav be worked out 
Governor Whitman's suggestion applies 
with special emphasis to trapshooting 
clubs, but that d not by any meat 

relieve sportsmen’s organizations gener 

ally from putting forth every energy that 
is possible to make it a success. 

As has been stated in the ButLietin 
heretofore, it is stimated that 75 per 
cent of Canada’s splendid volunteer armv 
Is comyp sed t sportsmer The world 
knows the wonderful record that. that 
army, frequently called the corps d’elit 
of the forces battling the Hun, has made 

It has been the contention of the le aders 
in the world of 1 t in this country for 
a generator it least, that the active 
fostering of sport as one of the best 
measures that could be adopted in the 
trainin of men a lefenders of their 
< ountry. Certainly this has been abun- 
dantly proved by the present war 

Sport not only gives a man familiarity 
with firearms and thus equips him to a 


degree for rifle shooting but, more im- 
portant, it accustoms him to the hard 
knocks involved it life in the open The 
first months of the soldier’s life are 
doubly hard to the man who has not 


been accustomed to camp out and pre- 
pare his own meals. The writer knows 
this from personal experience. Again, 
as Governor Whitman states in his re- 
cent letter to Commissioner Pratt, of 
New York, the shotgun is being ex- 
tensively employed in the American 
army for close-range work and_ has 
proved a valuable weapon—all the more 
reason that prospective soldiers should 
be made thoroughly familiar with it. 

There are, of course, numerous rifle 
clubs in this country, though not any- 
thing like enough, and they, through their 
well-organized association, will undoubt- 
edly be of very great kelp in carrying out 
Governor Whitman’s suggestion. 

If this movement has merit at all, and 
it would seem that none could dispute 
this, similar action should certainly be 
taken by the chief executive in every 
commonwealth in the country. 

The American Game Protective Asso- 
ciation cannot too strongly endorse Gov- 
ernor Whitman’s action. It earnestly re- 
quests every sportsman and every sports- 
men’s organization to translate this into 
effective action : at the earliest moment. 


VERMIN AND GAME IN FRANCE 


| dar thong a of this department have 
been impressed, we hope, with va- 
rious articles that have appeared from 
time to time, calling attention to the 
absolute necessity for persistent, system- 
atic warfare on vermin by sportsmen and 
farmers. 

Generally speaking, we are inclined to 
favor action such as this, rather than 
long closed seasons and the placing of 
legitimate game birds on the song-bird 
list as a measure to increase the game 
supply, though we recognize that the 
closed season has its uses, and very valu- 
able they are at times. 

Emphatic endorsement is given the 
views that have been expressed in a re- 
cent article in the Saturday Evening 
Post, by Baroness Huard, who has this 
to say with regard to game conditions 
in France in their relation to vermin, 
following the declaration of war: 

“In all the universe it seems to me 
that the wild animals were the only crea- 
tures really exempt from pre-occupation 
about the fray. It might be war for man 
and the friends of man, but for them 
had come an unexpected reprieve and even 
the more wary soon felt their exemption 
from pursuit. During the first few weeks 
of the conflict the cottontails, always so 
numerous on our estate, were simply ter- 
rified by the booming of the guns. But 
like all the rest of us, they soon became 
accustomed to it and presently displaved 


a self-assurance and familiarity un- 
dreamed of, save perhaps in the Garden 
of Eden 

“It is quite a common sight to see a 


brood of partridges or pheasants strutting 
along the roadside like any barnyard hen 
and chickens and one recalled with 
amazement the times when, stretching 
themselves on their claws, they would 
timidly and fearfully crane their necks 
above the grass at the sound of an ap- 
proaching step. At present they are not 
at all sure that man is their worst enemy. 
The government having decreed that there 
shall be no game shooting in the army 
zone, weasels, polecats and even foxes 
have become very numerous, and broods 
of quail aid partridge that once num- 
bered ten and fifteen have singularly 
diminished by this incursion of wild ani- 
mals, not to mention the hawks, buzzards 
and squirrels. 

“One autumn morning I appeared at 
our gateway just in time to see a neigh- 
bor’s wife homeward bound, with the 
corpses of four white hens that ‘Maitre 
Renard’ had borrowed from their coop 
dangling from her arm.” 

Baroness Huard mentions the fact that 
wi'd duck, which formerly had lingered 
in the neighborhood of her estate in 
large numbers during the migration, have 
disappeared, but she states that she is 
inable to account for this. 


PROTECTION FOR RICE FIELDS 
GRANTED 


A SPECIAL open season on ducks in 
five counties in California in which 
rice is extensively grown was granted by 
the Secretary of Agriculture, from Sep- 
tember 30 to October 15, inclusive, after 
an investigation that seemed to disclose 
the fact that extensive damage was being 
done to this crop by the birds, 

This action was taken pursuant to au- 
thority invested in the Secretary by the 
Migratory Bird Treaty Act of July 3, 
1918, and agreeable to regulations under 
on act promulgated July 31, of the same 

‘ar. Shooting of migratory ducks dur- 
fe this period was limited to owners or 
lessees of rice lands and they were re- 
stricted to killing only birds that were 
committing or about to commit serious 
injury to the crop. Shooting from arti- 
ficial or natural blinds was prchibited, as 
was shooting on any field after the crop 
had been harvested. 

Birds killed during the season thus 
declared were forbidden to be sold or 
wantonly wasted or destroved, but their 
use by persons permitted to kill them and 
by the hospitals and charitable institu- 
tions in California was allowed. 

It is hoped that this action of the 
Secretary will put an end to the active 
propaganda which several newspapers in 
California have been carrying on for 
some time past, in which a_ wholesale 
slaughter of ducks, without any restric- 
tions, was generally advised. It is only 
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reasonable to suppose that this propa- 
ganda was aided and abetted by the 
market shooters and commercial dealers 
in game and game hogs. The restric- 
tions prescribed by the Secretary appear 
adequate, but it remains to be seen at 
this writing whether or not abuses will 
be allowed to creep in. 

Certainly no real sportsman expects for 
a moment that the food crops of the 
country should be allowed to suffer be- 
cause of depredations of any species of 
birds and this matter was carefully pro- 
vided for in the migratory bird treaty act 
and regulations promulgated thereunder. 
That sportsmen were generally alarmed 
with regard to the California situation is 
not to be wondered at, however, by any- 
one familiar with the propaganda that 
certain California papers 
were carrying on. The San 
Diego Union, for instance, 
which has been particularly 
venomous, in its issue of 
September 19, said editori- 
ally, in part: 

“The duck season is about 
to open. It will be an ex- 
cellent opportunity to help 
win the war by killing all 
the ducks that fly from Tia 
Juana to Juneau. The wild 
beasts and birds are very 
destructive to the food crops 
of this country, but as yet 
we haven’t heard that the 
fish and game commissions 
are doing anything to save 
the crops. As for the ducks, 
they should be outlawed the 
year ‘round. Let us turn the 
market hunter and the pot 
hunter loose on them.” 

When one considers that 
the annual damage to crops 
in this country by noxious 
insects is estimated by the 
United States Department of 
Agriculture at $1,200,000,000, 
and that the birds are the 
best insurance against this 
damage, the abysmal igno- 
rance of the writer of the 
editorial quoted above may 
be grasped. 

Game birds are a distinct 
economic asset to the coun- 
try, for they furnish thou- 
sands of pounds of food an- 
nually. During the past ten 
years devoted men_= and 
women have been working to build up a 
breeding stock of game sufficient to per- 
mit of an annual kill that will add ap- 
preciably to the food supply, yet the edi- 
tor of the San Diego Unton would have 
all this work go for nothing and would 
slaughter the goose that lays the golden 
egg without more ado. 

It would be just as sensible to advise 
livestock raisers to kill all cattle, sheep 
and hogs this year, because there is a 
shortage in the food supply. It is hard 
to believe that any patriotic, public-spir- 
ited person would pay attention to such 
gibberish as this, but it is undoubtedly 
sweet music to the game hog and the 
commercial dealer’ in ducks. Nothing 
would please them better than to have 
the wishes of this gentleman carried in- 
to effect, so that they might line their 
pockets with money procured from the 
sale of ducks to the large hotels and 
fashionable restaurants. As it is now, 
the average citizen can go into the duck- 
ing marshes and obtain at small cost a 
goodly bag for his own table and_ that 
of his friends who do not shoot. Were 









BIRDS MAKE AGRICULTURE 


By Killing Insect and Rodent Pests, They Save 
Crops Enough to feed Our Army Over There’ 


FISH AND GAME FURNISH FOOD 


THOUSANDS OF TONS ARE TAKEN ANNUALLY 


present restrictions done away with, how- 
ever, we should soon have no ducks and 
those that were taken would find their 
way largely to the tables of the very 
rich. 

In connection with the Secretary’s ac- 
tion it is interesting to note that the 
Sacramento Union of October 3 quotes 
George R. Neale, a deputy of the Cali- 
fornia Fish and Game Commission, as 
expressing the opinion that the order 
was a mistake. Mr. Neale says that 
Ernest E. Behr, secretary of the Rice 
Growers’ Association, representing 75 
per cent of the acreage, is on record in 
writing with the statement that the re- 
ports of large damage from ducks are 
exaggerations. He thinks blackbirds do 
much more damage, but points signifi- 
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Conservation laws are designed to make fish, Game 
and Birds more abundant and are vitally necessary 
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THE MAN WHO ILLEGALLY TAKES GAME OR FISH OR 
KILLS BIRDS DECREASES FOOD RESOURCES AND 


DEFRAUDS HIS COUNTRY 





Report violations to > the ancarest Game Protector 
CONSERVATION COMMISSION, ALBANY 


cantly to the fact that there is no de- 
mand for the privilege of shooting these, 
for the reason that they are not so good 
eating. Mr, Behr is also quoted as say- 
ing that on personal investigation he 
found that several rice growers, whose 
names appeared as signatures to the pro- 
test lodged against the ducks, had no in- 
ee that their names had been thus 
used. 





ARE WOODCOCK IMMUNE FROM 
VERMIN? 


ME: LLOYD TAYLOR, a well-known 

Eastern sportsman, asked one of the 
officers of this association the other day if 
he had ever seen the remains of wood- 
cock which had been killed by vermin. 
He received a negative reply. 

Mr. Taylor wants to know if any sports- 
man has ever found any feathers or re- 
mains of a woodcock, with evidence to 
show that it had been killed by vermin. 
He has a theory that vermin do not prey 












upon woodcock owing to a dislike of the 
scent or flavor of the bird. 

Mr. Taylor states that he saw a hawk 
strike at a woodcock, which he did not 
get, and immediately sail away without 
making any further attempt to catch the 
bird, although the woodcock continued its 
flight a considerable distance across open 
country. Over this same ground he had 
seen hawks strike at pigeons several times 
until they were successful. 

The hawk is not accustomed to give 
up its game in open flight, if he really 
“— it 

ao We DeW itt Walsh, of Albany, N. Y., 
Pe. that he has shot over woodcock 
covers many times after other shooters, 
who might naturally be expected to have 
lost dead birds or cripples, and that he 
has never found the feath- 
ers or remains of a wood- 
cock. As regards grouse and 
quail, such evidences are 
often found. What _be- 
comes of the lost birds in 
this instance? 

Dr. George Bird Grinnell, 
an authority on sport, while 
he has never found wood- 
cock remains which might 
have been killed by ver- 
min, calls attention to the 
fact that the bird’s feath- 
ers are much less likely to 
be seen on the ground than 
are those of most. other 
game birds. This, no doubt, 
would account, in part, for 
the disappearance of the 
evidence of woodcock trage- 
dies where the birds are 
the victim of vermin. But 
is there not something of 
truth in Mr. Taylor’s sug- 
gestion that the dark-meated 
woodcock is not relished as 
food by birds of prey? We 
all know that some bird 
dogs, which are otherwise 
good retrievers, will not 
take dead woodcock in their 
mouths. The subject is one 
of interest to sportsmen, and 
the Bulletin would like to 
hear from those who have 
had any experiences along 
this line. In writing please 
address John B. Burnham, 
American Game Protective 
Association, New York City. 





























QUAIL THRIVE UNDER SHOOT- 
ING 


N R. HARRY T. ROGERS, superin- 
1 tendent of the New York State game 
farms, states that his father maintained 
an 11,000-acre quail and grouse preserve 
near Eastport, Long Island, for many 
years, on which parties of sportsmen 
were taken out regularly for the shooting 
during the open season. The  season’s 
bags averaged about 1,000 birds, during 
the entire time the preserve was kept up. 
This, despite the fact that only about 200 
quail were brought in yearly from Okla- 
homa and released, in order to provide 
fresh breeding stock and fresh blood. 
Vermin were trapped regularly on this 
preserve, and there was a standing offer 
of $5.00 each for all foxes killed. 

This and many other similar instances 
that might be cited are submitted to 
those who think that quail must be put 
on the song-bird list, if they are to be 
saved. 
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tournaments and casting contests. 





ment at home, records of big fish caught and matters of equal interest. 
equipment, cartridges, guns, conservation, etc., should be addressed to this Department with stamped envelope enclosed and will be 
answered by letter, and if of sufficient interest to the mass of our readers, we will run the questions and answers in these columns. 


The Sportsman's World Department is the forum for discussion of all outdoor matters, and also for the records of trap shoots, rifle 
Here will be found the latest notes on Conservation of game and fish, hints for making outdoor equip- 
Any questions pertaining to hunting, fishing, tackle, baits, 








HOW TO TRAP THE SMALLER 
FUR-BEARERS 


By George J. Thiessen 


HE American trapper will 
big money this season! 
Prices for practically all pelts 
will be high; higher, in fact, 
than ever before. Whether one can de- 
vote all his time to taking the 


earn 


son, it would be well to mention some of 
the likely places to look for signs of the 
animals. Knowing these, the beginner 
will save much labor in placing his traps. 


HE 
ground, 
with weeds or brush. 


skunk is fond of rough, stony 
especially if it is covered 
Along hedge fences 


burrows can often be found, too. Do not 


the entrances carefully with a flash-light, 
and if there are long black, white, or 
black and white hair to be seen, furs may 
be expected. 

The civet cat—its range is west of the 
Mississippi River—has habits similar to 
the skunk and may be found in almost the 
same places. In addition to these, look 
at burrows around the roots of trees and 

stumps, runways into rock piles, 





furs or only a part makes little 
difference so far as the pay per 
hour is concerned. Location in 
rural communities does not mat- 
ter much either, for indications 
gathered from different parts of 
the United States and Canada 
show that the animals are numer- 
ous. The reason for this is evi- 
dent when one stops to consider 
that last season the catch was 
below normal, giving the fur- 
bearers a chance to increase. 

rhe first thing one should do 
is to locate his trapping grounds. 
Other things being equal, terri- 


tory nearest home is best, con- 
sidering, of course, the time 
necessary to travel from place 
to place. Naturally, if an auto- 


mobile, bicycle, horse, boat or 
other conveyance can be utilized, 
both in making the sets and 
looking after them, distance is 
of secondary consideration when 
within ten or fifteen miles, as a 
rule. But when traveling on foot, 
carrying several dozen traps, per- 
haps over rough ground, one 
realizes the advantage of having 
his grounds near home. In truth 
I can say when such conditions 
prevail, with but a limited time to spend 
on the line, a pelt-hunter will invariably 
make better wages by having his sets 
bunched rather than scattered. 

In view of the fact that many will be 
starting for the first time this sea- 
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trails in dry creek bottoms, 
drains that have been abandoned 
and similar locations. In con- 
nection with this it might be well 
for me to explain that during the 
past few years civet pelts have 
not brought high prices. Russia, 
before the war, was the largest 
purchaser; in fact, practically all 
the skins were exported. With 
the market closed and but little 
demand at home, dealers will not 
buy to any great extent, for it is 
simply speculation for them to 
do so. It may be, with the stocks 
accumulating, that Dame Fashion 
will decree them a favorite, and 
in this event trapping the ani- 
nals will be more profitable than 
in the past. 


HE raccoon prefers timber, 

generally near water. Swamps 
and marshes are good places to 
look for signs also, especially in 
the South. Once the tracks are 
seen they are never forgotten. 
The imprints of the fur-bearer 
resemble those of a small baby’s 








Trape On Floating Logs 


overlook signs about abandoned houses, 
old barns and sheds. Good catches are 
often made near straw and hay stacks, 
especially if they have been standing any 
length of time. Small, dried culverts are 
frequently used by the animals. Examine 


foot. 
So far as the opossum is con- 
cerned, wherever there are thick 
woods in warm climates pelts may be 
taken. In fact, there is an old saying 
among trappers that the thicker the brush 
and trees, the more animals. Sets may 
be arranged along shallow ditches and 
streams. These generally give good re- 
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Although the Justrite would cost you $1.50 

at your store, we are able to offer this 

lamp, owing to the large quantities we 

have purchased, with a year’s $ 

subscription to Field and Stream 2 50 

(total value $3.50) for - - - - - 
This is Offer No. 1 
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E are nearing the bottom 

of the stack of these pre- 

miums and may never 
again offer them to you. As 
manufacturing problems become 
more and more complicated (due 
to war-time conditions) prices go 
up. A few of the articles shown 
here have gone up in price several 
times during the past year and 
may go up again. So—if any of 
them meet your needs—you 
ought to buy now. 


Equip yourself with one or 
more of the practical articles listed 
on this page. All are useful, ser- 
viceable and manufactured by the 
biggest and best known manu- 
facturers. All have been tested 
and have proven 100% efficient. 
Each and every one is endorsed 
by FIELD AND STREAM. 


If you want more than one of 
these splendid articles, get a few 
of your friends to subscribe to 
FIELD AND STREAM. Add the 
additional amount required to the 
regular subscription price, and we 
will send you the articles desired 
and the subscriptions to your 
friends. 


We may notalways have these 








THE STANDARD FISHING AND TACKLE BOX 
It’s a beauty, made of steel, rust proot, finished hand- 
somely in hard baked black enamel. It is a real practical 
tackle box, 11 inches long and 5!4 inches wide and 214 
inches deep. Small enough to fit in the pocket, but large 
enough to hold all of the tackle you need. This box 
would cost you $1.25 in your store. You $ 
may have it with a year’s subscription 2 5 
te Field and Stream ($3.25 value) for a 


This is Offer No. 3 


splendid articles in our assort- 
ment. The manufacturers of the 
above articles quoted us, in quan- 
tity lots, a price low enough to 
enable us to save you 50% in 
connection with your FIELD AND 
STREAM subscription. The 
supply is limited and the demand 
may be large, so order today and 
equip yourself. 


Don’t put off until tomorrow 
what you are inclined to do 
today. Sign up now before you 
forget it. 
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In the store Sterling Kamp-Kook-Kit would 
cost you $3.00. But by buying in large 
quantities, we are able to offer it with 
a year’s subscription to $ 
Field and Stream (total value " 
$5.00)for - - = = = = = 

This is Offer No. 5 








This LEEDAWL Compass sells for $1.25in the 
stores and by purchasing them in large lots 
we are able to offer one to you $ 

with a year’s subscription i. 


for - 
This is Offer No. 6 


PEP news 











_ The 
Ever Ready 
DAYLO 


This nickel plated tubular 
flashlight measures 644 
inches long and 14 inches 
in diameter. It is sold 
complete with battery in 
the nearest store for 
$1.50. You may have 
one with a year’s sub- 
scription to 

Field and Stream 

for - 7 7 


This is Offer No. 7 

















Stream’s Annual Prize Fishing Contests. 


= 


This is one of the steel rods that have figured most prominently in Field and 
It is known as the Luckie r 
and is manufactured by the Horton Manufacturing Company, manuface- 
turers of the famous “‘Bristol’’ rod. The Luckie rod has stood the test of 
expert fishermen. It sells in your own tackle store for $2.25. 
















THE ST. LAWRENCE REEL 
It’s a cerking light weight, smooth running, bait casting 
reel. Nickel plated, with click and deag, capacity 60 yards. 
It is manufactured by Abbey & Imbrig one of the largest 
tackle manufacturers in the world. It retails for $2.50. 


You may have it with a year’s subscription $3 50 


to Field and Stream ($4.50 value) for - 
This is Offer No. 4 
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year’s subscription to Field and Stream 
($4.25 value) for 


3.50 


This is Offer 





We are able to offer you this rod with a de 
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25 W. 45th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


tion to FIELD AND STREAM and article 
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ov Enclosed find.......... — 
we” payment for one full year’s subscrip- 
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provided there are any ‘possum in 
ihe territory. 


Strange as it may seem at first thought, 
the mink generally locates its den along 
some small, meandering creek. Such 
streams, with driftwood along the shores 
and banks overgrown with brush and 
weeds, offer coficealment not only for the 
deus, but for runways also. Further, 
food is plentiful, as a rule, and easy to 
get. Minnows, frogs, crawfish and mus- 
sels can be found without trouble by the 
fur-bearers. However, good catches are 
made on rivers, lakes, marshes and ponds. 
Chey ought never be passed by without 
thorough examination for signs. 


ILE very mention of muskrat, or mus- 

quash, as the animal is called by the 
Indians, suggests water. Shallow places 
are best for them. Where there is little 
or no current, houses are built; otherwise 
dens are excavated in the banks. While 
this is the rule, exceptions are often to be 
seen. 


General directions have been given to 
guide the amateur in locating the com 
moner fur-bearers, yet it must be borne 
in mind that other places often furnish 
skins as well. For instance, when after 
mink bridges of all kinds should be looked 
over, especially those parts nearest the 
water. As an illustration, myself and 
partners, through an accident, were able 
to get twenty-one pelts under an old span 
in lowa. The location was on a sec- 
tion of what is now the Lincoln Highway. 
Trappers passed the spot every day dur- 
ing the season, but they, like ourselves, 
thought the place worthless for fur. It 
seemed too public. But when caught in 
a bad storm and forced to seek shelter 
under the arch, we examined the rocks 
for signs. One of the boys had a Franco 
light, which quickly revealed pathways 
which the fur-bearers used, between the 
stones. Traps were placed and we took 
as many as five animals in a single night 


The successful pelt hunter locates his 
grounds early in the season, weeks before 
fur is prime, Just before cold weather 


the fur-bearers are active, storing up food 


At 


and preparing their winter quarters 


TiS 18 NO CHESTNUT ! 
T'S A BRAND NEw onc! 
But YOu CAN USE 
CMESTNUT LEAVES 














BORE A 
COUPLE OF 
EYE HOLES 
iY YOUR 
OLD HAT 
RACK AND 
YOU'LL LOOK WHEN OuT 
LIKE FOR Bic GAME 
Why Nor 
SOME USE Your , 
| OLD Rue ! 
BUCK! “inves 


\WHY NOT: ~ 


Field 


this season dens and runways are easier 
to find than later. 


RIGHT, new traps ought never be put 

out. Rust them first and dye with a 
stain made from walnut husks and water. 
Another method is to wire the bunch to- 
gether and bury for ten days or so in 
slimy mud. This gives them a dead, black 
color. For snow sets, a whiting may be 
made from lime and water. After im- 
mersing, care must be taken in handling, 
otherwise the “paint” will rub off. 

Do not make sets which may or may 
not get furs when snapped. Pelts are too 
valuable to lose. A _ single muskrat is 
worth more than several Victors. It is 
a good idea to try each trap by springing. 
Use a smooth, round stick wrapped with 
cloth to touch the pan, Notice particu- 
larly whether the springs are weak or 
strong; if the action is smooth or jerky, 
too hard or too easy. Weak traps ought 
to be used exclusively for muskrat. Jerky 
actions may be remedied with a file. 
Should the pressure be great for spring- 
ing, dress down the trigger; if too easy, 
bend the metal holding it toward the 
notch in the pan. Be satisfied with noth- 
ing less than the proper adjustment. It 
is best to discard traps which cannot be 
depended upon, using them for repairs 
if necessary later 


Db? not, as many beginners insist upon, 
grease. This serves no purpose ex- 
cept to leave an odor which might scare 
fur-bearers when the sets are made on 
land. 

The number of traps to use depends 
largely upon the time one has at his dis- 
posal, also the number of animals in the 
territory to be run. As a rule, the novice 
attempts too much. A dozen or two sets 
made carefully and looked after in the 
same way invariably bring bette: returns 
than several times that number arranged 
and looked after in a haphazard manner. 
I might say, employ as many traps as you 
can attend to properly—but no more. 

Last but not least, do not take furs be- 
fore they are of good quality, This is 
a waste and results in poor pay for the 
time spent. A mink caught in Septem- 
ber, for instance, is worth about forty or 
fifty cents, provided it has any value at 


Camouflage For The Hunter 
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all. If taken a couple of months later 
it will undoubtedly bring five or six 
dollars. 

A TRAGEDY 


I have just finished a four days’ hunt 
for rabbits and enjoyed a well-earned rest 
and recreative vacation. I discovered a 
number of little tragedies in the woods, 
one of which caused a great pang of pity 
in me. Someone had set a No. 2 trap, for 
what I do not know, as it was right in 
the open at the edge of a briar patch and 
staked strong enough to hold a_ bear. 
Amateurish in the extreme it was set be- 
fore our last big snow storm as there 
wasn’t a mark in the snow around it, and 
the way I discovered it was by the stake, 
which upon examination I found the trap 
chain wound very lightly around. I kicked 
the snow away and found a good-sized 
silver collie dog which had been caught 
by one fore foot and had either starved to 
death or frozen; as it looked so lean and 
gaunt I took it for granted it must have 
starved, as it is something like a couple 
of weeks since our last big storm. It 
proves that whoever set the trap had not 
been near it since setting it. I left it as I 
found it and hope it will prove to belong 
to the party who set the trap. 

A. J. VAN ANTWERP. 





WATERPROOFING SNOWSHOES 
MontTrREAL, CAN. 
Editor, FieLp AND STREAM: 


Re your article on “Waterproofing 
Snowshoes” in Fietp AND Stream, [ 
would mention that all my shoes are 


treated with a good coating (not thick, but 
well applied) of the best spar varnish, 
such as is used on motorboats, and which 
is consequently waterproof and able to 
withstand hard wear. 

I and several of my friends have used 
this method for some years and have 
found that it prolongs the life of the gut 
and prevents it sagging to any apprecia- 
ble extent even when used on soft snow, 
such as we have here in April. 

Yours truly, 
R. H. Nasu. 


USE PLENTY.OF 

RYE - EITHER 

KIND- OR BOTH 
KINDS ! 


You DONT HAVE 
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COLD FEBT IN THE SNOW 


Answering, I. W. R. in keeping feet 
warm in snow, Mr. R. should look over 
your list of manufacturers of warm foot- 
wear, send for catalogues and then select 
his wants, and the same could be gotten 
at his local store or some city sporting 
goods or mail-order house. 

We do not know if he is tramping in 
dry or wet snow, or just standing on a 
deer, fox, or coon trail, when his feet 
get cold. In dry cold snow leather is 
best. In wet snow rubbers are best. In 
either case, if standing in one place an 
hour or two, place a few boughs on the 
snow. For long hikes in dry snow select 
the short-leg styles. 

In damp snow the long-leg style, for 
you will be stumping into water now and 
then if you are traveling in the woods 
or roads. 

In selecting the short-leg style, would 
use the heavy leggings or lumbermen’s 
socks, the ones that have the leather strap 
around the top, then a pair of extra heavy, 
all-wool one-half hose inside. Besides use 
a pair of heavy felt insoles in your rub- 
bers or leather moccasins. Can use three 
pairs of socks in the high ones that take 
in your pants legs. 

Now, as for moccasins, the old-style 
singles, sole or no sole at all, is the best; 
your feet are always in motion—the 
muscles and bones are on the move and 
the blood is working through them. 

As for rubbers, the flat heels—no heels 
at all—the legs to be of leather and laced. 
Remember, rubber sweats your feet, but 
will not absorb water in wet snow, while 
leather will, and in standing long in one 
place, even below zero, the snow melts on 
your feet. 

A READER. 





UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE 


Bureau oF BIoLoGicAL SwurveY 
October 8, 1918. 
Fietp & STREAM PUBLISHING Co. 
GENTLEMEN : 


E have your letter of October 3, 

protesting against an _ alleged 
movement on foot in California to sus- 
pend the Federal game laws during the 
war. 

Numerous complaints were received by 
the Bureau that ducks were committing 
serious depredations in the rice fields of 
California. On receipt of these com- 
plaints the Bureau detailed one of its 
experts to thoroughly investigate the sit- 
uation. Acting in conjunction with State 
authorities he has been in the rice belt 
for five or six weeks and he has re- 
ported to the Bureau that ducks were 
committing serious damage to the rice. 
After consulting with the State game au- 
thorities and carefully considering the 
reports received from our field agents, 
the Bureau recommended that a permit 
be issued authorizing the rice growers 
to kill ducks when necessary to protect 
their crops from damage. This action 
was taken only after mature considera- 
tion of all the facts and in the firm be- 
lief that the rice growers were justified 
in the complaints they had made. We 
may add that employees of the Bureau 
are now in the rice belt keeping the 
situation well in hand and seeing to it 
that the privileges granted by the per- 
mit are not abused. 

For your further information we take 
pleasure in sending you herewith a copy 
of the order authorizing the killing of 
ducks in the rice belt when necessary to 
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This ig one pipe in ten thousand— 
a WD C HAND MADE, with 
genuine French Briar bowl, sea- 
soned by our own special process 
and fitted with sterling ring and 
vulcanite bit by an artist-workman. 
There are 24 shapes in the W DC 
HAND MADE quality in the 
better shops at $2 and more, 
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HE costlier 
W DC Pipes 
are made for the man 
who gets part of 
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his smoking pleas- 





ure out of know- 





ing that he has as 





good a pipe as can 









possibly be made. 









WM. DEMUTH & CO., New York 


World’s Largest Maker of Fine Pipes 
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ACETYLENE 


Brilliant Search Light 


For Hunting, Trapping, Camp- 
Head > ing, Mining, Cruising, and all 
“ outdoor night purposes. 


Generator for Non-Kinkable Won't blow out—absolutely safe. One filling 4 oz. of carbide lasts from 4 
belt or pocket "Ubber hove to 12 hours. Two lenses—one to concentrate, one to spread the light. 
Has hinged darkening door. Just the lamp for camp, woods and outing 
use, Many old cruisers buy this lamp, because of its dependability. Insist on the BRILLIANT 
SEARCH LIGHT. Stamped under the generator, [12 different styles to choose from. Sold by 
all dealers or direct. 
Catalogue mailed free on request 


BRILLIANT SEARCH LIGHT MANUFACTURING CO. Dept. 21, DULUTH, MINN. 
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Learn at Home by Mail to 


Mount Birds 
and Animals 


Be a taxidermist. Learn the wonder- 
ful art that enables you to mount and pre- 
serve as in life, all kinds of birds, animals, 
game-heads, fishes, reptiles, etc. Also how to 
tan all kinds of furs and skins and make 
splendid rugs and robes. Easily Learned 
at Home! We can teach you easily and 
quickly by mail. Full course of 40 lessons, 
covering every branch of taxidermy. Success 
guaranteed or no fee. Old reliable school. 
Latest me Over fifty-five thousand 


gradua’ 

Nature Lovers 
and Sportsmen 
Should Know 
Taxidermy 


A new, splendid art, 
extremely interesting and 
"i fascinating. Men, women 
and boys become enthusi- 
astic over it. Send today 
for free finely illustrated 
book, and see for yourself 
what taxidermy really is. 
We teach you at home by 
mail, during your spare 
time. You learn quickly. 
Yousoon know Taxidermy 
and learn to mount your 
splendid trophies. You can 
decorate your home, den 
or office with the very fin- 
estofart. You can make 
wonderful profits from 
your spare time. You will 
hugely enjoy every mo- 
ert ment you give to the art 
lermist and Pres. of Of taxidermy. Thous- 
Seboolof Taxidermy ands and thousands of 
students have learned and are delighted. 
One says: 

“Ha forty birds, three deer heads, four equir* 
T's; and sixteen robes. Have had the finest of success: 

ould po for my ledge of 


%& take a thousan 
.""~—E. V. Jaroch, 
FREE Photos of Mounted 
Specimens and also 
the Taxidermy Magazine—both Free fora 
short time. Mail coupon or a postal today. 
Don't delay, but act pow before the free 
books are exhausted, 
big money from 


Make Money 
taxidermy in 


your retime, or go into it as a profession and 
make from 2,000 to £000 per year. Big demand and 
few taxidermists. This is something new, something 
worth your while. Write Today for full particulars 
and the two free books. Merely mail compen ora let- 
ter or ital—but do it today. You will be delighted 
with free books. 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy 
7029 Elwood Bidg., Omaha, Nebraska 


























3, W, ELWOOD—F «x 
axid 


Beautiful book 


showing dozens of 


You can earn 





(The Only School of Taxidermy in the World) 


== Free Book Coupons 


Nerthwestern School of Taxidermy, 

7029Elwood Bldg. Omaha. Neb. 
Without obligation on my part send me 
copies of your FREE TAXIDERMY 
BOOK AND THE TAXIDERMY MAG- 
AZINE, and full particulars about your 
course of lessons on taxidermy. 
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protect the crops. 
tention is called to the fact that no birds 
killed under the permit can be sold, of- 
fered for sale, or shipped for purposes 
of sale. 

The Bureau has consistently opposed 
all efforts to repeal or modify game pro- 
tective laws for the duration of the war 
and its efforts have been highly success- 
ful in keeping game protective laws on 


the statute books during the present 
crisis. 
We may add further that it is the 


opinion of our experts who have thor- 

oughly investigated conditions in the rice 

belt that the number of birds killed under 

a Federal permit will be negligible. 
Very truly yours, 

W. C. HENDERSON, 

Acting Chief of Bureau. 











a alle 


BRECK, U. S. N. R. 
Naval Attaché, Lisbon, Portugal. 





COMMANDER E, 


U. §. 


Commander Breck is a well known out- 
door writer and has been a valued con- 
tributor of ours in the past. It might be 
well to add that he is the “Eddie” in Al- 
bert Bigelow Paine’s famous book, “The 
Tent Dwellers.” 





ALL LIGHT TACKLE RECORDS 
SMASHED 


In twenty-eight minutes of time the 
most wonderful angling feat in San Cle- 
mente Island waters since the commence- 
ment of the use of light tackle was per- 
formed by Commodore James W. Jump, 
of Los Angeles, on the cruiser Ranger. 

It was done by taking a marlin sword- 
fish weighing 314 pounds—more than 100 
pounds heavier than any fish of this spe- 
cies ever taken by a light tackle contest- 





ant for the Tuna Club trophies. 


- Your particular at- | 





HUNTERS 


SAVE 25% to 60% 


On Slightly used 
GRAFLEX—KODAKS—ANSCO, 


REXO AND 
PREMO CAMERAS 


















Write at once for our Free BARGAIN BOOK 

and CATALOG listing hundreds of slightly used and 

new cameras, also supplies of every description. No mat- 

ter what camera you want we can save you money. 
10-Day Free Trial Guarantee 

If unsatisfactory, money will be refunded in full. 

Complete line of Motion Picture Cameras. 

CENTRAL CAMERA CO. 

124 S. Wabash Ave., Dept 412, Chicago, Ill. 




















Russells ‘Ike 
alton’ « 


Study that cross-section- four 
layers of leather between you a 
and the trail give full protec- 
tion without extra weight of 7 


stiff sele-leather sole. The 


lightest boot ever made for hard 
service. Stands the gaff—and 
keeps your feet dry. | Special 
ome waterproofed cowhide, 
chocolate color, with sole piece 
of wonderful Maple Pac hide & 
that outwears sole leather. 
Note our patent ‘‘Never 
Kip” watershed seams— & 
no stitches to lead water 
in to your * 
foot. ‘?o 
* - 
Ask about our Officer’s Trench Boot. Built in our 
usual high-grade way—with outside counter, heavy 
soles, double vamp and “never rip” seams. 
Write for Complete Catalogue “A” —Free 
W.C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. Berlin, Wis. 








WE WILL SEND A SAMPLE 
COPY OF 


FIELD 
STREAM 


TO YOUR FRIENDS—WITH 
YOUR COMPLIMENTS 


Send us the names and addresses of a few 
of your friends to whom you believe Field 
and Stream will appeal and we wiil send them 
a sample copy. 

If you so desire, a card will be despatched by 
the same mail worded to the effect, Field and 
Stream is sent them with your compliments. 
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WOMEN’S OUTDOOR CLOTHES 
Editor, Fietp AND STREAM: 

Knowing you are always interested in | && 
new things for the benefit of outdoor |Z 
folks, I want to call your attention to the 
best outfit I have ever found for the out- 
door woman’s dress. 

I am enclosing pictures of this new | 2 
suit which is originated by a young west- 
ern girl. 













PA \\ La 
HAIN 3} 3 

















NOTICE HOW LOOSE AND COMFORTABLE | ved 





D ’ 
The suit is very nobby in appearance | DA yous 3 road — come praying <. Syst They ll be blown 
and does away with the tight knee of rid- ! its if they ever cross that hill top 


ing breeches which are so unsightly off | [sé And the snappy—soldierly —“ D. R.” with his motorcycle | 
a horse. The breeches are graceful | J “surns the trick.” | 





4 


and girlish. There is a skirt which comes ; ‘ oes 
in most happily when the wearer wishes to _ Without the speed and the down-right dependability of the 
come into civilization without being con- | motorcycle—under the most tryin}, conditions that the War 
spicuous as in breeches, and yet has no Gods ever devised—the history of this war to date would 


time to change her clothes. The skirt is : : 
slipped on over the breeches and a con- | have been written differently. 
ventional appearance is gained at once. , 
The coat and hat being also of the same | The Harley-Davidson 

is there—with our boys and their Allies—serving, the most successful 
fizhting, men ever put under arms. 
We are proud to have been asked by our Government, on the declaration 
of war, to put 100% of our greatly increased output into the line with 
such men as these. 
No personal or business meeds after the war can ever approximate what 
is demanded of and delivered by the motorcycles in the service. | 

















Harley -Davidson Motor Co. W/sc2x5s ——y 













8 While Motoring, rey Hunting and Enjoying 

U.S. ARMY & NAVY GOODS Lusso Adwondack Fost | 
“We woot Linco Adirondack Foot Warmers 
UNIFORMS AND EQUIPMENT Men, women and 
FOR OFFICERS AND ENLISTED MEN $4.50 children enjoy the 
Complete outfitters and dealers in government Postpaid  comfortthey give. 
goods—from an army hat cord to a battleship. Heavy sheepskin, wool lined ten 
5,000 useful articles for field service, camping, inches high. Give shoe size and 
outing, etc., in Army Officers’ price list 343—sent state whether to be worn over 

on receipt of 3 cents postage. | shoes or hose. 
Satisfaction or Money Back 


ARMY & NAVY STORE co., Inc. Large stock Adirondack Outdoor Cataleg 


Largest Outfitters No inflated prices Apparel, furs, gloves, shoes, etc. FREE 
























Army & Navy Building W.C. LEONARD & CO. 

245 West 42nd St., New York City 619 Main St., Saranac Lake, N.Y. 
—. 
. 




















WHAT ABOUT DECOYS? 


The hunting season is "most here! Bet you've had the old 
twelve-gauge out an’ oiled her up—an’ asked friend wife to 
put a new patch on the shootin’ breeches. But—what about 
decoys? Remember, the country’s at war; freight takes a 
long while and express charges come — So if you want 
those MASON’S DECOYS in time—speak now before it’s too 
late! Of course you want MASON’S DECOYS—the kind 
that look ‘“‘liver than the ‘live ones.’’ Perfect in shape and 
coloration. All species. At all good dealers. Send to-day 


IT ALLOWS FOR PERFECT FREEDOM 


material the whole effect is most pleasing. 
The corduroy is especially beautiful. 

Any interest you care to take in bring- 
ing this to the notice of your readers will | 
be appreciated both by this girl whom I 3 
am helping by personal letters, and you “PREMIER” MALLARD. 





for interesting booklet. 


Reg. U.S, Patent Office MASON’S DECOY FACTORY 593 Milford St., Detroit, Mich. 
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Heavy Tan 
tus Uppers 
For Civilians} 

b 

Ww 

tv N EN who play in the great 

outdoors—or derive their 
livings from pursuits that keep 

" them constantly on their feet— 

* have learned to demand for 
themselves the wonderful fit, 
comfort and endurance of the 

w U.S. Army shape of shoes. rn 

Herman Shoes—built on the 
famous Munson Army Last— 

* clasp the foot at essential points, e 
but give it healthful, muscle-ex- 
ercising liberty at every other 
point. 

wv Herman Shoes, made in all serv- * 
iceable leathers, by the best quality 
of Massachusetts shoemaking, en- 
able men to take care of their feet, 

yy Clothe them attractively, and get y 
from them the full measure of serv- 
ice with comfort. 

v Sold in 8,000 retail stores. If you oo 

are not near one, we will fit you 
correctly and quickly through our 

i MAIL ORDER DEP’T at Boston 

vw . 

JOS. M. HERMAN SHOE CO. 
809 Albany Bldg. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Hla 
i Hl | 
UINiPAUIUUAAT et Wal sa LLL) 


























Turws night into day. 300 

candle power. Carry as @ 

lamtern; use anywhere a8 & 

lamp. Weather - t Fo »r camp, on lake orin 
woods, boating or hunt Write for a 
1914—1919 offer. Big money maker for sportemen 
hunters, fishermen, ¢ Agents make big money. 
Write tenight. 
» ACORN BRASS MFG. CO. 472 Acorn Bidg., Chicage | 





DO YOU NEED 


a rod, reel, lamp, cook kit, com- 
pass, hunting knife, tackle box, 
or flash-light? We are giving 
these articles away all but free 
with a year’s subscription to 
FIELD AND STREAM. Write 
for circular. 


FIELD AND STREAM 


25 West 45th Street New York 


























Field and Stream 


will also be doing your women readers a 
kindness in telling them of this most sat- 


isfactory outfit, as I have never found 
anything I have enjoyed so much for my 
own use. Therefore my enthusiasm in 
helping it into public notice. 

Sincerely yours, 

(Mrs.) Marion ByrKeEt. 





A GREY FOX 
Editor, FieLtp AND STREAM: 
Enclosed you will find a photograph of 


a gray fox I shot this fall. The photo- 
graphs in your wonderful magazine inter- 
est me so much that I thought I would 
send you one of mine. 

RAWLING. 





Editor, Firtp AND STREAM: 
Being an interested reader I read of 
one particular experience of John F. 


Card, entitled, “At the Ice-hole,” wherein 
he tells of his time spent in cutting ice. 
This, I believe, can be avoided by my 
method. 

I have hunted along the West Coast 
from Alaska to Magdalena Bay, Mexico, 
the greatest sport on earth: but as to 


hunting ducks on the ice, I hunted on the 
west shores of Lake Michigan, and when- 
ever the wind was East, it would blow 
the ice to the West shore, and the ducks 
would fly by Waukegan, Lake Forest, 
Evanston, and back again looking for 
open water. One day I got some laundry 
bluing and poured it on the ice, and it 
looked very much like a pond. The ducks 
would swoop down, hit the ice, and bounce 
up like rubber balls. This was the time 
we fired upon them, and we surely did en- 
joy some sport shooting ducks “on the 
bounce.” 
A Duck Hunter. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


Our NATIONAL Forests. By Richard H. 
D. Boerker. The Macmillan Company. 
Illustrated. Price $2.50. 

A short popular account of the work of 
the United States Forest Service on the 
national forests. 

Mr. Boerker deals with the \ 
resources found in our 


vast natural 
national forests, 


which cover over 155,000,000 acres. He 
presents the latest statistics as to these 
resources and tells how they are being 
disposed of and managed by the Govern- 
ment. The book includes many _half- 
tone cuts, made from original photo- 
graphs, illustrating the life and various 


phases of the work of the foresters em- 
ployed by the United States Forest Serv- 
ice. The information in this volume has 
until now been scattered through scores 
of Government publications not readily 


available to most readers. 
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Sporting Movies For Your 
Annual Banquet or Outing 


If you are getting up an entertainment 
for your next annual dinner for your 
sportsmen’s club or Conservation associa- 
tion and want not only a novel entertain- 
ment but something that will interest 
every one of your members, we can supply 
you with an hour’s entertainment con- 
sisting of about 3,000 feet of the finest 
moving pictures covering the outdoor 
field you have ever seen—a quail hunt 
showing the coveys rising, birds falling and the 
dog work; a deer hunt, turkey hunt and a duck 
hunt in the Carolinas, ora salt water fishing trip 
on the Jersey Coast—pictures with all the atmos. 


phere and action you can want, taken during the 
past year by the FIELD AND STREAM staff. 


To give you a better idea of these pictures, I am 
quoting a letter from Dr. E. L. Warren, of the 
Ramsey County Game Protective Association 
of Minnesota, as follows: 

March 16, 1918 


My dear Mr. Warner: 

Our affair went off in great shape last eve- 
ning, having had 115 sportsmen present, 87 of 
whom joined our local Ramsey County Game 
Protective Association. 


The pictures were wonderful beyond words, 
and everyone applauded and yelled while they 
were being shown. Your telegram was timed 
to the minute, it having come just as the quail 
picture was being shown, and was read aloud 
by John B. Sanborn, the President. Needless 
to say it excited the wildest sort of applause 
and approval. 

Very + ag 
By E. L. Warren 
We will be glad to have you correspond with us 
if you are interested in arranging a novel enter- 
tainment of this kind. We can guarantee it will 
make your banquet, outing or casting tourna- 
ment a success. 


Motion Picture Department 


FIELD AND STREAM PUB. CO.- 
25 West 45th St., lew York City 
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Can 
Get 
Our Akron Sponge 
d) brings, 
instant relief and produces thous- 
conde 9 cures, It issanitary, ex- 
remely comfortable, cannot ‘slip, 
alone free blood circulation, and 
conttnneiy F os - : Ss s es and 
strengthen 
SCROTAL ro ‘neeDS | x0 Lea STRAP 
Our New Akron ofecro Rubber Scrotal Pad holds 
8 out of 10 cases o — hernia perfectly without 
strap between the } 
FRE Sample ‘Pad and Consultation 
A Sample Akron Spon Rubber Pad will be sent absolutely 
"RE es reson. Advice and recommendation 
C Fitting Experts also FREE. Letters and 
printed matter mailed in plain envelopes. 






Rok. 





00 Money-Back Guarantee 
Every. nm ss sold under above gu our money 
back if wanted — 30 da rwAsk your dealer or 


write us NOW for Sample Pa Aro M “Be k Guar- 
antce and booklet * Relief ta Trees Users”’ abso jute 7 y FREE. 
DETROIT FITTING PARLORS 326 neal poy 


THE AKRON TRUSS CO. 212 Truss 84. AKRON, O. 
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Sign Talk. By Ernest Thompson Seton. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $3. 


“As far back as the records go, we find 
the Sign Language in use. General Hugh 
L. Scott has pointed out nineteen exam- 
ples in Homer. Greek vases, Japanese 
bronzes, ancient Hindu statuary, as well 
as songs and legends older than history, 
give testimony in like tenor. While Egyp- 
tologists remind us that the oldest records 
show, not only that the Sign Language 
was then used, but that the one original 
code was much like that in use to-day. 
The fact that it is yet found all over the 
world wherever man is man, is proof of 
its being built on human nature in the 
beginnings. We might even argue that 
it is more ancient than speech.” 


Later Mr. Seton says in regard to the 


use of the Sign Language by the In- 
dians : 
“The American plains Indian is un- 


doubtedly the best sign-talker the world 
knows to-day. There are, or were, some 
thirty different tribes with a _ peculiar 
speech of their own, and each of these 
communicated with the others by use of 
the simple and convenient sign-talk of 
the plains. It is, or was, the language of 
Western trade and diplomacy as far back 
as the records go. Every traveler who 
visited the Buffalo plains had need to 
study and practice this Western Volapuk, 


and all attest its simplicity, its pictu- 
resqueness, its grace, and its practical 
utility. 


The author gives over twelve hundred 
signs which are in daily use. He believes 
that this language would be of great serv- 
ice in the present war. It is of course 
impossible to make oneself heard in the 
din of battle, and the Morse and sema- 
phore systems of communication have 
their limitations. Mr. Seton believes that 
if every soldier had even a slight acquaint- 
ance with the Sign Language, it might 
oftentimes be of the greatest service. One 
may become a proficient sign talker by 
learning six hundred signs. 





Adventures of Arnold Adair, 
By Lawrence La Tourette 
Il- 


The 
American Ace. 
Driggs. Little Brown and Company. 
lustrated. $1.35 net. 


Arnold Adair, who is flying in France, 
is a New Yorker who formerly attended 
a celebrated boys’ school in Switzerland, 
where he formed close schoolboy friend- 
ships with boys of France, England and 
Germany. Here at the old school the boys 
saw their first aeroplane, and Arnold and 
his dearest chum, Reinhardt, were taken 
for their first flight. Later Arnold en- 
tered Harvard, and during vacations 
learned to fly. In the summer of 1914 
he was motoring in Austria with his fam- 
ily, when war broke forth. After an in- 
teresting series of adventures, the Adair 
family reached Paris. Arnold cables to 
his father in New York and announces 
that he is determined to enter the French 
Flying Corps. Then follows a vivid de- 
scription of the various thrilling exploits 
of the air fighter at the Western Front. 
Chapter after chapter describe with abso- 
lute exactness and with technical fidelity: 
to facts a submarine hunt by French aero- 
planes, an attack against a Zeppelin in 
which Arnold and his friend Phillipe 
are successful, bomb-dropping expeditions, 
frequent fights in the air, and finally a 
most dramatic meeting in the air between 
Arnold and his old school chum, Rein- 
hardt, 
Service. 


who is a pilot in the German Air | 
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2 | SHIP MY FURS? 
= The Important Problem 


Every Fur Shipper Must Solve 
to be Successful 


You are receiving price lists and other literature from many different Fur Houses— 
all claiming to pay the highest prices, etc., etc. This makes it difficult for you to 
choose your Fur en and a wrong guess may mean dollars out of your pocket. You 

must exercise great care and caution in choosing the Fur House to whom you are going 

to entrust your catch of Fur-bearers. You can solve this important problem by making 

**Shubert’’ a trial shipment. 

For more than thirty-five years **Shubert’’ has been paying Furshippers “more money” 
for their Furs—always giving an honest and liberal assortment—paying the highest market 
prices—sending returns out promptly, in other words, rendering ‘better service’’— ‘quicker, 

“Shubert” offers you the SERVICE of an honest—reliable—responsible—safe Fur House 

—where you take norisk. “The Shubert Guarantee” protects you absolutely. 

A trial will convince you. Get a shipment off—TODAY. 

Write for “Che Shubert Shipper,” a complete Fur Market Report 
and Price List Issued at every change in the Fur Market. 
it’s FREE—Write for It—NOW. 


SHIP YOUR FURS DIRECT TO 


A.B.SHUBER Tc. 


The Largest House In the W orld 


Dealing Exclusivel 
AMERICAN RAW FURS 


































25-27 W.Austin Ave. DEPT. 22 Chicago,USA, 
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Boy About This! 


Boys, you can make 
good money each month 
selling The Bovs’ Maga- 
zine. Gives splendid 
business experience of 
great value later on in 


life. 
Write us today for 5 
copies. Send no money. 


The Scott F. Redfield Co. 
Dept. A73 Smethport, Pa. 


OUTDOOR BOOKS OL Orme Dalitor ofr Field and Stream 


Camp Craft The latest and best of camping books. 282 pp. profusely illustrated. All the modern camping 
equipment that you do not find in earlier works are ne in this work. Cloth, handsomely bound, $1.50; 
with a year’s subscription to Field and Stream, $2.7 

Camping Out A sequel to Camp Craft. A book for veteran wilderness travelers, canoe cruising, horse- 
back camping, pee hiking, winter camping, ete. Cloth, illustrated, $1.25; with a year’s subscription to Field 
and Stream, $2.50 

Rifles and Shotguns Military rifle shooting, big game rifles, and how to learn shooting at big game; 
sights, targets, rifle mechanics, trap-shooting, wing shooting, patterns, snap shooting, etc. complete and au- 
thoritative work for the big game and feathered game hunter. Special chapters on the U. S. Springfield. Cloth, 
$2 with a year’s subscription to Field and Stream, 5. 

The Boy: s’ Book of Hunting and Fishing With ten chapters, on camping for boys. How to 
catch aa bass and Sauda and the tackle to get that a boy can buy. ow to learn wing shooting and 

291 pp., 70 iilustrations, Cloth, $1.50; with a year’s 





Let Us Tan Your Hide 


And let us do your head mounting, rug, robe, 


coat, and glove making. You never lose anything 
and generally gaif by dealing direct with head- 
quarters. 

We tan deer skins with hair on for rugs, or 
trophies, or dress them into buckskin glove leather. 
Bear, dog, calf, cow, horse or any other kind of 
hide or skin tanned with the hair or fur on, and 
finished soft, light, odorless, and made up into 
rugs, gloves, caps, men’s and women’s garments 
when so ordered. 

Get our illustrated catalog which gives prices of 
tanning, taxidermy and head mounting. Also prices 
of fur goods and big mounted game heads we sell. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 
Rochester, Y. 

















rifle shooting. How to make your own camping outfit. 
subscription to Field and Stream, $2.75. 

The Boys’ Book of Canoeing and Sailing 
Has also chapters on the motorboat, besides many on canoeing, canoe cruising, how to build a decked canvas 
sailing canoe; boat-building and rigging for sail batteaux, dories, skiffs, duckboats, catboats and knockabouts, 
350 pp., 127 illustrations. Cloth, $1.50; with a year’s subscription to Field and Stream, $2.75. 





The Medicine Man in the Wood 
A pamphlet in waterproof — binding. covering emergency, first aid and woods’ medicine. Never go on 8 
trip without it in your packsack. 48 pp., with a quick-reference index, 50 cents; with a year’s subscription, $1.75. 
Send checks direct to FIELD AND STREAM, 25 West 45th St., New York City 
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When After Big Game 
You’ll Need a Pair of 


“IDEAL” 


Canvas 


| LEGGINGS 


s AKMY STANDARD 


The Boys in the service tell us 

| “They Stand Up, They Fit and 

| Wear Well.” They are the kind 

you want for any sort of Out- 

door service. 

Made of U. S. Army Standard O. D. Duck. 
Easy to put on and take off. 


Look for the “Ideal” label. 
SIZE No. | CALF 13 Inches 


7b wrh 


] ow 





PATENTED, May 26 
De , 1910, Mar, 28, 19il 





If your Seertien Goods or Shoe Man can’t 
supply them write to Legging Dept. 


ROSENWASSER BROS., Inc. 


LONG ISLAND CITY ‘ N. Y. 





| 
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| 
| 
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Your Hunting Boat 


a bit of 
Remember it’s 
ample time 


You want it in time! Won't do you 
good after you've made your trip 
war-time and you have got to allow 
for transportation. 


The Famous Light Draft 
GREEN BAY HUNTING BOATS 


built by sportsmen for sports- 
men. They are safe, complete, and practical. No 
other boats “ 


“just as good!” 
Over Seven Thousand 
Bay Hunting Boats in use by sportsmen 
to-day. “Ask the man who owns one.” ; 
Send postage for illustrated catalog showing all 
different designs and sizes for all purposes 


DAN KIDNEY & SON 
WEST DE PERE, WIS. 
Agents VonLengerke & — 128-132 So 
Ave., Chicago 


NORTAIAND SK 


PRONOUNCED SHE 


are designed and 


Green 


Wabash 









Own a Pair of the 
Famous Northland Ski 


Enjoy the Glories of the Snow 
and Cut Down Doctors’ Bills. 


Interesting Catalog Free 


NORTHLAND SKI MFG. CO. 
2400 Hampden Ave. St. Paul, Minn. 
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TRANSPORTATION LAWS, BAG LIMITS AND LICENSES, 1918 


Continued from November 


Wyoming.—It shall be unlawful to ship or trans- 
port out of this State; to ship or transport, 
by common carrier from one point to another 


point in this State; to deliver to any taxi- 
dermist or other person for mounting; to give 
away or to receive any game specimens, un- 
less the same shall first be tagged with a 
Wyoming game tag [obtained from a justice 
of the peace 

Bag limits.—2 elk, 1 deer with horns; 1 
male mountain sheep; 18 game birds a day, 
not more than 6 of which may be grouse, 
sage hens or sage chickens. Licenses: resi- 
dent big game, $2.50; game bird, $1; non- 





resident big game, $50; bird license, $5; non- 


resident bear license, $10. 


Connecticut.——-Ouail, woodcock and partridge or 
ruffed grouse shall not be transported in this 
State, except when accompanied by the owner, 
and no person shall transport or accompany, 
within the limits of the State, more than 
thirty-six partridge or ruffed grouse, or quail, 
or woodcock in any calendar year. No person 





shall at any time kill any quail, woodcock, or 
partridge or ruffed grouse for the purpose 
of transporting the same beyond the limits 
of the State or transport any such birds in 
any package, unless the kind and number of 
such birds shall be plainly marked on the 
outside of such package; nor transport or 
have in his possession any such bird killed 


intent to procure its 
The State board 


within the State with 
transportation from the State. 
of fisheries and game may permit any non- 
resident licensed hunter to transport without 
the State, in his immediate possession, any 
game lawfully killed and possessed by him, 
upon assurance by such hunter that such game 
will not be sold. Upon granting any suc 
permit, said board shall deliver to such hunter 
suitable tags, upon which the name, address 
and number of the license of such hunter 
shall be plainly written or printed, and one 
of such 20s shall be attached to each package 
containing game to be transported without the 
State. The commissioners of fisheries and 
game may grant a permit to any person to 
transport into the State any fish or game pro- 
tected in any manner by the laws of the 
State and which have been lawfully taken 
or killed without the State. 


Game Import.—Chap. 136, Laws 1915, Sec. 

—The commissioners of fisheries and game 
may grant a permit to any person to transport 
into the State any fish or game protected in 
any manner by the laws of the State, and 
which have been lawfully taken or killed with- 
out the State. 


Bag limit—6 gray squirrels a day, 30 a 
season; 5 hares or rabbits a day, 35 a year; 
25 wild ducks, geese, brant in one day; 5 
partridge a day, 36 in season; 5 quail in one 
day, 36 in one season; 5 pheasants, 5 Hunga- 
rian partridges, 5 woodcock in one day, 36 in 
one year; 50 shore birds in one day; 35 rail 
birds in one day. License: resident, $1.25; 


non-resident, $10.25; alien, $15 


Rhode Island—Fvery person who shall carry or 
send beyond the limits of this State at any 
time any wild duck, wild swan, wild goose. 
rail, any of the Limicole, quail, commonly 
called “hob- white,’ or ruffed grouse, com- 
monly called “‘partridge,” shall be fined. 

No bag limit. Licenses: Resident, $1.15; 
non-resident, $10.15. 

Each non-resident license shall enable the 
licensee to carry from the State not more than 
ten wild fowl, the exportation of which is 
prohibited by law, in each year, provided they 
are carried open to view. 


Indiana—It shall be unlawful 
yond the limits of this State any wild deer, 
buck, doe or fawn, any quail, wild duck, brant, 
wild goose or other water fowl, ruffed grouse, 


to transport be- 


prairie chicken, woodcock, 


pinnated grouse, 
pheasant of any kind or 


wild turkey or any 
species. 

Bag limits: 15 quail a day; 5 
and imported game birds; 15 
brant or other waterfowl in one day or 45 
for 3 days or more. Licenses: Resident, $1, 
non-resident, $15.50. Prairie chickens may be 
killed only from Oct. 15 to Nov. 1. 


Iowa—No person shall ship or carry out of 
this State any of the birds or animals named; 
but it shall be lawful for any person to ship to 
any person within this State any game birds 
named, not to exceed one dozen in any one 
day, on affidavit. 

A non-resident holding a license may take 
from the State not to exceed twenty-five game 
birds or animals, so carried as to be readily in- 
spected. 

Bag limits: 
in posse ssion; 


prairie chicken 
ducks, geese, 


8 prairie chickens per day, 16 
quail, 15 per day, 25 other birds 
or animals; "squirrels, 25 per day; ducks in 

possession, 50. License: Resident, $1; non- 

resident, $10. 
New Jersey—Non-Resident Removal of Migra- 
tory and Non-Migratory Game | Birds and 
Other Game from the S s illegal for 
any person to remove ie the State quail, 
ruffed grouse (commonly known as partridge), 
pinnated grouse, woodcock, hare, rabbit, 
squirrel, English or ringnecked pheasants, 
Hasenelen partridge, or any duck, goose, brant 
or other wild fowl, except that licensed non- 
residents may remove in any one day 50 rails, 
15 other game birds in the aggregate of all 
kinds (not of each), and 10 rabbits, if such 
birds and rabbits are exposed to open view, 
but not more than two days’ bag limit under 
the federal law for migratory birds shall be 
removed in any one calendar week, from Sun- 
day to Saturday, inclusive, namely: 50 ducks, 
16 geese, 16 brant, 12 woodcocks; 50 Wilson or 
jacksnipe, 50 in the aggregate of all kinds (not 
of each), of rails, coots and gallinules, and 30 
in the aggregate (not of each), of black bellied 
or golden plover, and greater and lesser yellow 
legs, if such birds are exposed to open view. 


Illegal for Resident to Remove Certain Birds 
—It is illegal for any resident to remove from 
the State quail, ruffed grouse (commonly known 
as partridge), pinnated grouse, woodcock, hare, 

rabbit, squirrel, English or ringnecked pheas- 
ant, Hungarian partridge, or any duck, goose, 
brant or other water wild fowl. 





Legal for Resident to Remove Certain Birds 
—tThere is no prohibition against a resident 
removing black bellied or golden plover, greater 
and lesser yellow legs, rails and Wilson or 
jacksnipe, provided that not more are removed 
by one person in one calendar week than the 
number that may be taken under the federal 
regulations by one person in two days (see ba 
limit above), and are shipped in accord wit 
federal regulations. Packages shall have name 
and address of shipper and of the consignee, 
and an accurate statement of the numbers and 
kinds contained therein clearly marked on the 
outside, but no such birds shall be transported 
from any State to or through another State 
contrary to the laws of the state, territory or 
district or province of the Dominion of Can- 
ada in which they were taken or from which 
they are transported. No birds shall be trans- 
ported into any State from another State when 
such State prohibits the possession or transpor- 
tation thereof. 

Resident's license $1.15; 
cense $10.15 


Michigan—Any non-resident hunter, who has a 
non-resident hunter’s license, may take from 
this State as open baggage a number of any 
of each of all said game birds equal to the 
number of said birds permitted to be killed by 


non-resident’s li- 
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him under said license in a single day. And 
may ship to any point without the State one 
deer or part of a deer. Provided, that the li- 
cense tag and metal seal is attached. 

No game birds shall be shipped by express, 
freight or baggage, or in any other manner, but 
shall be carried as open hand baggage, without 
cover, in such manner as to be easily seen and 
inspected. Deer may be shipped and trans- 
ported when having attached the license tag 
and seal. 


Bag limits: One deer per season; 6 grouse 


in one day; 25 ducks, geese or brant in one 
day, 50 in one week, or 6 woodcock, quail, 
partridge, secre 5. grouse, plover, shore birds 


except wild 
game, $1; 
small game, 
$10; deer, 
deer to 


25 in a season, 


or snipe in one 
Resident, small 


fowl. Licenses 
large game, $1.50. Non-resident, 
$10; deer, $25 Aliens, small game, 
$25. Non-residents may ship one 
homes out of State. 


day, 


Wisconsin—No person shall transport or cause to 


be transported any package containing any 
wild animal or part thereof, unless the same 
is labeled in plain letters on the address side 


so as to disclose the name and address 
of the consignor, the name and address of the 
consignee, and the number of pounds of each 
kind of fish or the number of each variety of 
other wild animals or parts contained therein; 
and unless the consignor is the owner and 
shall deliver to the common carrier therewith, 
either personally or by agent, a writing, signed 
by him personally, stating that he is the owner 

Bag limits: Resident license holder, mixed 
bag of 20 birds; non-resident license holder, 
mixed bag of 20 birds, both, 1 deer, 10 squir- 
rels, 15 rabbits, 15 ducks, geese, brant. Bag 
limits differ in certain counties. Licenses: 
Resident, $1; non-resident, small game, $25 
large game, $25. 


North Dakota—Any 


resident having a resident 


hunting license, and being lawfully in posses- 
sion of game birds or animals may ship by 
common carrier receptacle that may prevent 


easy inspection of contents. 
Any non-resident having procured a hunting 
license may carry with hi mon leaving the State 





not to exceed 20 pinnated grouse or sharp- 
tailed grouse, or twenty of the same combined, 
or thirty wild ducks, wild geese or brant; or a 
total of 50 of all birds combined. After No- 
vember 10, 1920, he may also take one male, 
antlered deer or any part thereof. Any com- 
mon carrier is hereby permitted to carry any 
such birds and animals when carried on the 


same train or conveyance by the person who 
displays a non- resident license identifying him 
and who is legally in possession of the same, 
provided that the same is plainly marked with a 
suitable tag. 

Bag limits: Grouse, 
and plover, 10 a day; geese, 
rails, woodcock, 15 a day. 
kinds at any time. License: 
resident, $25. 


Nebraska—It is unlawful for any resident of 
this State to ship or take within or without this 
State any birds, fowls or animals protected by 
the laws of this State except when accompanied 
by the same and in his possession on the same 
train. 


praire chickens, doves 
brant, ducks, snipe, 
Limit: 30 of all 
resident $1; non- 


Export by Non-Resident—Sec. 8. It is un- 
lawful for any person holding a 1 on-resident 
license to take out of the State more than 50 


birds or 25 fish protected by the laws of the 
State, in any one year. Provided, that this sec- 
tion shall be construed to mean that when 50 
birds and 25 fish of any kind or variety have 
been taken from the State by the holder of a 
non-resident license; further right to take 
any kind of birds and fish by the holder 
of said license shall cease. No transpor- 
tation company shall receive for  trans- 
portation out of the State any birds, fowls or 
animals protected by the laws of the State, 
except when the same shall be in the personal 
possession of, or carried as baggage or ex- 
press by the owners thereof, and such owner 
shall have in his possession at the time of 
such taking out of the State a non-resident ]i- 
cense duly issued to him under the provisions 
of law, and the number and kind of birds 
and fish so carried out of the State should be 
endorsed on the license of persons entitled to 
take them out. 

t is hereby required that any and all pack- 


on containing fish or game shall be labeled 
in plain letters on the address side of the 
package, so as to disclose the fact that said 


package contains fish or game, and the amount 
of said fish or game so conti ained in said pack- 
age. Every person avlivering to a common 
carrier a package or parcel containing fish or 
game shall place upon said package the name 
and address of the owner or consignor of said 
package or parcel, and also place upon such 
package a description of the contents therein, 
containing the number of birds or animals of 
each kind and the number of fish of each 
variety. 

Game and fish lawfully killed or taken dur- 
ing the open season may be lawfully carried 
out of the State at any time during the five 
days next following the end of the onen_ sea- 
son, under the provisions and restrictions here- 
inbefore provided. 


Florida—Any person who takes, 


Utah—It shall be 


1918 


Bag limits: 10 squirrels, 10 geese, prairie 
chicken, grouse, quail, and 25 other game birds, 
or 50 game fish in possession at any other 
time. License, Resident, $1; non-resident 
(hunting and fishing license), $10. 


New Mexico—Whenever any game or fish is 
presented for transportation in a box, bar- 
rel, package or other covering, so that said 
game or fish is not plainly visible, the consign- 
or shall put on the outside of such covering 
a plain label indicating the contents. 


Bag limit: One deer a year: 5 grouse a 
day; 20 ducks, 3 wild turkeys in 4 
in one day; native crested, Messina, Cali- 
fornia, helmet quail, 20 in possession in one 
day; doves, 20 a day. License: Resident, big 
game, bird and fish, $2; non-resident, big 
game, bird and fish $30; resident-alien, big 
game, bird, fish, $30: non-resident alien, $55; 
non-resident, bird, $10; resident, big game, $1; 
resident, bird, $1; non-resident, big game and 


bird, $25; 
bird, $50 


non resident alien, big game and 


North Carolina—No person shall transport be- 
yond the limits of this State any of the par- 
tridges, pheasants, quails or wild turkeys, snipe 
or woodcocks, or non-game birds referred to 
in this act killed or captured within this 
State. It ‘h all be unlawful for = any 
person to deliver or receive for transportation 
any receptacle containing birds or game unless 
the same shall be labeled with the name and 
address of the owner and consignor and with 
the kind or kinds of birds. 

Sec. 11. Any person holding a hunter’s li- 
cense shall be permitted to take out of the 
State 50 partridges or quail, 50 beach birds or 


snipe, 12 grouse, 2 wild turkeys, in a season. 
License: resident, $1; non-resident, $10.50. 
Arkansas—It shall be unlawful for any person 


to ship, export or carry beyond the line of the 
State any game or game fish. 

Limit: 20 quail, 20 ducks.—Sec. 10. It 
shall be unlawful for any person to kill during 
any one year more than 2 deer, 4 turkeys, 
1 bear and 15 squirrels. Providing that hunt- 
ing parties may kill 2 deer, 4 turkeys 
and 1 bear for each member of the party. _Li- 
cense: Resident, $1.10; non-resident, $15. 


ships or trans- 
State any of the 
the laws unless 
possession of, or 
the owner 


ports out of or within this 
birds or game protected by 
the same be in_ personal 
carry open [carried openly] by 
thereof, or person killing the same who has 
in his possession a non-resident’s license, if 
the same is to be carried out of this State, or 
a non-resident county license if the game is to 
be transported within the State, shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor. 
Bag limit: I deer, 


2 turkeys, 20 quail, 25 


birds of any other species in one day; 3 deer, 
10 turkeys, 300 game birds a year. License: 
Resident, county, $1; non-resident, county, 


$3; State, $15. 


shall 


non-resident, 


Georgia—Any person who transport or 


ship, or offer to transport or ship, any of the 
game birds or animals mentioned in section 
11 without the limits of the State or from 


the county in which the game was killed into 
another county in this State, shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor; provided it shall be law- 
ful for any person duly authorized to hunt 
to personally transport, openly, the game actu- 
ally killed by him from the county in which 
it was killed to any county of this State, or 
without the State, but the person killing said 
game must in each instance accompany the 
game so killed. 

Bag limits: Quail, wood duck, woodcock, 
plover, 25 a day; doves, snipe, 40 a day; deer, 
2 a season; turkey gobbler, 2 a season; migra- 
tory ducks, 50 a day. Licenses: Resident, 
$1 for home county; $3 for State; non-resi- 
dent, $15 for State. 


Mississippi—It shall be 
game or ship any out of the State. 
Bag limit: 1 deer a day, 5 a 

game birds a day; 10 squirrels a day. 


unlawful to sell any 
season; 20 


License: 


Resident, State, $5; resident, county, $2; non- 
resident, $15. 

Oregon—Bag Limits: . Buck deer with horns, 
2 during any season; silver gray squirrels, 5 
in any seven consecutive days; ducks, geese, 
rail coots and shore birds, 30 in any seven 
consecutive days; Chinese pheasants, native 
pheasants and grouse, 5 in one day and 10 in 





any seven consecutive days; prairie chickens 
and sage hens, 5 in one day and 10 in any 
seven consecutive days; quail, 10 in any seven 
consecutive days; doves, 10 in one day or 
20 in any seven consecutive days. Geese 
killed in Wasco, Sherman, Gilliam, Harney. 


and Umatilla counties may be 
License: 
resident, 


Crook, Morrow 
sold after having metal tags attached. 
Resident, $1.50; non-resident, $10; 
hunting and angling, $3. 


any person to 
ship out of this State birds, fish or game, or 
any part or parts thereof, dead or alive, men- 
tioned in this act. Any person, after procuring 
a non-resident license, may take out of the 
State the amount of one day’s limit by per- 
mission of the State commissioner. 


unlawful for 
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Bag limits: 2 License, 


6 geese, 25 wildfowl. 
resident, $1.2 


25; non-resident, $6. 

Colorado—When any person shall kill any game 
quadruped, such person shall as soon as prac- 
ticable detach from his license and attach 
thereto the proper coupon. The proper cou- 
pon, when so dated, signed and attached to 
game lawfully killed and lawfully in posses- 
sion shall authorize possession, use. storage 
and transportation of the carcass, or any part 
thereof, within the State during the open sea- 
son and for five days thereafter. The coupon 
so attached to the hide, head, feet or horns 
shall authorize any licensed taxidermist to 
dress or mount the same, and shall render it 
lawful for any person to hold, possess and 
transport the same within this State so long 
as such coupon is so attached. All game birds 
and fish shipped within or outside of this State 

require transport: ation permits. 
Bag limits: 1 deer; 10 upland birds of all 
kinds in aggregate per day, 15 in possession 





at any one time; wild fowl and shore birds, 
20 per day, 35 in possession at any one time. 
License: non-resident hunting, $25; birds only, 
$5; resident, big game, $2; small game and 
fish, $1. 

New Brunswick—1 bull moose, 2 deer, caribou 


closed until 1921; partridge closed until 1921. 
Non-resident hunters prohibited from hunt- 
ing unless accompanied i a licensed guide. 
aking or carrying guns or other firearms 
in forest lands between November 30 and 
September 15 in the year following, without 
a_ permit from the Minister of Lands and 
ines, is prohibited. 
License to kill 1 
a bona fide resident o 
a non-resident of the Province, 


e 


bull moose and 2 deer to 
the Province, $2. To 
$50. To be 


obtained from the Crown Land Department, 
Fredericton, or from an authorized vendor of 
licenses. Each license shali be in force for 


one open season. 
British Columbia—The Provincial game warden 
may authorize export. 

Limit.—Sec. 10. No person shall kill in any 
one year more than: 2 moose, only 1 of which 
shall be killed in the county of Kootenai, 1 
wapiti, 3 mountain goats, caribou, 3 deer 
of any one species, or more than 4 in all; 
2 mountain sheep of any one species, or more 
than 3 in all, only 1 of which shall be killed 
in the county of Kootenai; 250 ‘ducks, 250 
geese, 12 grouse all kinds, 12 prairie chickens, 
6 pheasants, 6 European partridges per day. 

icense fees: Resident, game birds and 
deer, $2.50; big game and birds, $5; all game 
and to trap, $10. Non-resident, all game and 
to fish, $100; game birds only, $50 season, or 
$5 per week; bear only, $25; fishing, $5. 
Prince Edward Island—Export (except geese 
and brant) forbidden. 
Non-resident license, $15. 
Newfoundland—Erport.—Sec. 19. Save as pro- 
vided in this act, no person shall export the 
antlers, heads or skins of any caribou. Sec. 
24. Any person holding a license to hunt cari- 
bou may export the carcasses, antlers, head, 
or any part upon entering the same at the 
Customs House for + Soe and receiving 
a permit. Limited to 3. 
Yon-resident license, $51; 
bou. 
Washington—tTransportation of game is pro- 
hibited, except from one point to another 
within the State, when accompanied by an 
affidavit that the same is not shipped for sale 
or_ profit. 

Export.—Nen-resident or non-resident alien 

may export a season’s limit of big game and 


w 


bag, 3 stag cari- 


a day’s limit of birds. Resident may not ex- 
port any game. P : 
No person shall kill or have in possession 


more than two deer nor more than one moun- 
tain sheep. (Any person in lawful possession 


of deer may ship within the State.) Goats 
closed season, 

Bag limit: Prairie chicken, grouse, par- 
tridge, pheasants of all kinds, 5 a day; quail, 
10 a day, 25 upland birds a week; Kittitas 
County, a day, all kinds; water fowl, 20 in 
week. Unlawful to kill any geese, brant or 


other water fowl on Columbia or Snake Rivers, 
or within one-quarter mile of the shores 
thereof throughout Klickitat, Walla Walla, 
Franklin, Yakima, Kittitas, Douglas, Colum: 
bia, Garfield, Brenton, Grant and Whitman 
counties. 

License: Resident county, $1; resident State, 
$5; non-résident State, $10; non-resident coun- 
ty, $2. 


A GOOD VERMIN REPORT 
ROM Tamarack Farms in Wisconsin, 


the game preserve of Colonel Gustave 
Pabst of Milwaukee, David Gordon, heat 
game keeper, sends the following list of 
vermin caught during last winter: 
46 owls, 20 hawks, 2 weasels, 8 crows, 2 
foxes, 2 gophers, 8 skunks, 3 minks, 1 cat. 
Mr. Gordon reports the first quail egg 
this year on April 26, nearly one month 
earlier than last year’s record 
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CANADIAN NOTES 


More than 2,000,000 (two million) | 
pounds of big game of all kinds were | 
killed in the province of Saskatchewan | 


during 1917, according to statistics gath- 
ered by the Grand 
who state that the 250 licenses to hunt is- 
sued by the Provincial authorities, netted 
1215 moose, 150 elk, 375 deer and 64 
caribou. 

The going of great numbers of hunters, 
trappers, and sportsmen from the fron- 
tier to the front, has had a marked effect 


upon the number of game of all kinds, 
the increase in many cases having been 
so rapid as to force the authorities to 
extend the hunting season in order to 
prevent serious depredations by wild 
things. 

William Rindsfoos, who just recently 
left Jasper Park for the Wapitit river 
country nonrthwest of the railroad, is 
making his second expedition into this 


territory, drawn by the remarkable amount 
of game he saw last year. He reported 
at that time coming within shooting dis- 
tance of 165 sheep, 60 caribou, 80 moose, 
19 goats, 2 grizzly bears, 6 deer, 14 coyotes 


and 2 foxes. 

The same effect is noticeable in game 
fish waters, Selby Draper, of the Cana- 
dian Department of Lands, Forests and 
Mines, reporting rapid increase in the 
game fish in the Highlands of Ontario 


and Mushkoka Lakes, particularly Joseph 
and Rousseau, which are rapidly becoming 
a fisherman’s paradise. He explains it, 
however, on the ground that the war de- 
mands for hemlock bark for tanning pur- 
poses has taken hemlock bark from the 
forests so rapidly that the waters are no 
longer tainted with the bitter bark to the 
destruction of the fish. The frequent re- 
stocking of the lakes also by the Dominion 
government is filling these waters with 
quantities of game fish, while even small 
lakes, which were fished out some time ago 
by lumbermen and others, are coming back 
to their natural large supply of good game 
fish, which is going to please our boys 
when they come back from “over there.” 


ALASKA SHIPS REINDEER MEAT 


Sixty tons of dressed reindeer meat was 
recently marketed in the States. This 
meat is quite tender and, although it has 
the taste of wild game, it is as good as 
beef. The reindeer weighs, on an aver- 
age, about 150 pounds, dressed. Mr. Carl 
Albertson, of Nome, estimates that there 
are over 100,000 reindeer in Alaska and 
that herds aggregating 18,000 have been 
purchased and will be marketed. 

The Government imports reindeer from 


Siberia. Of the large herds now in the 
Territory, some 2,000 are owned by na- 
tives, representing a money value of ap- 
proximately $1,600,000. 

The reindeer live on lichens which 
would otherwise be valueless, and there 


are no expenses attached to their main- 
tenance beyond the labor of herding and 
the cost of sheltering and butchering. 





SQUIRREL SKINS 
Editor Fietp AND STREAM: 

Are fox squirrel skins any good when 
tanned and would they answer for a coat 
lining? 

H. S. JEweLL. 

Ans.—Would say that squirrel skins are 
very tough when tanned, but the fur is 
only good in the winter months.—Eb. 


Trunk Pacific officials - 
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vigorous and efficient. This means you! Address: 
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Newspapers could be 
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same dealer every month, It will help save waste paper. 
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SHOTGUNS AND RIFLES 


in any part of 
The land is 
controlled by the aristocracy which have 


THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 


HE word “rifleman” and Ameri- 

can are almost synonymous. Ever 

since the days when the minutemen 

of the Revolution rolled up the 
British three times at Bunker Hill, and 
Jackson’s backwoods men crushed Pack- 
ingham at New Orleans, the superiority of 
the American riflemen has been conceded 
to by almost the entire world. To this 
day the renown of Morgan’s riflemen of 
Revolutionary fame is familiar to almost 
every American. 

There is instance after instance in 
American history where a little band of 
patriots and courageous men have held 
back many times their number through 
sheer tenacity and the marvelous execu- 
tion of their indomitable rifles. 

There is reason for this. In the course 
of events, it is natural that it should be 
so. America, when discovered, was a vir- 
gin land, peopled by a few nomadic tribes, 
who through lack of proper implements 


of the chase had acquired the most mar- 
velous skill in woodcraft of any race 
known. No country in the world had 


probably a greater wealth of game than 
America afforded with the possible ex- 
ception of British Southeast Africa, and 
the people who had come to populate this 
the greatest 


country were Anglo-Saxons, 

sport-loving people in the world. They 
brought with them firearms and _ little 
else. They not only had to defend them- 
selves against Indians, but they prac- 
tically had to live by the chase. Fruit, 
vegetables, and grain, native to the land 
of their adoption, they learned to grow 


gradually, but their main source of sus- 
tenance before the Revolution was un- 
doubtedly an abundance of wild game. 

As a result, every boy grew up with a 
rifle in his hands, and it was only natural 
with the opportunities afforded for shoot- 
ing and the necessity for it, the training 
which the outdoor life they lived gave 
the hand, eyes and nerve, that they should 
become, as they did, the finest marksmen 
in the world, as well as marvelous woods- 
men. 


LOSELY following the war for in- 
dependence was the second war with 
England. At about the close of this war 
Clark had opened the way and broken the 
trail for Western conquest and migration 
began across the country which was to 
end in the creation of the greatest democ- 
racy the world has ever known. 
Practically foot of the land was 


every 


earned at the sacrifice of the best flesh 
and blood this country had to give and 
practically every foot of it was won with 
the rifle. This conquest was only accom- 
plished within the last quarter of a cen- 
tury. It is not surprising that the old 
spirit is still so strong. The Mexican 
war in ’47 gave us the Alamo as a stand- 
ard to go by where Crockett and Bowie 
with a little handful of American riflemen, 
held at bay the hordes of Santa Anna, was 
followed quickly by the bloodiest war this 
world will ever see. Man for man, pro- 
portioned with the number of men in the 
field, the wastage of human lives in the 
present conflict on the battle field is in- 
significantly small in comparison with that 
of the Civil War. 

Despite the enormous losses of the 
present struggle the operations have al- 
ways been over an extensive front, and 
the number of men in the fray enormous. 
There has been no Gettysburg or Bloody 
Angles in the present conflict. The prin- 
cipal factor in this appallingly high cas- 
ualty list was not the orderly training of 
the Federal or Confederate forces. They 
never attained the perfection of the ar- 
mies of to-day with the exception of a 
few corps. It was the individual fighting 
ability of the American that predomi- 
nated and his ability with the rifle. 


HE American teams shooting at 

Camp Perry and at Bisley against the 
best teams of Europe and the Americans 
have conclusively shown that this supe- 
riority in arms is still ours. A glance in- 
to the conditions abroad prior to the pres- 
ent war compared with those at home will 
quickly show a reason for this. 

As a result of the conditions which we 
have just pictured, the hunting instinct 
is still strong in the average man. Few 
American boys grow up that do not own 
a .22 rifle, and afterwards shoot a little 
with a shotgun. There are estimated to 
be about 3,500,000 sportsmen in this coun- 
try who hunt every year with a rifle or 
shotgun. 

Even in thickly populated districts the 
game is plentiful enough to make the 
sport enticing, the ammunition is cheaper, 
the finest machine-made guns in the world 
are produced in this country, the license 
fee is small and lastly, but most important, 
we have not an established aristocracy 
which controls most of the shooting land 
to the exclusion of the general public. 

How different is this to the conditions 
existing in Great Britain, France, Ger- 


many and Italy, in fact, 
Europe you might mention. 


held sway over it for centuries. The 
chase has always been considered prop- 
erly theirs since feudal times. Practi- 
cally the only shooting the poor man or 
the middle class can get is to seek em- 
ployment as a gamekeeper or to band 
together with a company of others to hire 
the shooting privileges of a few hundred 
acres in what is known as a _ shooting 
syndicate. The ammunition is expensive 
and the only good guns that can be se- 
cured are hand-made for the reason that 
gunsmiths look entirely to the moneyed 
class for the support of their business, 
and consequently do not construct good, 
cheap, machine-made guns, and whereas 
the license fee for a State resident in this 
country is about one dollar a year the 
same fee abroad would be from $5.00 to 
$25.00, and it must be remembered that 
the intrinsic value of a dollar is greater 
there than here. Is it any wonder that 
the poor working man abroad knows little 


about firearms? 


AKE the same view from a military 

standpoint. It has been acknowledged 
for years that the United States Army, 
small as it was, was the finest shooting 
army in the world. The reason for this 
is simple. 

Uncle Sam has made for his men the 
most perfect military rifle that has ever 
been produced, the Springfield (1903). 
Target ranges are available in all parts 
of the country, which may be used by 
rifle associations, the Regular Army and 
the National Guard. The ammunition 
can be secured by such at Government 
cost, and Uncle Sam has appropriated ap- 
proximately $13.00 a year for the rifle 
practice of every soldier in his army. 

With a standing army such as that 
which was supported by Germany this 
would have been impossible. If Germany 
had supplied $13.00 a year for the rifle 
practice of every man in her standing 
army and her reserves she would have 
had a better shooting army to-day than 
she has, but she never would have had 
the money to lay in the supply of re- 
serves and munitions that she knew she 
would need, and it must be remembered 
that $13.00 a year would never have ac- 
complished anything like the same result 
for Germany or any other European army 
because they do not have an available 
opportunity for shooting under field con- 
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15 to 25 yards 











Heavier gauge guns do not make their best patterns 
short of 30 or 40 yards. (See diagram above.) The 12 
gauge throws more shot, but throws it in a@ more com- 
pact cluster. Therefore, if a hit is made at lower dia- 
tances, the chances are that the game will be mutilated 


Most quail, snipe and prairie chickens are killed at 
from 15 to 25 yards. (See diagram above.) t 
these distances the Winchester Model 12, 20 gauge 
shotgun opens up and makes its best pattern—the 
famous Winchester game-getting pattern 


eener sport with the 20 gauge gun 


The Bennett Process, used exclusively by 
Winchester, gives the Winchester barrel a dis- 





for sport’s sake” have taken 


ammunition, it reduces the cost of tinctive blue finish that, with proper care, will 


G for spor’s, who enjoy “sport the sportsman. Shooting a lighter 


naturally to the 20 gauge shot- 
gun, especially for upland game 
shooting. ‘ 


The 20 gauge gun makes its best 
shot pattern at from 15 to 25 yards, 
a distance at which a skillful wing 
shot can easily get onto his game. 


Even to the average hunter there 
is no appreciable handicap in the 
quick opening shot pattern, for the 
lightweight 20 gauge gun is quick 
to handle and easy to point, and 
this offsets the quick spread of the 
shot. 


Slow deliberate pointing, how- 
ever, is penalized. If your bird 
gets away to a distance of 40 
yards, you may miss. That is why 
shooting with the 20 gauge gun is 
a more fascinating sport than with 
the 12 gauge gun. 


Still other advantages make the 
20 gauge gun appeal strongly to 


Model 97.—Take-down Repeating Shotgun 


12 yvauge, weight about 7% Ibs.; in 16 gauge, weight 
about 714 Ibs. The favorite with shooters who prefer 
a slide forearm repeating shotgun with a hammer 


shells. It has little recoil. It does 
not mutilate the game at the usual 
ranges at which birds are bagged. 
Both gun and ammunition are 
lighter to carry. 


Admirers of the 20 gauge gun—and there are 
many of them these days—point to the Win- 
chester Model 12 as the ideal gun of this type. 
Sportsmen who haye used this gun in the 20 or 
16 gauges, or the Model 97 hammer action gun 
in the 16 gauge, find it difficult to go back to 
the heavier 12 gauge gun. 


An axiom of gun making 


Men who know guns realize that the accuracy 
and durability of a gun depend primarily upon 
the barrel. To them the quality of the barrel 
measures the quality of the gun With Win- 
chester the barrel is the gun For years this 
has been an axiom of gun building in the Win- 
chester shops. Through the most unremitting 
attention to boring, finishing and testing, Win- 
chester has developed a single standard of bar- 
rel quality which prevails in the highest and 
lowest priced Winchester models. 


How the barrel is bored 


The barrel of the Winchester Model 12 is 
bored to micrometer measurements for the pat- 
tern it is meant to make. The degree of choke 
exactly offsets the tendency of the shot to spread. 
Until its pattern proves up to the Winchester 
standard, no gun can leave the factory. The 
nickel steel construction preserves the original 
accuracy forever. 


last a life-time. 
What means 


Look for this mark on the barrel of a Win- 
chester gun. It means that the gun has been 
subjected to the Winchester Definitive Proof 
test. It stamps the gun with Winchester’s 
guarantee of quality, which has 50 years of the 
best gun-making reputation behind it. 


Every gun that bears the name Winchester, 
and that is marked with the Definitive Proof 
stamp, has been fired many times for smooth 
action and accuracy. It has also been fired 
with excess loads as a test of strength. At 
every stage of Winchester manufacture, machine 
production is supplemented by human craf‘3- 
manship. Every Winchester gun is perfected 
by the test and adjustment process. 


It is this care in manufacturing that has pro- 
duced the Winchester Model 12, 20 and 1 
gauge, and the Model 97, 16 gauge for those 
who prefer hammer action. Both shotguns have 
won the admiration of sportsmen everywhere. 


Write for details of Winchester 
shotguns and shells 
Detailed specifications of the Model 12 and 


Model 97, and also our new booklet on shells 
will be sent on request. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
Dept. 912 New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 


Model 12.—Hammerless Take-down Repeating Shotgun. 
Made in ' Made in 12 gauge, weight about 7% Ilbs.; in 16 gauge, 
weight about 6 lbs.; in 20 gauge, weight about 6 lbs.— 
more popular with women and new shooters because of 
its lightness and very slight recoil 





The Winchester 20 gauge Model 12, weighs no more than 6 lbs, Its balance ig perfect 


WINCHESTER 


World Standard Guns and Ammunition 


Note:—Repeater Shells won the Grand American Handicap. Jonn Dean Henry of Elkhart, Ind., 
who took first honors at the Nineteenth Grand American Handicap Trapshooting Tournament, 
used Winchester Repeater shells to win the classic match. 
made the high score for ladies, also used Winchester shells 





Mrs. A. H. Almert of Chicago, who 
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ditions, which is the foundation of any 
good rifleman’s work under actual battle 
conditions. 


The man who is used to tramping the 


hills and forests with his rifle, hunting 
for big game, suffering hardships and 
privations for the wake of the sport, 


shooting under difficult conditions at fast 
moving game, including thick cover, per- 


sonal danger and uncertain light with 
every conceivable condition that would 
lead to poor results, when he is taken 


out on the range and instructed in a few 
lessons the proper sighting and method 
of using the military rifle, that man is 
in a class by himself. 


H® has shot his rifle under practically 
the same conditions only with less 
danger to himself that any soldier would 
have to do every day at the front. He has 
had experience which no amount of prac- 
tice on the military range would equal. 

This is not an idle prophecy of what the 
Americans will do on the Western Front. 
The fact is already established. The Ca- 
nadian, a prototype of ours, has already 
proven himself to be the finest soldier in 
Europe, and this is naturally due to his 
individual fighting instinct created in a 
fighting land where his forefathers have 
fought for their very existence, and by 
their ability to shoot with their rifles. The 
Latin instinct is to use the knife. It 
probably for this reason that the Italians 
and the Frenchmen always revert to the 
bayonet. The training of the German has 
been to encourage him to use the rifle. 
It was necessary because as an individual 
fighter he is not dependable—in hand to 
hand encounter with the bayonet he is 
weak. The German soldier is not self- 
reliant, but depends on his companions 
and officers. He does not even rely on 
his individual ability with the rifle. He 
is inclined to shoot wildly and at random. 

Reports are made of German com- 
panies frantically expending 200 rounds 
of ammunition per man after a feigned 
attack by their adversary. This is partly 
due to the German theory to expect a cer- 
tain percentage of hits from the total of 
ammunition expended. The German in- 
fantryman’s aim is not directed at some 
certain adversary except at short range. 

As an illustration, the German officer 
ascertains that there are a certain number 
of the enemy in a given zone about 100 
yards square, 500 yards in front of his 
position. He estimates that if his com- 
pany sprays this zone for a half hour that 
a certain percentage of casualty will be 
inflicted, based on the rapidity of fire, 
the number of his marksmen and the size 
of the zone fired at. 


HE German staff 

ciency of most of their troops for 
individual work with the rifle, and sought 
some means of obviating it and as a re- 
sult the hand grenade was adopted. 

The British and French soon followed 
suit because they were more or less in 
the same boat. 

It is true that the British Army had a 
wonderful reputation for shooting. The 
work that they did in the first battle at 
Ypres and at the retreat from Mons, 
where they held four or five times their 
number with practically no artillery sup- 
port, is proof of what marksmanship 
means in an army, but unfortunately the 
first 100,000 have long since gone to their 
reward. The new comers, with the ex- 
ception of the officers, who were of the 


1s 


realized the defi- 


sporting class, and a few of the enlisted 

personnel, had no shooting experience. 
As a result, we hear stories which are 

true of British and French infantrymer 


Field 


chasing Germans for a quarter of a mile 
to get close enough to hurl a hand gre- 
nade at them when if they dropped to 
their knees and fired one well-directed 
shot from the rifle, the result would be 
much more certain. There are times, of 
course, when the grenade is a superior 
weapon at very short range. 

A well directed grenade tossed into a 
group of men will do more damage than 
one rifle bullet, but the supply of grenades 
that a man can carry is soon exhausted, 
and due to inaccuracy in throwing them 
many are ineffective and therefore, in the 
long run, for the offensive the rifle is 
undoubtedly a much superior weapon. The 
French and British, who are better marks- 
men than the Germans, realizing this, are 
sending more riflemen over the top and 
fewer grenadiers. 


ENERAL PERSHING undoubtedly 

made up his mind to rely more on 
the superiority of American marksman- 
ship, as in his reports to this country last 
spring he recommended that the greatest 
care be taken in the rifle instruction at 
the cantonments, as it is the most valua- 
ble weapon of offense and defense. 

Any man who has ever handled a shot- 
gun extensively knows the fatal mistake 
of blindly firing a gun into a flock of 
ducks on the wing because they look so 
close together that you could not miss 
one, and despite the fact that the birds 
are close to each other, and that there 
are 150 or 200 pellets of shot in the load, 
50 per cént of the time such a shot scores 
a complete miss to the surprise and cha- 
grin of the sportsman, and this is more 
true in rifle shooting where there is only 
one bullet and not a load of scattering 
bird shot. Because you apparently cannot 
see between the members of the attack- 
ing party is no reason to believe that 
blindly firing your rifle into a pack will 
down a single one. You miss them un- 
der such conditions because they are con- 
stantly changing positions, first one is in 
front and then another. They move from 
left to right and from right to left, and 
although to the eye there is very little 
space through which a cartridge could 
travel without hitting them, in reality 
very little of the front affords a vital 
target for a bullet. 

A shot through a knapsack, a helmet, 
through baggy breeches or thick leggins 
or even through the fleshy part of the 
body is not going to stop the oncoming, 
determined assailant. The only way to 
make sure of him is to pick out the 
individual you intend to drop and aim 
at dead center. An infantryman ap- 
proaching in full equipment is a good deal 
like shooting at a hawk on a limb of a 


tree, there are a lot of feathers and they 
are easy to hit but there is very little 
hawk. 


AKE as an example the Marine Corps 


which holds the finest record for 
marksmanship in the service. Fully one- 
third of this organization wear the 


Marksmanship emblem, and at least one- 
half are first-class riflemen. 

To win the Expert emblem it is neces- 
sary for the marksman to shoot over the 
qualifying course at all ranges from 200 
to 650 yards in both rapid fire and slow 
fire, and make above 212% out of the 
possible 250. The Sharpshooter has to 
made an average of 180 out of the 250 on 
the same course. It is nothing unusual 
for men of either of these classes to hang 
up ten consecutive bull’s-eye hits out of 
ten shots at the 650 yard range. 

The German soldier, prior to the war, 
fired about twelve ball cartridges on the 
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range in a year, and it must be re- 
membered that there are very few rifle 
ranges in Europe, as the available land 
necessary is scarce and too valuable to be 
used for such purpose. 

Of such ranges as they have there are 
few that are suitable for practice at over 
400 yards. 

Consider a company of crack German 
troops directing their theoretical fire at 
a 600-yard range against an equal com 
pany of American regulars, which on an 
average would contain about ten experts, 
twenty sharpshooters, thirty-five marks- 
men and a large number of first-class rifle- 
men, and it is easy to imagine what the 
result would be. 

Thanks to the efficiency of the Ord- 
nance Department, the production of rifles 
and munitions in this country to-day is 
far superior to that of any other country 
in the world. 


HE writer has just returned from the 

Western Front, where he had an op- 
portunity to gain, first hand, innumerable 
stories of the effectiveness of American 
marksmanship. 

The Prussian Guard was crushed and 
hurled back, ragged and bleeding, at Vaux 
and Chateau-Thierry, just as Pakenham 
was, as before mentioned, at New Orleans. 

The tendency of the American all along 
the Front, is to stick to the rifle in the 
present fighting and to discard, as much 
as possible, trench knives, clubs, hand 
grenades, and even the bayonet, in prefer- 
ence for cold lead. 

It has argued badly already for the op- 
posing German troops, and it will continue 
to become worse as our drafted legions 
gain in experience and confidence. 

It is his ability to shoot that has made 
the American soldier what he is to-day; 
and it is the same ability that has made 
our infantrymen, men to men, superior 
in every way to their adversary on the 
Western Front. Not only because of his 
deadly accuracy but because of the con- 
fidence which his ability with his rifle in- 
spires in every man. The American rifle- 
man has already been heard of and we 
will hear more of him as the time goes on. 


CHILLED SHOT 


N the April number of Fietp anp 

STREAM I read a short article headed 
“Seven and a Half Chilled for Geese.” 

I shoot that lawless game gitter, a 12- 
gauge Remington Automatic, and almost 
exclusively shoot my trap-load 3-11%4-7% 
chilled. As to the powder, I am not fussy. 
They are all good. As to the killing qual- 
ities the following will speak for itself: 

January 2, 1918, I harnessed up my old 
Ford, and with two companions, left my 
winter home in Ft. Myers, Florida, for a 
two days’ turkey hunt. We pitched our 
tent 30 miles from our destination on 
Corkscrew Island. 

The afternoon of our arrival I saw four 
turkeys—none near enough for a shot. 
The second day we left camp at 7 A. M., 
Shaw going alone, and I with the guide. 
About 8 a. M. the dog flushed two gob- 
blers. Both fell dead—one shot each. We 
hung them up and covered them with our 
coats to keep the buzzards away. Very 
soon the dog started three deer that were 
laying down in the palmettos. (It is legal 
in Lee County to hunt deer with dogs.) 
One of them almost ran over me. I killed 
him in his tracks with 71%4. Things sure 
were coming my way. After dressing the 
deer the guide took him on his back. I 
picked up the two turkeys, satisfied with 
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my morning’s hunt, and started for camp. 
Soon the dog flushed another old long- 
bearded gobbler. I killed him dead at 31 
yards with one shot, added him to the 
others, and arrived at camp at 10 A. M. 

I found Shaw had killed a young gob- 
bler with his 16 gauge Parker gun, No. 5 
shot. We killed a coon and a fox squir- 
rel, took some pictures, and arrived home 
in time for supper. 

R. N. Burnes. 


RIFLE QUESTIONS 


Editor Fretp AND STREAM: 

Although not a subscriber, I am a con- 
stant reader of FIELD AND STREAM, and 
would appreciate an answer to the follow- 
ing questions as soon as you can: 

I am very fond of shooting of all kinds, 
but as far as knowing any technicalities 
are concerned, I am as ignorant as if I 
never saw a gun, rifle or revolver 

First. I have a Winchester self-load- 
ing rifle, .32 caliber, and a Colt Army 
Special .32-20. Are the cartridges inter- 
changeable from one to the other? 

Second. What is the difference be- 
tween the .32 and .32-20 caliber? 

Third. Which is best for rifle and re- 
volver; soft point or metal cased car- 
tridges? 

Fourth. Is this Winchester .32 caliber 
rifle, the .32 Special, and the .32-20 the 
same, or has each its different points? 
If so, explain. 

Fifth. Is this gun or rifle a good deer 
rifle, and if so what cartridges are best? 

Jas. T. Pratt, Jr. 


Ans.—We would say that the .32 Win- 
chester Auto is a rimless shell of about 
the same ballistics as the .32-40 black or 
low pressure smokeless bullets 165 grains; 
32-20 has a rim and is loaded with 100- 
grain bullets inferior in power to .32 Au- 
tomatic. They would not interchange. 
.32 Special is a high power load with 170 
grains lead metal case. It is very much 
more powerful than either of the above 
loads. 

A soft nose has full metal case of cop- 
per same as full metal case, excepting 
that the point is bare to mushroom. 

The .32 Auto is a fairly good deer gun, 
but the .32 Special would be a better 
killer —Eb. 





GOVT. 06 CARTRIDGE FOR BIG 
GAME 


I would like to know if you consider 
a rifle using the United States 1906 rim- 
less cartridge as good for the big game, 
including moose, caribou and grizzly bear, 
as the .35 caliber Winchester box maga- 
zine? 

If you were buying a rifle to shoot the 
06 rimless ammunition would you con- 
sider a bolt action gun preferable to the 
Winchester box magazine rifle, using said 
ammunition ? 

If you would favor the bolt action 
would you inform me the name of such 
a gun and where if could be purchased? 

Seneca C. TRAVER. 

Ans.—I do not think you can make a 
better selection than the Gov. ’06 cartridge 
in the Winchester ’95, unless it is the 
Winchester .35 in the same model. The 
latter has a more powerful and accurate 
auxiliary and, as there are a great many 
meat-in-the-pie chances in big game hunt- 
ing, it is useful to have a good supple- 
mental cartridge along and a pocket full 
of .380 Colt’s or .32-20’s, as the case may 
be, for chances at small game. Person- 
ally, I prefer the lever action.—Eb. 
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“ Colt’s 


Firearms ‘ 





have been supplied to the 

1848 United States Govetn- 1898 
ment for many years. Troops were equipped with Colt made arms in 
the Mexican War, 1848, during the great struggle from 1861 to 1865, and 
in the war with Spain, 1898. Through all the years of this Company’s 
existence we have been developing arms which have been adopted by the 
United States Government and which have made many thousands of 
friends for the Colt Company. 


This great experience now seems.to have been but preparation to enable us 
to serve the United.States Government during the present world war. The Colt 
Company manufactures the Colt, Browning and Vickers Machine Guns in addition 

_ to the’ Colt Automatic Pistol and Colt Revolver, Caliber .45. To the maximum 
extent of our capacity we are making these essentially military weapons for the 
Government, and at their request are daily enlarging our facilities. In doing this, 
which is our duty to the Government, we are each day having to disappoint many 
friends-who wish to procure some particular model of Colt revolver or automatic 
pistol for their own use. We are sure, however, that all those who have the best 
interests of the country at heart prefer that at this time our whole effort be 
expended in making our part of the equipment for the boys who are going 

to use it “ovef there.” 


Colt’s 
Patent Fire Arms 
Mfg: Co. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
Sey, SA. 





























~ SAFETY HAIR CUTTER 





If you can COMB your hair you can cut your 
own hair with this marvelous invention. te KE A Pi 
AS on des: ured lenath. ghort or long. 
e as nice! 4 i i 
Aine time, before your mn fror,, You can cut _ ~_? Combination Pocket Knife and Revolver 
i children’s hair at home in a jiffy. y ere! ” - 
ordinary razor tu shave the face or finish around temple or neck, omit in ips nko pan et eotcom atten 


guarponad like any razor. Lasts a lifetime. Saves its cost first 
time used. PRICE ONLY 35c, postpaid. Extra Blades Sc each. knife. In service an ingenious revolver and one of 
JOHNSON SMITH & CO., Dept. 781, 54 W. Lake St., CHICAGO the best hunting knivesmade. Shoots real .22 caliber 
cartridges or blanks, Excellent for 


HUNTER, FISHER or DEFENSE 


porposes. Always reliable and SAFE. Cyanetgp et 

Sy ph od a as safe as any safety revolver, 
plied: Anvone cas can doe rT sizes 25e, Ge the etree. as Ha Gor ee e, —— sonmay sna, oom closed, 
JOHNSON & CO. Dept, 7:1, 564 West Lake Stree! ao in, loi e chamber and trig; when 
% an in use lie ouaaal in knife handle, just like} knifo 

This ‘ desirable **gunknife’’ mailed 

paid for $5.00,C,0.D. Pay postman $5.00. Try 
eee. double util- 
ity implement 10 days. 
you don’t like it, re- 
to it and we'll re- 

fund Id money, 









ke, etc., visible by night. faa 
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eke: The shoe that the : 
wees . name sig- 
se > nifes and 
guaranteed 
~~ not to sag 
Write for Catalogue to the when wet. 
Sag-No-More Snow Shoe Co., Norway, Me. 
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with perfect confidence. 














The Dead Duck Counts ! “® 2" 


The best gun is no better than the man behind it. 
proper aim is up to you but you can leave the result to 


Smith 
The Gun that Speaks for Itself 


These patterns were made by 
an ordinary shot 
at 30 yards. 
birds life size. 
23 killing shot in the duck’s body, the left barrel 56. 







The 





Left Barrel 
c 


oke 


The circles were 30 inches in diameter and the 
Exclusive of wings the right barrel landed 


That’s the Smith Story! 
Ask for Catalog 














Shoot Loose 


Fox-Kautzky Single Trigger 
Fits Any Fox Gun 


Send For New Illustrated Catalog 
A. H. FOX GUN COMPANY 
4658 North 18th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Fox Gun was awarded the Gold 
Medal at the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
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Women Shoot Wiitilii. 
Ceriain AIM 


—when they equip thei 

guns with the Maxim Silencer 

It eliminates the report entire 

ly. No flinching, no recoil, no 

“nerves.” Makes target practice and small 
game shooting a fascinating pastime for the 
whole family. 


MAXIM SILENCE 


ands ite us “f r free bk 
{ Maxim Silencer users 


fealer's, 
experiences 
THE maxves on eeene © co. 
68 Homestead Ave, Hartford, 





Limit, 








KING’S 
Rifleite 





Shooting 
Glasses 
Already 


used and 


endorsed by E. C. Crossman, Capt. 
Townsend Whelen, Capt. 
McDougall, Capt. Leigh, Lieut. Lee, 
Dr. McDonald, Navy; Col. Hart 
McHarg, Jno. Hessian, Lieut. Col. 
Paul Wolf and over 30 Commis- 
sioned Officers of the regular Army 
and National Guard who saw and 
used the glasses at Camp Perry. We 
can actually guarantee that Rifleite 
will improve your vision and shooting 
whether with Rifle, Revolver or 
Shotgun. No frame genuine unless 
stamped King. Write at once for 
new circular. Orders filled in rotation. 


THE F. W. KING OPTICAL CO. 
Dept. C. Cleveland, Ohio 





Patented Feb. 


20th, 1912 























Game Laws 


As a supplement to the Outdoorsman’s 
Handbook we have compiled a booklet 
containing this year’s complete Game, Bag 
Transportation and License Laws 
for the United States and Canada. 


We will mail this booklet to any reader on 
the receipt of ten cents (stamps or coin). 


FIELD & STREAM 
25 West 45th Street New York 














Want to Swap Guns? 


I will pay cash for your gun, rifle, or pistol, or ex- 
change with you for any other firearm you may 
want. Write me what you have, what you want, and 
I will make you an offer by return mail, 


S. J. FRANCIS Adams Sg. Soston, Mass. 











DO YOU NEED 


a rod, reel, lamp, cook kit, compass, hunt- 
ing knife, tackle box, or flash-light? We 
are giving these articles away all but free 
with a year’s subscription to FIELD AND 
STREAM. Write for circular. 


ELD AND STREAM 




















FI 
25 West 45th Street New York 








———— 


| in the Philippines, 
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HUNTING WITH THE KRAG 


I had some very enjoyable hunting this 
fall, using my Krag with a small-game 
load consisting of eight grains of Du 
Pont Schuetzen, and the special Krag 
short-range bullet, Ideal 308245. This 
load shot beautifully true and had plenty 
of punch. It fairly paralyzed squirrels 
and woodchucks. I was obliged to use 
the peep sight—415 yards elevation and 
4 to % left windage—for when I tried 
out for the zero with the battle sight, I 
found I had to set the sight forward 
against and slightly upon the slide stop, 
and to swing the sight over to 3% pounds 
left windage. One can make out that 
way but the sight bar is slewed over at 
a noticeable angle, and the notch is not 
clear-cut. I preferred to use the peep 
even though this necessitated doing my 
shooting in the middle of the day to se- 
cure good light. The peep sight shuts 
off the field of vision, too, so that one 
can’t manage a quick aim at moving 
game. 

Our rifle club was hard put to it for 
ammunition this fall. Those of us who 
use Krags secured a supply of 150-gr. 
spitzers and reloaded using 40 gr. of Du 
Pont No. 21; and the way we waded into 


| the boys who had always used Spring- 
| fields was a joy to our hearts. Joe Rohek, 


using a Krag that he had used in service 
finished at the top of 
the heap, and I with a star-gauged Krag 
which is practically new, finished only 


|two points behind him. We each made 


the expert qualification. I was lucky 
enough to hang up.a 47 at 600 yards, 


| making the last five bull’s-eyes, a thing I 
/had never been able to do with service 


ammunition. 

By the way, I might better have deliv- 
ered myself of this about reloads to Arms 
and the Man, but now that we have had 
to put by our scatter guns for a time, 
I think, perhaps, you comrades of Fre.p 
AND STREAM can warm up to a bit of rifle 
talk. 

I dearly love this Krag of mine, and it 
is a deal of satisfaction to me to slip my 
arm into the sling and set fire to the stuff 
that drives that little 87-grain bullet into 
the vitals of some sly old woodchuck, 
or to bring in a_ half-dozen squirrels 
nicely bled because the bullet went where 
you intended it should. 

Oh, yes, my adventures in hunting are 
limited to “small deer” and rabbits and 
ducks, but they take me afield, and that 
is the main thing, where I can breathe 
pure air and enjoy the many beautiful 
moods of nature and gain health and 


strength. 
V. V. ALLEN. 





FIRE-ARMS QUESTIONS 


No. 1—Do you consider the Pocket 
Positive .32 Colt a good arm for a four- 
teen-year-old boy who has had no ex- 
perience before with a revolver? 

No. 2—What size shot would give the 
best results in a 28 gauge shotgun for 
hawk, crow, squirrel and rabbit shooting? 

No. 3—Is the 25.35 Winchester heavy 
enough for moose and black bear? 

No. 4—Is the Pocket Positive (Colt 
.32) a good house weapon? 

A. E. Knox. 

Ans.—No. 1—Yes. 

No. 2—No. 7 and 7%. 

No. 3—Hardly heavy enough 
moose, but a fine deer gun. 

No. 4—Yes.—Eb. 


for a 
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A CORRECTION 


E wish to correct an error in our 

answer to a letter from Mr. Ed- 
ward S. Wilkins, in our November issue, 
page 565, in which we stated the 32/20 
was a Winchester model ’92 and rot a 
773. The correction is that the ’73 rire 
is chambered for the 32/20 cartridge, and 
32/20 Winchester may be either a ’73 or 
a ’92. 

Also in regard to the use of the .32 
Smith and Wesson cartridge in this gun. 
While the cartridge can be put in the 
chamber by hand this is not good practice, 
and we strongly recommend against the use 
of this ammunition in Winchester guns 
chambered for the 32/30 cartridge. You 
will find the Model ’73 .32 caliber gun de- 
scribed in the Winchester catalogue, and 
the ballistics will be found on page 176 of 
that catalogue, the figures there given ap- 
plying to either the Model ’73 or the 
Model ’92. 

It is true that the .32 Winchester High 
Power should be used in Model ’92 only. 








THE RED AIR RIFLE 


For six years I have been working on 
an air rifle, just for the sport of making 
them, and I think I have a sample of 
about every air rifle made from the un- 
American affair to the B. P. A., besides 
the four or five I have built. I am be- 
gining to think my work is comprehensive. 

However, in all this time I have never 
been able to get hold of one of the Red 
ones, which to my mind was the “one 
and only.” 

So I am going to make one, as I want 
to see just how good my memory of the 
real thing is. 

My object in writing this is to ask you 
to tell me if my memory is right. Didn’t 
the Red air rifle have a side lintage from 
barrel to air chamber, or did it have an 
under link? And the latching arrange- 
ment, as you remember, how it worked? 
If you can help me out here I'll sure be 
obliged, as I’ve simply got to have one 
of the Red ones to try out. 

Before Dr. Mann died he was much 
interested in my sub cat rifle and those 
with power enough were usually tested 
on his covered range. Perhaps some of 
my tests, etc., would be of interest to you, 
only some cf the targets are not proper 
to show. I honestly hate to think of the 
present day kid trying to shoot with one 
of the bright tin things—they won’t put 
two B. B.’s within 3 inches of each other 
at ten yards. 

It’s awful. 

I expect to see Bro. Crossman before 
I return to Massachusetts and I’m going 
to see what he thinks about modern 
American air rifles. 

If you care to be godfather to one more 
Red air rifle, I shall be most happy to 
have the assistance of your memory on 
the points I am hazy on. 

WaLteR F. Roper. 

Ans.—-The Red air rifle (“Chicago”) 
was made of hard maple hinged at the 
joint between barrel and chamber. The 
barrel was a brass tube embedded in the 
wood. The chamber was brass, about 
12-gauge and the spring was behind it 
around the piston rod. The cocking lever 
was a double steel rod going down both 
sides of the piston and attached to the 
barrel about two inches beyond the hinge. 
To cock, you broke down the barrel, thus 
forcing back the piston until it cocked the 
release on a cast-iron trigger, the trig- 
ger pull being about 6 pounds. It took 
all a twelve-year-old boy’s strength to 
cock the piece and it shot a 33 ball with 
an accuracy of 34 inch at ten yards.—Ep. | 
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the present time we are devoting ourselves entirely 


T 
A to the Government’s program, and our whole 
productive organization is enthusiastically geared to 
mesh with the tremendous National effort which has 
resulted in victory. 


Until such time as the Governmental requirements 
shall have been satisfied, there is little or no possibility 
that the regular products of the corporation will be 
manufactured. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 


Works: 














s\ General Offices: 50 Church St., New York 











Sharon, Pa., Utica, N.Y., Philadelphia, Pa. Am 

ae eH 
Manufacturers of the famous Lewis Ma- era QUALITY, High-Power Sporting Rifles, High-Grade 
chine Guns, Savage Automatic Pistols, wot Drop Forgings, Pressed Steel Truck Frames 











T. HAYES KELLER 
PRESIDENT 


Interstate Trap-shoot- 
ing Association, 
won the pro- 
fessional 
champion- 
ship of New 
Jersey and broke 
his first 100 straight 
targets with an 


ITHACA 
GUN 


The President of 
the greatest shoot- 
ing organization in the 
world says he shoots 
an Ithaca because he 
can shoot it better than 
any other gun—so can 
you. 


Catalog FREE. 


Double hammerless guns 
$32.50 up 




















GUN CABINETS 








If interested, write for our special illustrated | | 
Gun Cabinet Sheet | 


We have added to our lines a 
department containing Military 
Supplies of every description. 
Write us when in need of anything 


THE H. H. KIFFE COMPANY 
521 Broadway, New York 


Single trap guns 
.00 up 


Address Box 11 


= ITHACA GUN CO. 
“a Ithaca, N. Y. 























Gas the Fiendish Huns 


THE AMERICAN 
RIFLE 


By Lt.-Col. Townsend Whelen 
Only book of its kind and scope in English. 


By the supreme American authority. Gives 
every scrap of available information on its 
subject. A mine of values for rifle lovers. 
Over 600 pages. Over 300 illustrations. Price 
$5.00. Get it from your bookseller or order from 
the publishers, who are 


THE CENTURY CO. ew ‘vor’ city 








Paper contains valu- 
able chemicals neces- 
sary for war purposes. 
Economy in the use 
of paper will release 
a large quantity of 
these materials for 
making Poisonous 


Gas. 


Order your copy of this Magazine in advance from the 
same dealer every month. It will help save waste paper. 
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HOW GUN CLUBS CAN HELP TO 
WIN THE WAR 


ILLIONS of Americans who in the 

last two years have learned to shoot 
and to live out of doors will be returning 
—very soon, we hope. It is up to us to all 
work together, even if conditions are 
sometimes discouraging, to keep the Gun 
Club alive and active for the boys to come 
back to after this war has been won. Here 
are a few of the ways in which you can 
make your club an important factor in 
helping the Government to put forth every 
effort to finish up in the shortest possible 
time the job of cleaning up Germany. 


OFFER YOUR CLUB AS AN _ INSTRUCTION 


SCHOOL FOR DRAFTEES 


General Crowder has suggested to all 
local draft boards that any voluntary in- 
struction or training that can be given to 
registrants in Class 1 before they are 
called to camp, will be a big aid to the 
Government and assist materially in get- 
ting these soldiers ready for active serv- 
ice. Since “shooting is seven-tenths of 
a soldier’s business,” here is the gun club’s 


opportunity to do a big patriotic work. 
The plan for “draftee shoots” as sug- 
gested by Governor Whitman, of New 


York, is expected to result in the training 
during the fall and winter of thousands 
of draft men, particularly in the use of 
the shotgun, which is coming to play an 
important part in the actions on the West- 
ern Front. 


NEW YORK GOVERNOR’S LETTER TO GUN CLUBS 


letter Governor Whit- 
aid American 
shotgun and 


In the following 
man urges Gun Clubs to 
marksmanship with both 
rifle : 

“In connection with the work of turning 
out New York State’s quota under the 
new draft as expeditiously and effectively 
as possible, it has occured to me that it 
may be possible, during this fall and win- 
ter, to give the men subject to the draft 
a very valuable initial training in the han- 
dling of firearms, through the co- opera- 


tion of the large number of sportsmen’s 
clubs throughout the State. 
“My idea is that men up to forty-five 


years of age, who are subject to the draft, 
be invited by these clubs to attend their 
regular shooting contests, which are held 
from time to time, and also avail them- 
selves of the privileges of the clubs’ 
ranges, and to receive in this way, from 
the club members, such instruction and 
practice in the use of both rifle and shot- 
gun as the club facilities may permit. 
“Inasmuch as quickness of eye and hand 
and accuracy of aim are developed with 
the shotgun much as with the rifle, 
and in further view of the fact that shot- 
guns are coming to be extensively used in 
actual fighting, there is quite as much op- 


as 


portunity for the clubs devoted exclusive- 
ly to trap-shooting to render an important 


ag TY 


service in this way as 
for those clubs that spe- 


cialize in rifle shooting. wars, 

“For training in rifle S wet as 
shooting it seems to me Y han 
that it would be advan- 3. -.7%, , % 
tageous if the clubs af- ~ > 
filiate, at least for the 
time being, with the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation, in order that they may obtain the 


full advantage of this Association’s long 
experience and Government assistance in 
the development of marksmen who may 
shortly be on the firing line.” 


RECLAIM THE SHOT AT YOUR GUN CLUB 


There is a scarcity of lead and every 
means should be used to conserve it. If 
you have been shooting over the same 
field for two years or more and during 
that time the ground has not been plowed 
under, you will doubtless find it profitable 
to “mine” the shot. There are two meth- 
ods of reclaiming shot, one known as the 
blower system and the other as the placer 
system. 

The blower method, as operated by 
Wilmington contractor, is as follows: He 
would strip the surface in the area where 
the greatest amount of shot fell, scraping 
off about one inch of the top soil and sod. 
This he wheeled in barrels to a sort of 
shredding machine which chopped the soil 
up very finely. A blower was attached to 
this machine which was just strong 
enough to blow out into a pile the soil, 
and the shot being slightly heavier fell 
into a trough and ran into sacks. The 
shot was reasonably clean and readily sold 
at a price very near the market price of 
lead. The whole equipment was not very 
expensive, consisting of a small gasoline 
engine to operate the shredder and the 
blower. A force of four or five men could 
wheel sufficient dirt to the machine to keep 
it going steadily. 

The placer system can only be success- 
fully operated where there is plenty of 
running water and is similar to the system 
used by gold miners. The apparatus 
needed is simple and can easily be con- 
structed by anyone handy with a saw and 
hammer. An elevated box should be con- 
structed with a generous opening to allow 
the earth on which the shot has fallen to 
run out on a long wooden trough set on 
an incline, the trough to have a number 
of riffles which catch the shot. When the 
earth and water come together at the head 
of the trough, they gradually run down 
the incline, the shot becoming separated 
from the earth and catching in the riffles. 
When the rifffes are full of shot—shut off 
the water, scoop out the shot and start 
the water running again with fresh earth. 


RED CROSS SHOOTS AT YOUR CLUB 


Mr. Ralph Spotts, 105 Hudson Street, 
New York City, one of the best known 
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trap-shots in the country, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the Red Cross 
Trophy Committee and has in charge the 
distribution of Red Cross trap-shooting 
trophies. By arranging with Mr. Spotts 
for staging several Red Cross events at 
your club during 1919 you will be aiding 
an institution that is doing splendid work 
for our boys “over there.” 


PROVIDE HEALTHFUL RECREATION 
BUSINESS MEN 

To keep physically fit for their added 
responsibilities during these strenuous 
times, your members need to get out to 
the gun club regularly, even if to shoot 
a program of only 25 or 50 targets. There 
is nothing like trap-shooting to fill a man’s 
lungs with fresh air and clear his brain 
of business cobwebs. 


FOR BUSY 





NEW YORK ATHLETIC CLUB— 
TRAP-SHOOTING DEPARTMENT 


N and after December 1, 1918, for the 
purpose of conservation and in com- 
pliance with the orders and regulations 
of both the Food and Fuel Administra- 
tors of the United States Government. 
Travers Island, with the exception of the 
Trap-Shooting Department, will be closed. 
The Athletic Committee, upon the rec- 
ommendation of the Trap-Shooting Com- 
mittee, has, after due consideration, sanc- 
tioned trap-shooting at Travers Island for 
the season of 1918-1919. If, however, as 
the season progresses, war conditions sug- 
gest a termination thereof, it will be im- 
mediately discontinued. 
The Government has maintained trap- 
shooting schools at all aviation fields and 


many of the camps, in order to train 
Army and Navy Aviators to shoot at 
moving objects, which requirement is 


an indispensable part of the aviator’s 
course. There being no branch of the 
service from which instructors for that 
purpose could be requisitioned, there has 
been a continuous call upon the experi- 
enced and skilled trap-shooters through- 
out the country, who have gladly volun- 
teered, being above all others qualified, to 
give the necessary instruction. 

For this reason, to a great extent, trap- 
shooting has become known as “The Pa- 
triotic Sport” and, since the entry of the 
United States into the war, scarcely a 
shoot at any club has been held without 
men in the Service being included among 
the shooters. 

Men in the Service, recognizing the ne- 
cessity for training and instruction in the 
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use of the shotgun, have stated that any 
measure tending to further development 
in the use of that arm is co-operation in 
war preparation. It is also interesting 
and gratifying to know the shotgun has 
been put to such effective use in the 
American offensives that the Huns have 
made formal protest, although without 
foundation, against the use of this arm. 

In view of the-necessity for such train- 
ing and instruction, and the fact that as 
yet no restrictions with respect to the use 
of shotgun ammunition have been deemed 
necessary, and acting upon the advice of 
men in the Service qualified to judge, it 
was consequently decided to continue trap- 
shooting this year and thereby render 
available to the Service the club’s com- 
plete equipment and facilities in this 
branch. 

A cordial invitation has therefore been 
extended to all men in the Service who 
require training or instruction, to use 
the ciub’s equipment at Travers Island on 
Saturdays, Sundays and _ holidays, on 
which days only the trap-shooting grounds 
will be open between the hours of two 
o’clock and five o’clock p.m. Every as- 
sistance and instruction will be given by 
experts and by members of the club. 

Attention is also called to the fact that 
the American Red Cross has offered 
medals for trap-shooting competitions, 
and in order to support this worthy cause, 
it has been decided to hold each day an 
event to be known as the “Red Cross 
Event,” to which an entry fee will be 
charged and all such entry fees, together 
with any additional contributions, volun- 
tary or otherwise, will be donated to said 
organization. 

Mr. R. L. Spotts, of the New York 
Athletic Club, has been appointed by the 
American Red Cross as the United States 
Representative, to arrange and supervise 
volunteer trap-shooting tournaments held 
for its benefit in this country. 

A program of events following the gen- 
eral outline of preceding years will be 
arranged. The awarding of trophies, 
however, with few exceptions will be dis- 
continued, in order to provide further 
funds for war and Red Cross purposes. 
ADDITIONAL ENTRANCE FEES will 
not be charged to events, except 

(1) the “Travers Island Trophy,” in 
which the entrance fee SHALL BE OP- 
TIONAL to those desiring to compete 
therefor ; and 

(2) the “Red Cross Event,” the en- 
trance fee for which will be compulsory. 

Every shooter will be entered for TAR- 
GETS ONLY unless prior to the com- 
mencement of competitions, he ELECTS 
AND SO DECLARES TO THE CON- 
TRARY. 

Georce J. Corsett, Captain. 





A WORLD’S RECORD 


H. W. Cadwallader, the Peters Car- 
tridge Co.’s representative, who lives at 
Decatur, Ill, shoots from his right 
shoulder but uses his left eye, since he 
lost the sight of his right eye. 

He has a special rib set about 2 inches 
to the left of his regular rib on an Ithaca 
trap gun so he can sight over it with his 
left eye. “Cad” couldn’t shoot much at 
first because he was pretty badly handi- 
capped by the loss of his old shooting eye, 
but he stuck to it and during the last 
four shoots he has attended broke 540 out 
of 550—an average of 98%4%. 

This is a world’s record for a man 
shooting under these conditions. It only 
shows what a man with nerve enough to 





stick to a game can accomplish. 
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How Are You Solving 
The Boot Question ? 
sn 


? : unting and camping 
time is here! Is this year’s trip to 
be a series of footsore days with colds and 
other ills traceable to wet feet? . 
Or is the footwear problem solved—are you so well fixed that you 
can tramp mile after mile, day after day, over rough country and 
marshy ground, feeling safe in the knowledge that your feet will 
be dry, warm and in good shape every minute of the time? 
If your boot problem is still unsolved, get acquainted right now with 


Palmer’s Moose Head Brand 
Sporting Boots and Moccasins 


Made in New Brunswick, our moccasins have first to prove them- 
selves with our woodsmen neighbors before being offered to 
sportsmen. Could a harder test be devised? 

Palmer’s moccasins fit! Oil-tanned by a special process they are 
waterproof and pliable, and stay so in spite of many soakings. 
Every stitch hand sewed. 


Send for Catalogue S with Styles and Prices. 













We make a specialty of Waterproof Trench Bocts and wi 
be glad to send free booklet illustrating 


; d will \) y, 
_«n 
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JOHN PALMER CO., Ltd. 
Fredericton, N. B. Canada 








WE WANT ALL KINDS OF FURS 

FOX,.BEAR,BEAVER, LYNX, 
MUSKRAT, 

MARTEN. MINK E* 

WEIL PAYS THE MOST 

Remits Quickest. Pays 


Cc Holds shipments 5 days if desfred. 
Ss a Furs are high. Big money trapping 
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hi GIFTS FOR MEN ¢ 


For the man wholikescamping, hunting and 
fishing you can choose no gift that will be 
more appropriate or more appreciated than 


"MARBLES 


Specialties tor Sportsmen 


In the sixty useful outing specialties you 
can find just what will please 
him. Here are a few: 


Hunting Knives—a dozen styles 
for amateurs and experts. 
Each with leather sheath. 
Curved blade knife at left is 
only $1.65; straight blade, 
$3.00. Others to $5.50. 
Water-Proof 1dcal sift 

* or sports- 
Match-Box 7o0 und 
the boys “‘over there.” Made 


of nickeled brass with water- 
proof cover. 55¢. 


Compasses—srass box 
with agate bearings. Guaranteed 
accurate. Pocket Compass, 
$1.10. Safety Coat Compass 


attaches to coat or shirt—always 
in sight and can't get lost, $1.40. 
Safety Axes—Marble's fa- 
mous Safety Pocket Axes are 
ifts. Wood or steel han- 
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this year. Our large Illustrated Trapper’s Guide 
Sent Free. Frequent price-lists keep you posted. 
Trapsand Bait. In business 50 years. Biggest 
hi Ask any Bank. Cash quoted for hides. pi 

“The Old Square Deal House, ' 

9 Capital $1,000,000, Paid. 

‘ort Wayne, Ind., U. S. A. 

Chance. Everybody Write. 
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SPEED UP THE WAR 
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A POUND OF | 
PAPERSAVES | 
THREE POUNDS 
OF COAL. SAVE 
WASTE PAPER 
BUT DON’T 
WASTE PAPER | 
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shown at left, $1.65. 
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Write for Catalog showing 
Marble's Sixty Specialties, 
If your deaier can't supply 
/™ you, order direct from us. 


Marble Arms & Mfg, Co. 
525 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich. 
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Order your copy of this Magazine in advance from the 
same dealer every month. It will help save waste paper. 


WAR INDUSTRIES BOARD 
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NEWTON ARMS COMPANY 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


In view of the proposed utilization of our equipment for making parts of military rifles, the 
further production of Newton rifles for the duration of the war is problematical. Our first job is 
to end the war—our way. 

We have Newton rifles on hand—in .256, .30 USG 06, and .30 Newton calibers—for delivery 
now. We may not have later. Our cartridge plant is being continued in operation to make 
ammunition available for our rifles. 


This is the time to get Newton rifles if you are to be sure of them. ORDER NOW. 
NEWTON ARMS CO. 74 E. Jewett Ave. BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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OUR HAT IS OFF 


Editor Fitetp AND STREAM: 
I HAVE read so much about the big fish 
that have been caught and the still big- 
ger ones that got away, how much they 
weighed and how long they were, that 
I thought it would be interesting to tell 
your readers of a little experience I had 
while fishing in the Province of Quebec, 
during August and September of this 
year. 

I caught a number of small-mouth 
black bass, none weighing less than two 
pounds and four of them measured with 
a tape, not with the eye, were exactly 
the same in length and girth, twenty-two 
inches long, thirteen inches girth. They 
were weighed with a scale that could 
not be changed to a weight greater than 
existed. The surprising thing was that 
the broadest fish, which was flat and 
not filled out, weighed three pounds; 
one weighed four pounds; one four and 
one-quarter pounds and the other four 
and one-half pounds. It is hard to be- 
lieve that four fish of the same species, 
same length and girth, would show so 
much difference in weight. The three- 
pound and the four and one-half-pound 
fish were caught in Pytonga Lake, within 
one-quarter of a mile of each other, both 
with frogs. The four-pound bass was 
caught about eight miles northwest, in 
Round Lake; the four and one-quarter- 
pound in an opposite direction, distance 
about eight miles, in the Pytonga River. 
The last two were caught with Al. Foss 
pork rind, minnows and pork rind 
bait. 

All of these fish were hard fighters from 
start to finish, jumping into the air three 
and four times. 

I hooked one Northern pike thirty-six 
inches long. The fish, evidently, did not 
like the looks of the gaff hook in my 
guide’s hand and saved him the trouble 
of using it by jumping into our 
boat. It weighed eleven and one-half 
pounds. 

I brought to gaff one Northern pike 
thirty-three inches long with a six-ounce 
fly rod. 

Some sport, pleasure and fun for a 
man who has passed his three score and 


thirteen years! 


Yours very truly, 
Haron H, Litter. 
Ruffalo, October 3, 1918. 


PLANTING TROUT 
San Drteco, CA. 

HE planting of rainbow trout in the 
streams and artificial lake in the 
Cuyamaca Mountains of San Diego 
County by the California Fish and Game 
Commission in October, 1915, is now 
yielding bountiful sport for the Waltons. 
Catch of a six and one-half pound rain- 
bow is causing much comment because 
of the remarkable growth in less than 

three years since the planting. 
This prize was landed on the opening 
day of the season by a woman, Mrs. Jack 
Thornton, and no one has yet beaten it. 








| 





Mrs. Jack Thornton with Her 641b. Trout 





She landed it with fly rod in twenty-five 
minutes. Several have taken specimens 
weighing six pounds and nearly every 
party that has tried Cuyamaca Lake or 
the Deer and Cedar Creeks has made 
good catches of the trout ranging in 
weight from one and one-half to six 
pounds. 

Whether the streams or lake will prove 
suitable for spawning is problematical 
but it is planned to maintain the fish sup- 
ply on an artificial basis if necessary 
Cuyamaca Lake is the main impounding 
reservoir of the water system of the 
same name and usually contains a forty- 
foot depth of water, providing cool 
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temperatures to carry the rainbow trout 
through the summer in healthy condition. 

This is the first season trout fishing 
has been permitted at the lake and it is 
drawing sportsmen from the bass fishing 
at other reservoirs in the county to some 
extent, but the bass fishing also is good. 
Salt water fishing in the bay or deep 
water continues as popular as ever, be- 
ing more convenient and plenty of sea 
trout and spotted fin croaker have added 
zest. 

Georce H. Wuite. 





BAIT FOR CARP 


Editor, Firtp AND STREAM: 


N regard to the inquiry of Bruno Au- 

man, for a good bait for carp and cat- 
fish. 

As we of the Firetp aNp STREAM mem- 
bership should throw a bait to a brother 
member whenever we can, I will relate 
my success with a certain bait: 

In September and October of 1912, I 
was engaged in business for those months 
at Cottonwood Falls, Kansas, on the 
banks of the Cottonwood River, whose 
waters we knew were “full of carp and 
catfish” as the natives said, but “they 
would not bite” at dough balls or any of 
the common baits. 

At that time the craze for pearls was 
raging along the banks of that river, and 
daily raids were made upon the fresh 
water mussels or “clams.” 

While on a boat ride, I rowed my boat 
close to a pile of opened shells at the 
head of a pool, and was surprised at the 
number of large carp and catfish that 
went hurrying from the pile of shells to 
deep water, and on examination found 
that all the “clams” had been removed 
from the pile. 

As an experiment I put a great clam 
that I took out of the shell and baited a 
hook with it, and threw it out in the deep 
water, and in five minutes I caught a 
nine-pound carp, and in three minutes 
caught an eight-pound catfish. 

The next day a partner and I cut ten 
green poles and pushed them into the 
bank so they extended out ten feet over 
and about four feet above the water, 
around the upper end of the pool, and 
to the end of the poles tied strong, heavy 
lines long enough to drop the hook with- 
in three inches of the bottom of the 
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pool. Whenever the hotel where we 
were boarding said “fish were wanted,” 
Sam and I would go down in the evening 
and gather and open about a _ half-gal- 
lon of clams, and cut them crosswise in 
three pieces, then we would push our 
hooks through the tough mussel and back, 
and then through the soft part and drop 
it down into the water; go to the head 
of the pool, pull our boat on shore, and 
light the old briar roots, and wait. 

We never smoked more than two. pipes 
before we would hear the splashing of a 
caught fish, and then we would gather 
our catch, about half carp and half cat- 
fish, and when we had four or five, hang 
our lines on the poles out of the water, 
and go back to the hotel. Of course, we 
did not make our bait known, just for 
the fun of hearing the other anglers swear 
we were netting, until two of them fol- 
lowed us one evening, saw us catch our 
bait and prepare it, and soon every angler 
there was using “clams” for bait and all 
catching carp and catfish. 

W. F. Ricurmire. 





DO CARP JUMP? 


HapponrieE.p, N. J. 
DEAR Sir: 

Reading the questions of Mr. W. G. 
Register, “Can Carp Jump?” in your Oc- 
tober issue, will say regarding same, that 
we catch a great number of carp in our 
stream around my home town. 

I have seen carp taken that weigh from 
one pound to eight and one-half pounds 
and have seen some jump as high as 
three feet out of the water when hooked. 

As they are not classed as game fish; 
but when you get one hooked that weighs 
about three pounds, which we often do, 
you will have just as much fun getting it 
in as though you had a trout. 

When salted down and hung up to dry 
for a day or two, carp are very good 
fish for eating. 


Eart A. LuMMIs. 





Editor Fietp AND STREAM: 

In the October issue of Fietp Anp 
STREAM, in the department “Fish and 
Fishermen,” in your answer to the letter, 
“Can Carp Jump?” I see that you are 
also under the impression that carp are 
strictly bottom feeders. I do not wish 
to contradict you, as I have always been 
under the same impression; but permit 
me to tell you of my experience the other 
day. 

On the eleventh day of this month my 
fishing partner and I were fishing on one 
of the lakes in this (Sheboygan) county. 
At about 10 a. M. we noticed something 
swimming along the surface of the water, 
but from our boat could not make out 
what it was. Upon rowing up closer 
we saw it was some kind of fish, but 
could not tell exactly what kind, as we 
could only see part of the back fins. 
Finally we also saw the head, and then 
saw it was a carp—or rather, five or six 
of them in a school. My partner, having 
his shot gun along, took a shot at them, 
leaving one of them stunned upon the 
surface, and, believe me, we were not 
slow in getting him out. In the after- 
noon at about 5 o’clock the same per- 
formance was staged. Again we suc- 
ceeded in getting several shots at them, 
but only got one, as they seemed to be 
more wary, but this time they were not 
in bunches as in the morning, but each 
one for himself. And now we also saw 
that they were feeding, for we noticed 
large numbers of small black gnats up- 


IgI8 


water, and that 
these were what the carp were after. 
The two specimens we shot weighed 
seven pounds as we took them from the 
water. So from this incident I would 
judge that the carp is not strictly and 
altogether a bottom feeder. Or could 
you, perhaps, give me another explana- 
tion? The surprising feature of this is, 
I think, that they permitted us to come 


the surface of the 


on 





so close as to get a shot at them with 
the shotgun. a 
©. B Bi 
LOS ANGELES, CAL 
A NOTHER world’s record in_ big 
4 game fishing was shattered in the 


Catalina Island waters, when James W. 
Jump recently landed a 314-pound mar- 
lin swordfish in twenty-eight minutes, 
with light tackle. Not only is this un- 
precedented with light tackle, but the 
fish was near the Tuna Club record for 
a swordfish on any tackle. The biggest 
one ever caught was in 1916, which 
weighed 362 pounds. 

Not in many years have the deep-sea 
fighters been so plentiful as this season 
off the famous Southern California banks. 
Great swarms of yellow-tail and other 
light tackle prizes have been frequent. 
The leaping tuna, dolphin and marlin 
swordfish, varying in size from 50 to 
over 300 pounds, have been plentiful. 
W. C. Boschen, of New York, is credited 
with capturing ninety-nine tuna and five 
swordfish for the season. His nearest 
competitor is James W. Jump, of Los 
Angeles, with eighty-six tuna and eleven 
swordfish. Ralph Vandeni holds the rec- 
ord for the season with the largest tuna 
caught. It weighed 149% pounds. 

Prizes to be awarded by the Tuna Club 
for the largest yellow-tail, white sea bass, 
bonita, albicore and tuna sea bass this 
year will go to novices in the big game 
fishing sport from all parts of the coun- 
try, some of whom never previously 
caught anything larger than a fair size 
trout. 





TROUT IN THE MISSISSIPPI 


Editor Fietp AND STREAM: 

O you think trout would live in the 

Mississippi? There is a stream here 
that was made for trout. It has long 
stretches of rapids, quiet pools, jams, 
large rocks and everything a trout would 
want, but no trout there. Is there any 
trout in the Mississippi? Would you ad- 
vise getting a few and putting them 


here? Where could I get them (brook 
trout)? How many? Or could I get 
them from the hatcheries, and what 
price? 


J. R. Donovan. 


book trout in the 
Mississippi, would say that the waters 
are a great deal too warm for brook 
trout. The only place they are found in 
the South is in the mountain ranges, 
where they have cold mountain streams 
to live in. Even in States where the 
climate is right but the forests have been 
denuded our native brook trout cannot 
live and in place of them we have to 
plant the European brown trout, which 
is used to warmer waters. Neither spe- 
- would live in Mississippi waters.— 
=D. 


Ans.—Regarding 


















Christmas Cash! 
Ship.Furs Today 


Get top prices from the World’s Largest 
Fur House. Your check comes by return 
mail. Have money for Christmas spend- 
ing! We need millions of skunk, musk- 
rat, coon, mink, fox, moleskins— everything 
—and ¥ best prices. DON’T wait! Ship 
NOW sk for Free Trapper’s Guide—8-in-1 
Book, and Free Shipping Tags. 


FUNSTEN 


Bros. & Co., International Fur Exchange 


me Bidg. St. Louis, Mo. 














he choice of expert bait casters 
for more than 25 years, 


TALBOT REEL & MFG.C0. 
Thirteenth & Lydia Ave. Kansas City; Mo. 






















Al.foss Pork Rind Minnows 


Oriental Wiggler $122 i 
Little Egypt Wiggler 75*/ 
75° Pork Rind Strips 25*jar. 


















Eels, Mink, Muskrats and 
other fur-bearing animals 
in large numbers, withthe 
New, Folding, Galvanized § WIRE TRAP. 
Catches them like a fiy-trap catches flies, Madein 
all sizes. Write for price list, and free booklet on 
best bait known for attracting all kinds of fish. 

J.F.Gregory, 3319 Oregon Ave.. St. Louis, Mo 


Back Copies Wanted 


In moving to our new offices we 
lost all of our files of back issues 
and are anxious to replace them. 

Many readers have twelve or 
more consecutive numbers and we 
offer to extend a reader’s subscrip- 
tion (or enter his subscription) for 
as many future copies as he sends 
back copies. 

We need issues previous to June, 
1918. Write and tell us how many 
complete yearly files you have and 
what years they cover. 


FiELD & STREAM 
25 West 48th Street, New York 


















Prize Fishing Contest 


SPECIAL NOTICE 
Some Classes Not Yet Closed 


On the publication of this issue (Nov. 25th) some classes are still open. 


advise ws—using the following affidavit form: 


If you have a prize winning fish, you ought to 














The closing dates of the open classes are: 
Channel Bass i a aioe ip aensy .. Nov. 30 TE. 25 eccncalagtistanh nukes £05 ccs teres weetaiian Jan. 1 
i Oo ee err Nov. 30 OO Te AP er Jan. 1 
Striped Bass ...........sceseesecceceeees Nov. 30 (So. Di.) Large Mouth Black Bass.................. Jan. 1 
BEE box cnaceeinennreenedyansesses cae (So. Di.) Small Mouth Black Bass... cscscoss Jan. 1 
AFFIDAVIT 
I hereby swear to statement signed by me before two witnesses and a notary public. 
PE A Mvtctdedentcunabeekechineae dead as ons er re Ee 
If you are in- OEE Terr TTT rey TT Terre TTT Te TT MDs pcdktertaennieneseesnnesdnnsenae 
eerested to ee are eee GUD. ...:....0: vevivdetine aaaiaaesa weedeat ewieerase We allow ten 
know what the Line.......-....+.+++++-+Lure or Bait........ asad temied anaes days after ; the 
Z Give Mfrs. name of each and full specifications. final closin g 
prizes are for ’ 
Commht Hp (RANGE). ccccsccccesscsccesscsscdessccecscecccces date for the 
the above ieee ffid : 

e hed ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee « 
classes, advise arridavit to 
on > tn CP inb sc ccidccescdsdcctecesentas BONG. 66 csaneseennsseeses reach this 
fect Witnessed by: (Give names and addresses) office. 

a D sccnidpichkaeWabihoedbsSeee Cases eaeins wasidateechantesbsasts 
BD b6:66:6:6 60:00:66 6660660006 55006565 6566600. 0 000068608 60008 ses 
Sworn to before me this..........-.-.ese0+ GOP Os ociscccss 
Notary Public... ....ccccccccccccccccccccccvcssccsccccevccccs 
TNT 
WINNERS AND LEADERS IN 
-_ ° ° ° 
1918 Field and Stream Prize Fishing Contest 
Brook Trout Ibs.; length 25 in.; girth 14 in. Caught beston reel, Kingfisher line, lure Yel- 
First Pri Grant Phillips. 6 Ibs in West Mill Pond, Gloversville, N. Y., low Sally. 
=e eee ee ~ with Bristol rod, Lexington Special ® ® ® ® ® 
4 oz.; length, 24% in.; girth, 13 in. ‘ 4 : 
Jewel reel, Enamel line, Brown Huck- Leake Trout 


Caught in Lost Creek, Wisconsin, with 
homemade split Bamboo rod, Meissel- 
bach featherweight reel, Kingfisher 
line, Professor fly. 

Second Prize—Richard Eastman, 4 
Ibs. 14 oz.; length 21% in.; girth, 12% 
in. Caught in Wheeler Dam _ Pool, 
Little Magalloway, Maine, with Mon- 
tague City rod, Featherweight trout 
reel, Kingfisher line, Jack Scott fly. 

Third Prize—Wm. Ellsworth, 4 Ibs. 
914 0oz.; length 22% in.; girth, 13 in. 
Caught in Bedell Park, with 6-o0z. Mills 
rod, Mills reel, Mills line, lure No. 8 
Parmacheene Belle. 

Fourth Prize—Jacob Wertheim, 3% 
Ibs.; length 19 in.; girth 10% in. Caught 
in Waneta Lake, Livingston Manor, 
New York, with 2% oz. rod~ Fancy 
reel, Oil Silk Mills Bros. line, lure 12- 
Cowdung fly. 

Fifth Prize—Eugene Free, 2 lbs. 2 
oz.; length 16 in.; girth 10% in. Caught 
in Beaverhead River, Montana, with 
Senate fly rod, Meisselbach auto reel, 
line Saling, lure Royal Coach No. 6. 

® @ > © 
Brown Trout 


First Prize—Harry Ackley, 8 lbs. 10 
oz.; length 26 in.; girth 16 in. Caught 
in the Mohawk River, Rome, New 
York, with split Bamboo rod, Free 
Running Salt Water reel, Kingfisher 


line, Homemade Bucktail fly. 
Second Prize—-Percy Warwick, 8 


ley fly. 

Third Prize—Frank Lydell, 7 Ibs. 3 
oz.; length 24% in.; girth 12 in. Caught 
in East Brand Ausable River, with 
split Bamboo rod, Professional reel, 
line (unknown make), lure McGinty 
fly. 

Fourth Prize—Harry Ackley, 6 lbs. 
10 oz.; length 2334 in.; girth, 1434 in. 
Caught in Mohawk River, Rome, 
New York, with split Bamboo rod, Free 
Running Salt Water reel, De Luxe 
Enamel Kingfisher reel, lure home- 
made Bucktail fly. 

Fifth Prize—Ralph M. Corey, 4 Ibs. 
14 0z.; length 2534 in.; girth 11% in. 
Caught in Cedar River, Bellaire, Michi- 
gan, with Foster Stephens rod, Meissel- 
bach reel, Shakespeare line, lure Cad- 
dis dry fly. 

Sixth Prize—Dr. A. W. Bruce, 4 Ibs. 
12 oz.; length 24% in.; girth 12 in. 
Caught in Boardman River, Michigan, 
rod Mills, reel Kelso, lure imitation 


Caddis fly. 
Seventh Prize—M. Greene, 4 lbs. 9 


oz.; length 23 in.; girth 11 in. Caught 
in Cow Pond, Rangeley, Maine, with 
Abercrombie & Fitch “Bic” rod, Von 


Huff reel, Abbey & Imbrie No. 6 reel, 
lure fly No. 6 hook. 

Eighth Prize—G. Dana Bradford, 3 
Ibs. 15 oz.; length 22 in.; girth 12% in. 
Caught in Bangor, New York, with 
Harrow & Ibbeston rod, Harrow & Ib- 


First Prize—Harry Gillam, 38 lbs.; 
length 42 in.; girth 27 in. Caught Lake 
of the Woods, Kenmore, Ont., Canada, 
with Bristol steel rod, Large reel, Cop- 
per line, Hendrics spoon lure. 

Second Prize—R. Jackson Hopper, 
26% Ibs.; length 37% in.; girth 23% 
in. Caught in Lac Sucreries Club, 
Chapleau, La Minerve, Quebec, with 
Adam G. Brown rod, Meisselbach Nep- 
tune reel, line Abbey & Imbrie, Skin- 
ner Kidney Spoon lure No. 2. 

Third Prize—Wm. B. Beach, 23% 
Ibs.; length 38 in.; girth 22% in. Caught 
in Green Lake Caughnawana Fishing 
& .Hunting Preserve, with Field & 
Stream Premium rod, reel Vom Hofe, 
lure an old spoon. 

Fourth Prize—C. Gray, 20% Ibs.; 
length 35 in.; girth 20 in. Caught in 
Rainy River, Ontario, with Heddon 
rod, South Bend reel, Conrad silk line, 
lure homemade wobbler. 

Fifth Prize—Julia Pulsifer, 19 lbs. 4 
oz.; length 3614 in.; girth 21% in. Caught 
in Bella Lake, Muskota, Ont., Canada., 
with Samson steel rod, Pfluger reel, 
Pearl spoon line, bait 180 (Tm. UTK.). 

Sixth Prize—Walter T. McKinley, 
1634 Ibs.; length 37 in.; girth 193% in. 
Caught in Red Deer Lake, Failane, 
Ont.; with Bristol casting rod, reel Far- 
lang, line Kingfisher, lure Hildebrant 
spoon, 
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Seventh Prize—J. Alden Herring, 14 | OFT 
Ibs.; length 31 in.; girth 17 in. Caught | S 
Spruce Lake, Hamilton County, New | T 
York, rod Douglas, reel Rustic No. 3. | SHIR s 
line braided silk bars. lure homemade Quentin ed 
spinner baited with No. 6 sucker. | 3 ached or 
Eighth Prize—Anthony Klaasen, 12 Neskband 
,. . ae eng Cotton or Flannel 
Ibs. 5 oz.; length 3434 in.; girth 17% in. | 
Caught in Grand Traverse Bay, Michi- | 6 99 
gan, with steel spring rod, homemade | Lets the body breathe SL 
reel, fine wire line, tin spinner lure d ] 6 I 9 
. . ArmyShirt 
LEADERS a es ae 
Reiabow Trout HE friendliest shirts, with more /[J/SARMY 
Ted Ross than a million friends—made by 
EB Gow experts—of quality goods. Make good or 
*. B. Gorr, we make them good. The ideal sport shirt. 
Fred. K. Burnham, - 
G. W. Long. Old Reliable 


Land Locked Salmon 
E. W. Clark, 
P. H. Killelea, 
Wm. T. Quimby. 
Small Mouth Black Bass 
Cy. Reamer, 
S. B. McMaster, 
Henry G. Martin, 
E. B. Mould. 
Mouth Black Bass (N¢ 
George E. Pearsall, 
Chas. = Norris, 
Ed. C. Totten, 
Frank C. Preston. 
Vouth Black Bass 
}. T. Pape, 
Louis S. Dolive, 
Mrs. Roy Moore. 
Great Northern Pike 
Harry N. Potter, 
Paris S. Russell. 


Large rth) 


Large (South) 


E. M. -Andinson, 

A. A. Huckel, 
Wall Eyed Pike 

L. B. Pflugfelder, 


J. Joe Burke, 

Thomas Hoban, 

F. B. Ernsperger. 
Striped Bass 

Fred Raithel, 

Walter A. Harper, 

John Luther Wilson. 
Channel Bass 

Isaac Newlin. 


K. P. Battle, Jr., 
S. J. Martin, 
George E. Diem. 


Muscallonge 
J. F. Fyte, 
E. D. Calvert, 
Leo. T. Howland, 
Henry J. Koeber. 
W eak fish 
Frank C. Spreck, 
Hal D. Bernstein, 
Henry F. Dean. 
Tarpon 
W. Ashby Jones, 
John Igelstroem, 
Wm. J. Daut. 


BELMAR FISHING CLUB WIN- 
NERS FOR 1918 


Charles Reimuller, Ist prize, kingfish, 
1 pound 9 ounces. d 
Fred Clegg, Ist prize, weakfish, 7 


pounds 6 ounces. 


D. A. McIntyre, Ist prize. croakers, 2 
pounds 4 ounces. 

Thos. McBride, Ist prize, flounders, 4 
pounds. 


striped bass, 


A. Harper, 
40 pounds. 


Ist prize, 


Prize Committee 

A. McIntyre, Chairman, 
E. Farrier, 

N. A. Bobinson, 

J. P. Balt 

W. A. Herbert. 


D. 
Benj. 








not skimped. 


gapping. 





forced where the * 
sleeves — making them ‘ 
” Buttons sewed on to stay, 


e Chas. 


**Soft Shirt Specialists for 34 Years’’ 


If you do not find the Racine Shirt promptly, kin and tell us the name 
of your dealer and we willsee that you are suppli 


You'll like their honest, broad-shoulderd comfort—cut full, 
Let muscles play and body * 


‘breathe.”” Rein- 
Continuous facing on 
non- 


‘st rains’ come. 
rt-proof” 


‘rip-proof’’ — “dirt 





Insist on the 





A FINE CHRISTMAS GIFT 


No. 2 HARVEY EXPOSURE METER 


Price $1.25 
YOUR DEALER OR 


G. L. HARVEY, :: 105 S. Dearborn St,, Chicago 
MORRIS CANOES 








The canoe beyond compare 
Send for new catalogue 


MORRIS CANOE COMPANY 
203 State Street Veazie, Me. 











Game Laws 


As a supplement to the Outdoorsman’s 
Handbook we have compiled a_ booklet 
containing this year’s complete Game, Bag 
Limit, Transportation and License Laws 
for the United States and Canada. 


We will mail this booklet to any reader on 
the receipt of ten cents (stamps or coin). 


FIELD & STREAM 
25 West 45th Street New York 








COMFORT CAMP PILLOWS 


are so cool and yielding that the most restful, 
beneficial sleep is assured. These pillows have 
removable wash cevers and are SANITARY— 


VERMIN and WATERPROOF. Wiil! last for 
years, and when deflated can be carried in your 
pocket. The only practical pillow for all uses. 
Three Sizes: 11x16-$2.25, 16x21-$2.75, 17x26-$3.50. 
Postpaid anywhere in U.S. A. Satisfaction is 
guaranteed or money refunded. Catalog Free, 
“METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS” 
ESTABLISHED 1891 


Athol Manufacturing Co., Athol, Mass. 




















= SPORTSMAN 


can help you. 


sportsmen for every 


of your camera money. 
big game pictures, 
tures in the dark woods, 
the kiddies at home, 


purpose. 





the goods do not meet with your approval. 


BASS 





and it must be a good one. 
We have outfitted hundreds of 
possible 
WE GUARANTEE OUR SELECTION to meet 
your requirements, to perform the work to your 
entire satisfaction and our prices, too. 
SAVE YOU FROM 30% TO 50% 

Whether for taking liv« 
wild fowl in flight, 


§ or a good all round outfit 
—we can advise you as to best outfit for your 


INFORMATION GIVEN CHEERFULLY : 
Goods purchased from us are subject to ten days’ free trial, and money is retundea im tull if 


NEEDS A CAMERA 


That’s where BASS 


variety of trip. 


camp pic 
or interiors showing 





Write for our catalog and our monthly special list at once. 


CAMERA COMPANY, 109 No. DEARBORN STREET, DEPT. F. S., CHICAGO 

















That Sixteen Pound Black Bass 


— 


AVONDALE, Pa., August 16, 1918. 

Fietp AND STREAM, 

Mr. Hy S. Watson, The 
Editorial Office Staff. 


Dear Sir: 


Third of the 


Insert of Letter 
HAT you, 


troversy as 


coming in late in the con- 
well as the critics, in- 
credulous growls, innumerable _letter- 
writers, friends (et al) all others may 
have a fair understanding of my stand 
in the matter it may be well to review 
briefly the history of this contest. 

Warner loaded Frank Stick up with in- 
structions, no matter who had to suffer. 
Now if you and the Fietp AND STREAM 
are in for a fair and square deal I will 
shake hands with you before we put on 
the gloves for this mental bout. For it 
is my private opinion, publicly expressed, 
that it never was intended that I should 


get my just due, a square deal in this 
contest. Let’s see: the affidavit blank 
properly filled in applying for entry in 
Class A. Have return card requesting 


receipt that affidavit blank was received 
at Fretp AND StreEAM office, July 16, 1917. 
One month less a day before the closing 
of entry for Class A; Mr. Harry Zoebel’s 
letter of July 31,1917, acknowledging re- 
ceipt of manuscript. Prize was awarded 
in Class B. Is that a square deal, Mr. 
Watson? 

In September, 1917, issue, I note, Small- 
Mouth Class A, page 489, under 
heading of Leaders in 1917 Contest, A. 
F. Gibles credited with being a leader in 
contest at that time, and wrote Mr. Harry 


dance 
29aSS 


Zoebel, to which Mr, Warren Miller re- 
plied September 12, 1917. 
Dr. G. T. Siete: 
Avondale, Pa. 
Dear Sir 


It will be impossible for us to give you 
the weight of the leaders in contest at 
this time. Your affidavit was considered 
along with the others and Mr. Gibbs’ 
fish lead. We could not tell you now as 
to what prize, if any, you are liable to 
take. 

Yours very truly, 

FIELD AND STREAM PuBLISHING Co., 
Warren H. Miter, Editor. 
[Copy of letter] 

As a matter of fact Gibles’ fish did not 
lead in my opinion at that or any other 
time, 

In the November issue of Fietp AND 
Stream, page 652, heading of Winners 
and Leaders in 1917, F. & S. Prize Fish- 
ing Contest. 

This list is made up of affidavits re- 
ceived up to and including October 1, 
1917, in first column I read: 

Small-Mouth Black Bass Class A. 

First Prize: Alex. T. Gibbs, 9 lbs., 
length 241% in., girth 18, caught in Dents’ 
Pond, S. C., with Riverside steel rod, 
Tupart reel, Kingfisher line and Gibbs’ 
Special lure. 

Try as best I could, I could not figure 
out how a nine-pound fish could win 
over a sixteen-pound one duly entered 
and acknowledged in the receipt of manu- 
script, July 16, 1918, entered in Class A, 
Small-Mouth Black Bass. Do you sup- 





(Not Edited) 


pose I was disgusted with prize fishing 
contests? Yes, mildly, and about ready 
to let it go at that. Imagine my delight 
when on December 24 I read in January, 
1918, issue, page 807: Small-Mouth Black 
Bass Class B—First Prize G. T. Magraw, 
also in February issue, 1918, page 882: 
Small-Mouth Black Bass Class B— 
Grand Prize, Geo. T. Magraw. 

Grand prize for largest small-mouth 
black bass caught during season won by 
Geo, T. Magraw, etc. That coincided 
with my idea except Class B, which as 
I see it, should have been Class A. If 
the honorable judges do the right thing 
A. F. Gibbs is entitled to second prize 
in Class A and J. B. Nixon is entitled to 
first prize in Class B, as I see in the No- 
vember issue J. B. Nixon given credit as 
being the leader in Class B at that time. 

Under date of December 29, 1917, 
Harry Zoebel officially notified me of be- 
ing a winner in Small-Mouth Black Bass 
Class B, offering congratulations of Fretp 
AND STREAM, demanding the story of the 
catching of the fish, said: “Don’t worry 
about the editing of it, that is what we 
are here for.” When the story appeared 
in the May issue of Figetp AND STREAM, 








Photograph No. 4 


May, 1918, page 81, heading of Fietp 
AND StREAM Annual Prize Fishing Con- 
test, an argument with Grandmother by 
Dr. G. T. Magraw in parenthesis (not 
edited). Does that mean a square deal 
and the fulfilment of your promise to 
edit in your letter of December 29, 1917, 
Mr. Harry Zoebel and the Fietp AND 
STREAM staff? 

Under date of March 5, 1918, E. F. 
Warner as publisher comes pell-mell into 
the lime-light and opens up the big guns 


A Communication from Dr. Magraw 


of his office and informs me as a matter 
of fact at least four affidavits of people 
that saw the fish measured and weighed 
must be forthcoming or prize would not 
be awarded. After much trouble, time 
consumed and the expense of the affi- 
davits of not four persons but nine per- 
sons of good standing and repute, were 
forwarded to the Fietp AND STREAM 
office. 

In reviewing my article in May issue 
I note twenty-seven errors appear, eight 
of these are clerical errors of mine and 
nineteen are yours in way of words 
omitted, typographical, orthographical, 
etc. In a communication from Mr. Zoe- 
bel of 293 words he notes and asks allow- 
ance for one error. My article of 2,400 
words shows eight clerical errors, one in 
300 words, a better showing for error than 
Zoebel, one to 293 words. 

March 22, 1918, special delivery letter 
from Mr. Warner on 9 A, M. train, an- 
nouncing the coming of Mr. Stick on 
12:30 train, having started on morning 
round before the arrival of mail train, 
returned home about 2:30 P. M. to find 
special delivery letter in way of envel- 
ope and big stick to club the Doctor 
and his fish in line along the road to 
discredit, I entertained Mr. Stick as a 
gentleman in my own home, assisted him 
to see many of the people he wished to 
see and called his attention on Saturday 
evening to some errors in my article 
that I wished corrected and so told 
him, viz., the name of line, “Simson,” 
instead of Stinson, showed him the spools 
from which the line had been taken after 
purchase and length of line especially 
mentioned and asked to have him cor- 
rect the article before it appeared in the 
magazine. 

In Mr. Stick’s article in May issue, 
page | 32, column 2, sixth line from the 
top, “in this particular instance I gave a 
corking good imitation of a crawfish.” 
Saturday evening was another instance, 
Mr. Stick, where you displayed this char- 
acteristic of going backward from the im- 
partial discharge of your duty for which 
I understand you were paid at the rate 
of 100 per hour from time you left him 
until your return. Had you corrected 
this clerical error as you should, you 
would have saved Bob Davis, Jamison 
and many others a great deal of ink- 
slinging and mental irritation and con- 
cern. I shall not attempt to detail an- 
swer Mr. Sticks’ two articles at this 
time; beg to say that he dealt fairly © 
honest with the man in the case, but his 
crawfish characteristic of going back- 
ward and falling all over himself when 
it comes to grandmother’s size, and many 
of the critics who rush into print to 
roast me alive travel about the same 
path and give more credence to Mr. 
Stick’s say than to the real men who have 
furnished affidavits. 

Now, Mr. Hy S. Watson of the Fretp 
AND STREAM editorial office, and Mr. 
Dale John Crittenberger invite me to a 
mathematical sparring match or be 
“thrown out.” 

In accepting your gauge of battle I 
may say, go to it, look out for your 
eye, nose and solar plexus. 
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Of the various critics and judges some 
six or eight have presumed to determine 
the length of the fish. It is neither my 
say-so or theirs that determines the size 
of the fish, the fish grew to the size it 
was before caught. 

It fell to my lot to measure the fish— 
from point of jaw, mouth closed, along 
the abdominal contour to tip of tail, 36 
inches. Stick says it should have been 
measured over the side of the fish and 
not along lower outline of abdomen. The 
faultfinders, Stick included, credit the fish 
with being anywhere from seventeen to 
twenty-four inches. No two of the crit- 
ics arriving at the same length by the 
more or less ultra scientific deductions of 
Warner Davis, Jamison and others, I am 
delighted in a way with Mr. Dale Crit- 
tenberger’s scholarly analysis, and he sure- 
ly rendered an honest opinion from his 
standpoint and gives me 2 17/30 inches 
lead over A. F. Gibbs for the Grand Prize. 

Now, as we are dealing with photo- 
graphs which are none too good, I may 
mention the fish were not photographed 
on the flat but on a partial turn, which 
shows the two fins below the gills along 
the abdomen. Allow me to call your at- 
tention to the fact that there is a man in 
the case referred to in your article as 
Photo No. 2. Mr. Wm. Dilge’s article 
in June, 1917, issue, page 119, line 28 from 
top of page, says: “I never saw seven 
prettier bass, and the photo hardly does 
them justice.” Can we determine the pho- 
tographic injustice? As a proposition, the 
man has a length or stature, there is a 
reel on the pole that has a width. The 
man and reel can be produced and stature 
obtained and verified. 

Reel in picture, 7/32 in.; width of reel, 
2% in.; height of man in picture, 53 in.; 
stature of man, 55 2/7 in. 

2/32: 2%: 5%: XM = 55 2/7 im. 


Stature of man, 63 in., less 55 2/7 = 
7 5/7 inches. 
Photographic injustice to man? Pho- 


tographic length of fish, 6 11/32, more 
than photographic length of man, 53% ins. 
Photographic injustice to fish should be 
more than photographic injustice to the 
man. 

Any farmers’ boy knows more corn or 
potatoes will grow in a crooked row than 
a straight one. As a mathematical prop- 
osition the shortest distance between two 
points is a straight line. As it is absolutely 
impossible to measure the fish by tape 
measure from the tip of the jaw to end 
of tail on a straight line, I may tell you 
the difference in the abdominal contour 
measurement (the correct length of fish), 
and the straight line measurement you 
make use of is 2%4 inches. Now let’s see 
what is the approximate length of fish, 
taking 27 1/5 inches, your figured length, 
in which you are in error 8 15/15 inches. 
27 1/15 + 7 5/7 in. (your length of fish). 
Photographic injustice + 2% in. error of 
straight measurement, and we _ have 
27 1/5 + 7 5/7 + 2% = 36 9/14 inches 
length of fish over abdominal contour. 

Again referring to photograph No. 1, 
board No. 1, that you select measures 45 
in. Your proportion, to be correct, should 
read 15/16: 454: 6 11/32 straight-line 
measurements :X. X = 31 71/240 X 2%, 
your straight-line error = 33 131/240 in., 
equals length of fish, to say nothing about 
photographic injustice. 

Again you will probably allow me to 
introduce photo No. 3, designated by Mr. 
Wood as exposure No. 4. Take a pair 
of compasses and adjust to width of 
board 0, first board to left of small fish, 
and step the distance off from tail of fish 
to point of jaw, which equals 9% spaces; 
if average width of boards are 4 inches, 
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92 + 4° = 38”, length of large fish. Ad- 
just bividers to width of 2 boards to the 
left of the small tish; if one board equals 
4 inches, two boards equal 8 inches; ad- 
just dividers to width of two boards and 
we find it is 5 times th® width of the two 
boards, 5 times 8 equal 40 inches, length 
of fish. 

Again, why not compare and deal with 
the principles and leave the hackground 
aside for the time being. Refer to photo- 
graph No. 4, designated by Mr. Wood as 
exposure No. 1; adjust dividers the length 
of the fish on photograph, place one leg 
of the dividers at heel of left foot and 
lay it off upward on the center line of 
man; the two distances—length of fish— 
will bring your divider point to pencil 
mark on corner of kitchen. Now take 
one-fourth of the length of fish in photo, 
place dividers at pencil mark and step 
down corner of the kitchen; it comes 
about to the edge of hatband. Now we 
have this proposition: If the fish is 36 
in. long, 2 times 36 in. equals 72 in., 72 in. 
less 9 in., 4 distance of length of fish in 
photo equals 63 in. stature of man. 
36 & 2 9 = 63”, stature of man. If 
7/4 equal 63, '4 equals 1/7 of 63, equals 
9, and 4/4 equal 4 times 9, or 36 in., length 
of fish. 

Now accept Mr. Sticks’ proposition as 
a matter of absurdity and Davis’ prepos- 
terosity, 24 in., Sticks’ allowance, we have 
these figures: 24 «k 2 = 48 — 6 (one- 
fourth his length) 42 in. stature of 
man; 3% ft. stature of man—some man, 
eh? Also 27 1/15 in., Crittenberger’s an- 
alysis, 271/15 & 2= 542/30 in. —622/30 
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Photograph No. 3 


in. = 47 1/3 in., stature of man; still a 
small man, not quite 4 feet. 

Also submitting herewith rough pencil 
outline tracing as Exhibit No. 5 to show 
to actual scale difference between contour 
measurement and straight-line measure- 
ment that Mr. Dale Crittenberger has 





used to arrive at his first analysis, which 
is in error as a mathematical proposition 
and impossibility. Again referring to 
photograph No. 4, the width or thickness 
of floor or ledge board is 3% in., then we 
have this proposition: Thickness of ledge 
board equals 1/32": %:: 1%" to X. (con- 
tour measurement of the fish) length in 
photograph: X. 1/32:34::1%:X. %x 
3/2 = 9/8 X 32/1 = 36”, true length of 
fish. 

Now, Mr. Hy S. Watson, you and your 
venerable judges have some seven proofs 
of size of fish length, also the absurdity 
of some of the critics’ absurd deductions. 
Seeing is believing and feeling is the 
naked truth, also the proof of the pud- 
ding is the eating of it. I have seen, felt, 
measured, fought not once but twice, and 
eat of this fish. 

Opinions may be honestly given but 
erroneously rendered. Now, are the 
judges to give more credence to Frank 
Sticks’ report than to the mass of data I 
furnish and the six people, good and true. 
who testify by affidavit to the size and 
length of fish. If they do, I will say 
where ignorance is bliss it is folly to be 
wise. Convince a mule against his will 
and he will be of the same opinion still. 
If the judges and staff wish to place them- 
selves in the class of the long-eared gen- 
try I may say in the language of the most 
magnanimous character that ever trod 
this green footstool, “Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do,” 
if they make an adverse decision. 

Respectfully submitted, 

GreorcE T. Macraw, M. D. 


Mr. Dale John Crittenberger Replies 


HERE is before me a seven-page let- 

ter, dated August 16, 1918, from Dr. 
G. T. Magraw, Avondale, Pa., to Fieip 
AND STREAM, in which Dr. Magraw offers 
(among other comment) replies to the 
analysis heretofore made by me of his 
photographs presented in support of his 
sworn claim of having caught a small- 
mouth black bass 36 inches long. The 
analysis is published on pages 401, 402 
and 403 of the September, 1918, Fietp 
AND Stream. With Dr. Magraw’s letter 
are two photographs not heretofore pub- 
lished or submitted. He refers to them 
as No. 3 and No. 4, and, herein, I shall 
refer to them by the same numbers. 

The letter and photographs are sent to 
me for an analysis of Dr, Magraw’s “an- 
swers” to my figures published in the Sep- 
tember, 1918, Fietp AND STREAM. 

Let me at once dismiss Dr. Magraw’s 
photograph No. ’ with the statement that 
this is a “fake,” being nothing but photo- 
graph No. 2 as published on page 402 of 
the September, 1918, 

Fietp AND STREAM, with 


photographs had gone against him in 
support of his worn claim, Dr. Magraw, 
in further support of that claim, now files 
a poorly faked photograph as “additional 
evidence.” 

To his photograph No. 3 I shall refer, 
herein, later. 

It is not my province to discuss those 
parts of Dr. Magraw’s letter referring to 
anything except my published analysis and 
his own figures, hence I pass over the 
first half (approximately) of the Doctor’s 
reply. 

Starting at his statement that, in the 
picture of himself published as _ photo- 
graph No. 2 (September, 1918, Fretp anp 
STREAM, page 402), the fishing-reel, as 
pictured, measures 7/32 inches in width, 
Dr. Magraw uses that measurement, the 
measurement of himself in the same pic- 
ture (53¢ inches), and the actual width 
of his reel (which he gives as 2% inches) 
to construct a problem in proportion to 
determine his own height. Solving his 


Karen en Ware 


proportion, Dr. Magraw calculates his 
own height to be 55 2/7 inches, whereas 
he is, he says, 63 inches tall—a difference 
of 7/57 inches. This difference Dr. Ma- 
graw calls “photographic injustice to 
man. 

It is somewhat gratifying to me to 
have Dr. Magraw take this as his first 
step in calculation in reply to my figures. 
What he calls “photographic injustice to 
man” is nothing more nor less than the 
exaggeration of size of fishing-reel, in 
the picture, as compared with the size 
of the man, and is due to the fact that. 
when the picture was taken, the reel was 
in front of the man and was, of course, 
nearer to the camera than was the man. 
This exaggeration is in perfect accord 
with my hypothesis No. 3, as stated on 
page 401, September, 1918, Fietp anp 
STREAM, column 1, paragraph 5—which 
law of exaggeration I used, in that analy- 
sis, to prove very definitely that Dr. Ma- 
graw’s big fish was less than 27 1/15 

inches long. 
But Dr. Magraw does 





the photograph of a fish, 
cut out and pasted over 





the original as if hanging Cvuxse-Eoetce 
from Dr. Magraw’s right 
hand; the “doctored” pic- 
ture being then rephoto- 
graphed. A poor job of 
faking, too, as the outline 
of the cut-out fish has not 
been retouched or toned 
down in the slightest. As 
far as photograph No. 4, 
submitted now by Dr. 


Magraw, is concerned, Cutline from directly above, showing position of both fish while photographs No. 1 and 
No. 3 ti taken, and likewise showing position of black bottle on shelf, and of camera, 


we have this: After 


previous analysis of other at “A,” when photograph No. 3 was taken; at “B” when photograph No. 1 was taken. injustic to man.” 


i. not stop here. He nimbly 

” jumps to the conclusion 

Suene Pied on (in his letter of August 
Smau AC” ; 16) that, as the fish in 
—_ ‘ photograph No. 1 (Sep- 

- ‘ tember, 1918, Fietp AND 

<>, ! te Rak SrreAM, page 401) meas- 

oe 7 Fase ures 6 11-32 inches in 
wea ' length, and as his own 
; image in photograph No. 

2, same issue, following 

Fy page, is only 554 inches 

A long, the “photographic 


injustice to fish should be 
more than photographic 
He nim- 
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bly jumps, I say, because he absolutely 
overlooks the all-important fact that the In Solving the Christmas Problem 
scale of measurement for photograph No. és i. : 

1 is (September, 1918, Fretp anp Strram, The Justrite is Just Right 

page 401, column 2, lines 1 to 3) 15/16 


inch equals 4 inches; while the scale of 
measurement for photograph No. 2 is 


Look here, you old woods enthusiast, you old outdoor bug, 
here’s the answer to your Christmas problem! 


(September, 1918, Fietp anp Stream, And you, too, Mrs. Wife-of-a-woodsman, here’s where you 
page 402, column 2, lines 12 to 17) 3/16 can stop that “what-to-give-John” worry! 
inch equals + menee—e five-to-one differ- Bring the “just-what-I-wanted” grin to the faces of woods- 
ence in scale! In itself, even if such an loving husband or brother sportsman by presenting him with 
argument could hold otherwise (which a Justrite acetylene lantern or camp lamp. 


it cannot), this difference in scale be- 
tween the two photographs absolutely dis- 
poses of Dr. Magraw’s “photographic in- 
justice to fish should be greater than 
photographic injustice to man” argument. 

Dr. Magraw (I am following his letter 
as it lies before me) then says that in my 
analysis I am in error in my basis of fig- | c t 
uring, because board No. 1, used as a Xmas list. 
gauge (photograph No. 1, September, 
1918, Fretp AND STREAM, page 401) is, in 
reality, 454 inches wide, whereas, in mak- | 
ing my calculation, I figured it (from Mr. 
Frank Stick’s report) as a flat four inches 
wide. Let us take Dr. Magraw’s figure 
and remake the calculation. 


The Justrite is an ever-present friend in time of need, light- 
ing the camp with its unequaled acetylene brilliancy, spotting 
the snags and pitfalls coming back from town in the “wee 
sma’ hours.” making canoeing at night safe and enjoyable, 
instead of disagreeable and dangerous. 

“Do your Xmas shopping early” and send your order today a 44 H 
for as many “Justrites” as you have sporting “bugs” on your : ane Special 
Hunting Lamp 








Sent direct from the factory, postpaid, on receipt 
of price. No. 44 Head Light, $4.00. Equipped with 
special Long Distance Lens, 50c extra. Cap, any 
size, 25c. No. 100, $1.50; No. 95 (larger size), 
$2.00. Justrite 
Camp Lantern 
(in metal car- 
rying case), 

4.00. 






































Our original proportion was (Septem- | * SA e 
ber, 1918, Fretp aNp STREAM, page 40], | JUSTRITE 
column 3, lines 1 to 3): i 

15/16 inch: 4 inches :: 6 11/32 inches: ; 1 ae ee P| sie wid WATER — ; MFG. CO. 
X, in which “X“ is length of fish, Accord- ae eee ; S- BUAKS WITHOUT SHOR Gn vs Cntaotn Puan 0 Dept. “‘S” 
ing to Dr. Magraw’s figure, we would have : te need caueudemes >" se Semnerrete oe Sait oe 
15/16 inch: 45% inches: : 6 11/32 inches: X. . 

Solving the latter proportion for “X,” 
we find “X” equals 31.29 nine —- FALL AND WINTER | 
one and _ twenty-nine one-hundredths 
inches), which is still some far cry from CAMP OUTFITS Alfred Nelson (Co 
the sworn — Re capone a a Blankets * 
which Dr. Magraw has given to this bass. TW : ° ; 
This figure (31.29 inches) is, according age sl erage pba 261 Fifth Ave., New York 
to Dr. Magraw’s ee = Senaian his Danie Near 29th St. Phone 2003 Madison Square | 
dence,” the length of the bass if, when : ‘ 36 Condui 
photographed, it had hung flat against the Sheep-lined Moccasins 34 Souk + meg a ' 
kitchen wall—which it did not. Accord- || Army and Navy, Home Guard and Scout 10 Rue De Le Paix, Pacts 
ing to the Doctor’s latest figures, there- Uniforms and Equipment of All Kinds 
fore, the bass could not have been as long Write for Descriptive Catalog “F” BREECHES 
as 31.29 inches—as his own evidence Satisfaction or Money Back Z 
shows. — 

Now as to Dr. Magraw’s photograph & 2, ie) MAKERS 
No. 3. It is said by him to be another ‘SUPPLY CO.” 8 duce Want City, 
photograph of the same two fish shown = hie 
in photograph No. 1 (September, 1918, | BR —<at; : a Military 
FIELD AND STREAM, page 401), but taken 2 ‘ag » > 4: and 
from a different angle than that at which D o Sporting 
photograph No. 1 was taken. (A letter Tailors 


from Mr. Wm. M. Wood, Avondale, Pa., 
to Fretp AND STREAM, dated August 14, 
1918, verifies this statement of the Doc- 
tor.) We can, therefore, for analytical 
purposes consider the two photographs | | 
side by side. ; 
It is at once apparent that photograph | § Send You a Lachnite 

No. 3 was taken from directly in front | | 2 taconite, Brounted ima poli) gold rine on 10 Soiree ld 
»f the fish, with the camera held rather Solib ina pecknae aaa ey 
low—say about on a level with the anal 
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in photograph No. 3, is a dark bottle, eemstarinee Oa., en a Bint 7029 Chieage} 


unique among its fellows there. It lies in 
front of two boards, the right-hand edge 
of the right-hand board and the left-hand 
edge of the left-hand board being badly 


corroded by the weather. The corrosion- D y * ° ? 

patterns of the board-edges are very dis- 0 lou Use This Magazine or Merely Read It H 

a — a ee ey ee Look upon FIELD AND STREAM as more than a magazine—more than a few hours 

pears on the shelf below the large fish, of enjoyable reading every month—more than printed words and pictures that take 

but of the left of the fish This dark you back to days spent in God's great outdoors! ; 

bottle is also unique among its fellows For years we have been building an institution that tries to be a “guide, phil- 
osopher and friend” to its readers. Just remember that we gladly offer to help with 


there. It also lies in front of two boards, ; ; ; 
the right-hand edge of the right-hand any outdoors problem—plan your trip—advise as to equipment—tell you where to 
etc. 


board and the left-hand edge of the left- | &°: 
er neil Sdee badly —s7 i ro When we solve any problems for you or send you to the right place (instead of 


weather—the corrosion-patterns of the your going to the place you thought was right), haven’t we saved you more than 


board-edges being identical with those in the amount you spent for your subscription? 


photograph No. 3. The bottle and boards 
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Some looms that made shooting 
coats and canoe tents are turning out 
uniforms and shelter tents; some wire 
that went into fish-hooks is meta- 
morphosed into wire entanglements ; 
some outboard motor manufacturers 
are making hand grenades; 
sporting boot makers are shoeing 


some 


doughboys and that— 

Many manufacturers have turned 
their plants, either wholly or in part, 
over to the winning of the war. 


Be patriotic and hold a place in 
your esteem for all of those manufac- 
turers and knew that they all will 
soon be working agam for you. 
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bottle and boards in the other photograph. 
What, then, does this show? 

Refer, now, to figure 1, herewith. No 
attempt is made to draw this figure 1 to 
correct scale—it is merely a_ position- 
indicator. 

When photograph No. 3 was taken the 
camera was in position A; when photo- 
graph No. 1 was taken the camera was 
in position B. To make these photo- 
graphs, with the camera in these posi- 
tions, it is absolutely necessary that the 
large fish, when photographed, hang from 
two to three feet in front of the kitchen 
wall. The exact distance could be de- 
termined if the focal length of lens used 
were known. But Mr. Wood has not 
given that information. 

Now, two to three feet difference be- 
tween wall and fish, as far as these pic- 
tures are concerned, makes a large exag- 
geration in apparent size of fish as com- 
pared with width of boards in kitchen 
wall. Set up your camera, you photo- 
graphers, and try it. 

In my previous analysis I reached the 
definite conclusion (September, 1918, 
FieLp AND STREAM, page 403, column 1, 
lines six to nine) ‘that the large fish in 
question was, when photograph No, 1 
was taken, nearer to the camera than 
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was the kitchen wall and that, because of 
the relative positions of fish and wall, the 
fish was less than 27 1-15 inches in length. 
With the “additional evidence” of photo- 
graph No. 3 submitted by Dr. Magraw, 
I am now convinced that the linear dis- 
tance from large fish to kitchen wall was, 
when fish was photographed, not less 
than two feet and perhaps as much as 
three feet. Following out the line of 
argument, but lacking definite informa- 
tion as to focal length of lens used in tak- 
ing the photographs, I can not make a 
definite statement as to how long Dr. 
Magraw’s big bass really was. Mr. Stick 
has said that Mr. Wood told Mr. Stick 
the camera used in taking the pictures 
was a “2 A.” With that camera and its 
usual lens, I have experimented suff- 
ciently, since the receipt of Dr. Magraw’s 
new “evidence,” to satisfy myself that 
the bass was, in all probability, between 
22 and 24 inches long. 

In his reply of August 16, however, 
Dr. Magraw has certainly given to FieLp 
AND STREAM ample additional evidence 
(which was not at all necessary, in view 
of what had already been presented) that 
his bass was nowhere near thirty-six 
inches long. 

Date JoHN CRITTENBERGER. 





An Analysis of the Sixteen-Pound Black Bass 
By C. E. Van Kirk 


A Diagram Is on Page 660 


Editor Fietp AND STREAM: 

N reference to the article in the Sep- 

tember issue of FireLD AND STREAM, be- 
ing an analysis of the claim of Dr. 
Magraw in connection with the taking of 
that sixteen-pound bass. 

I have read the previous comments of 
various men, and have gone over the 
analysis submitted by Dr. Dale John Crit- 
tenberger, and I believe if the readers of 
this article will carefully study the anal- 
ysis I am sending you herewith, they will 
at once see the fallacy of Dr. Magraw’s 
claim, as I think I have proved conclu- 
sively that the fish in question could not 


have been over 14% inches in length, nor 


under 14 inches long. 

In making this analysis, I have en- 
deavored to use only the evidence sub- 
mitted by the doctor and the fact, estab- 
lished by Fie_p anp StreAM, that the 
boards in the kitchen wall are 4 inches 
wide. 

Referring to the drawings, picture No. 1 
is a tracing of the photograph published 
in your magazine; picture No. 2 is the 
same as published in the September issue ; 
drawing marked “plan,” is a plan of the 
various objects arranged as they were 
when the picture No. 2 was taken. The 
diagram is one laid out by me for pur- 
poses which will appear later. 

I have adopted the plan of resolving 
a picture into an orthographic projection, 
or direct plan, for the purpose of locat- 
ing the various objects in their correct 
relation to each other, and to a definite 
scale. 

On every figure I have drawn graphic 
scales which are used only on the picture 
to which they are attached. 

It is a well known fact in “perspective 
that there is only one horizontal line in 
any picture, and that is the one at the 
level of the observer’s eye, called the 
horizon line, and that all horizontal lines 
of any figure vanish to some point on 
this line; those to the right of the ob- 
server, toward his right, and those to the 
left, to his left. The observer is always 


” 


located on a line which is perpendicular 
to an imaginary plane (vertical!) supposed 
to be passed through any point of the 
picture, and which may be taken either at 
the nearest point of the background, or 
at any other selected point. This is called 
the picture plane. 

By producing the various lines to the 
right in picture No. 2, I have obtained 
the right hand vanishing point X, and the 
same on the left; those on the right being 
found by the sill line of the window ex- 
tended to its intersection with the line 
of the water table of the kitchen, and 
marked MX and NX, PX and LX, respec- 
tively; then drawing the horizontal line 
GX, we have the horizon line, or level 
of the observer’s eye, which observer in 
this case is the camera. 

Producing the lines of the cornice JY 
and KY until they intersect the line GX, 
we locate the left hand vanishing point, 
Y. We will now work to the scale of the 
picture No. 2. 

Draw a line from the inside corner of 
Dr. Magraw’s left heel to point Y, and 
one from the approximate top of his 
head, as nearly as it can be located, to 
the point Y. These two lines intersect 
the corner of the kitchen, indicated by 
the line EE, and the distance between 
them at this point definitely establishes 
the height of Dr. Magraw, measured to 
the scale of the kitchen on the line EE, 
or line of heights. Producing lines from 
these intersections to the right-hand van- 
ishing point X, establishes his height at 
the right-hand edge of the picture. We 
know that the board S, and, in fact, all 
boards in this wall, are 4 inches wide. 
Taking the average scale of these various 
boards, we lay out scale C, and find it 
to be 5 feet 3 inches from the corner of 
the kitchen to the edge of the picture 
Using the width of the right-hand board 
as a scale between the two lines on the 
right, indicating the height of Dr. Ma- 
graw, we find him to be a man of average 
stature, 5 feet 8 inches tall, or thereabouts. 
(Dr. Magraw’s height can be verified.) 
Scale B represents his height at line EE, 
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“The Proof 
of the 
Pudding” 


Peshtigo, Wis., Oct., 1918. 
“We are pleased to inform you 
that Field and Stream tops the list 
of all the magazines in bringing re- 
turns for our business.” 
Thompson Bros. Boat Mfg. Co. 





Wenona, Ill., Oct., 1918. 
“We have many orders from deal- 
ers who state that they saw our adv. 
in Field and Stream. I have thought 
it rather unusual, but it is a fact 
nevertheless that dealers and jobbers 
are reading the advertising in 
magazines about as thoroughly as in 

the trade journals.” 
Ves-Tong Mfg. Co. 





Chicago, Ill., Oct., 1918. 

“The results obtained through my 
advertising in Field and Stream 
were of such proportions that, al- 
though very optimistic, they were far 
beyond my wildest dreams—to Field 
and Stream do I attribute, in great 
part, my success.” 


Call J. McCarthy. 
Cleveland, O., Oct., 1918. 


“The fact that we have never let 
an issue of Field and Stream be 
printed without our adv. should 
prove to you that we think it is of 
some value.” Al. Foss. 








Indianapolis, Ind., Oct., 1918. 
“In the several seasons past Field 
and Stream has not only been at the 
head of the list on inquiries re- 
ceived, but has also, each year, 
headed the list as the big money- 
getter for us.” 
Compac Tent Co., Inc. 





Utica, N. Y., Oct., 1918. 
“You will be pleased to know that 
the returns from Field and Stream 
were very much larger than any of 
the other mediums which we em- 
ployed. In fact, the next rival to 
your magazine was some 50 per cent 
behind you in the number of returns 

attributed.” 
Utica-Duxbak Corporation. 





For the letters above we 
owe our readers at least a 
vote of thanks. 


JNO. MURGATROYD 


TAXIDERMIST 
I will not only guarantee and satisfy yeu in 
every respect, but will give you expression in 
my work that will more than please you. Can 
give you leading sportsmen throughout the U. S. 
as references, also E. Warner, publisher of 
Field and Stream. Address 


27 West 24th Street, New York City 


SMOKE OUT MINK, SKUNK, “COON,” RABBITS, 
ETC., WITH 



























Improved 
In cold weather trappers smoke out more 
“coon,”’ skunk, etc., 





mink, 
in one day than they can take in 
traps in a month—besides they get prime furs worth 


the most money. 25c. brings illustrated guide. It tells 
how, giving the first time in print the treasured secrets 
of the wisest old trappers in this country. It’s worth 
dollars to you 


TRAPPERS. ‘SUPPLY CO., Dept. R, Oak Park, Iil. 
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or the corner of the kitchen, and is a 
graphic scale for all vertical measure- 
ments on the line EE. 

Scale C is used for all horizontal meas- 
urements in picture No. 2. Scale E is 
used for all measurements on the plan 
and scale D is used for all measurements 
on the plane of the kitchen wall in picture 
No. 1 and in diagram. 

Continue the line EE indefinitely up- 
ward, being the corner of the kitchen 
and line of heights, and assume the pic- 
ture plane, the vertical plane before re- 
ferred to, to pass through the corner of 
the kitchen, and to be represented by the 
line Y1, X1 in the plan. Point T then 
represents the intersection of the line on 
which the camera was placed and the 
picture plane, and we know that some- 
where on the line TE the camera was 
located. This line is called the line of 
the station point. We must now estab- 
lish the angle at which the plan is to the 
picture plane; that is, the angle at which 
the camera was placed in relation to the 
kitchen walls. 

By the laws of perspective, if a line is 
produced from the vanishing point Y1 
and one from the point X1, so that they 
meet at right angles, and also intersect 
on the line of the station point TE, their 
intersection will locate the angle of the 
plan of the object and the distance away 
in relation to the picture plane, and the 
corresponding sides of the plan must al- 
ways be parallel with these lines. I refer 
to the lines Y1, SP and SP, X1. This 
absolutely locates the angle to the house 
at which the camera was placed and the 
distance from the corner of the house, 
and SP is the station point. 

What scale must we adopt for the plan? 
Projecting the edge of the picture (right- 
hand edge) upward until it intersects the 
picture plane, we locate its intersection, 
and through this intersection, from the 
point SP, we produce a line that inter- 
sects the right-hand kitchen wall, this de- 
fining the limit of our picture, SP rep- 
resenting the face of the camera lens. 
But we have already established the fact 
that the distance from the corner of the 
kitchen to the edge of picture No. 2 is 
5 feet 3 inches, by scale C. Therefore, 
we construct the graphic scale E to show 
5 feet 3 inches on the plan from the cor- 
ner of the kitchen, in plan, to the limit 
of the picture. We now have a definite 
scale to work to, on the plan. 
by scale E, the distance from SP to T, 
we find it to be 5 feet 9 inches. This is 
the distance from the face of lens to the 
corner of kitchen; that is, to the picture 
plane. 

By this same method, we locate and 
establish the direction of all the various 
objects shown on the plan, and by this 
same scale E, we measure their distances 
from each other. We have found the 
hoe handle sloped toward the wall of 
the kitchen, the location of the board 
that supported it, and the location of the 
rake handle and its direction. These lo- 
cations can all be proven. 

The fish in question hung on the rake 
handle, but where? 

Dale John Crittenberger has identified 
the board S in picture No. 1 with the 
board S in the picture No. 2, and Dr. 
Magraw’s photographs show this to be 
true. In picture No. 2, note the anal fin 
and edge of tail of fish are exactly on 
line with crack RR. Therefore, it is evi- 
dent that operator stood or placed the 
camera in direct line with these objects, 
but at what angle to wall and at what 
distance, we do not know. By scaling 
the width of the various boards in pic- 
ture No. 2, we find board S to be the 
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If you have read those 
splendid adventure stories 
in Field and Stream by 


% ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 


you will want his new book 


TOM AND I 
ON THE OLD 
PLANTATION 


If you like 


Adventure stories with a wild, 
romantic setting— 

Vivid tales of danger and dar- 
ing on an old Carolina Planta- 
tion— 

In addition to excitement, @ 
quaint and quict humor— 


Then read this book. 


“You will never see anyone propped 
up by soft cushions, daintily eating 
fudge, reading this book. But old kids, 
kids who have nursed a stone bruise 
on a small bare foot, kids who have 
stood to windward of a roaring fire in 
Winter weather . . . It should appeal 
very strongly to readers of Field and 
Stream, and anyone who loves the 
great and wonderful outdoors. It’s 
just plain, good, healthy outdoor fun 
and adventure that tingles your blood.” 
—Hy. S. Watson in Field and Stream. 





FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
443 Fourth Avenue New York 











Indian Moccasins 


“Both Lace or Slipper’ 
Made of Genuine Moosehide 
Men’s Sizes 6-11- - - at $4.25 
Ladies’ or Boys’ sizes 2-6 at $3.50 
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Money 

We Make the Finest 
Buckskin Hunting 
Shirts and Coats 

in America 
Carry in stock the largest assortment of Snow Shoes 
in the Country. Also Handmade Genuine Buckskin 
ard Horsehide Gloves and Mittens. Our Wisconsin 
Cruising Shoes have no superior as a Hunting Shoe. 
Send for free catalog today 

METZ & SCHLOERB, No.88 Main St., Oshkosh, Wis. 


Toa Saving 


—is the title of a NEW list. Just off the press! Presents 
unparalleled opportunity to save a big ye ce of the price ofall 
Cameras— Lenses — Kodaks — S and A 
No reader of this publication can afford to be without a copy of thts: 
book. Write for one. It’s FREE for the asking. 


DAVID STERN COMPANY 


IN_BUSINESS SINCE 1885” 




















FREE!—A Book on 


Special Boats of 130 Leading Boat 


1220 Davseo Bldg., 1027-29 Madison St., Chicago, U.S.A 
SS ERR RA LOR RATT A RS 
Builders. Gray 2 and 4 eycle Motor OATS 
Engine Catalogue. Boat Models for 


work, fishing, cruising. Ask for them if you are interested in boating 
for pleasure, or profit. Beek 1 shows more boats than motor shew 
Motor Company 
2224 Mack Avenue | 
Detroit, Mich. 
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widest, and the other 
boards to the right and 
left grow _ narrower. 
Therefore, the lens was 
somewhere within the 
width of board S at al- 
most right angles to the 
wall, but the board to the 
right of S is narrower 
than the one to the left 
of S, showing the lens 
was placed on a line to 
the left of the center of 
board S. We have, there- 
fore, established the di- 
rection of camera in rela- 
tion to the wall, within 2 
inches, and _ considering 
the alignment of fins and 
crack in board, it is fair to 
assume that camera was 
at right angles to wall 
and directly opposite crack 
RR. Crack RR, in wall, 
is located in same manner, 
on plan, as other objects, 
and is at intersection of 
line upon which photo- 
grapher stood and kitchen 
wall, but the fin and tail 
of fins are in line with this 
crack and the fish depend- 
ed from the rake handle 
so that the edge of anal 
fin and tail of fish was at 
intersection of line upon 
which photographer stood 
(that is, line upon which 
lens of camera was lo- 
cated) and the rake han- 
dle. (Refer to plan.) By 
scale E this is 8 inches 
from wall. 

How far away was lens 
from Wall? Picture No. 
1, boagd S is 4 inches 
wide (picture No. 2, board 
S is 4 inches wide). By 
actual measurement S is 
13/50 inches wide and § 
is 49/50 inches wide. On 
plan, distance from SP to 
T is 5 feet portion, 13/50 
: 49/50 :: X : 5.75 feet, 
which is 1.53 feet, or close 
to 18 inches, the distance 
of the camera lens from 
the wall when Picture No. 
1 was taken. 

Referring to diagram, 
line 2-2 represents the wall 
of kitchen, line 3-3 repre- 
sents centerline of body 
of fish 8 inches from 
kitchen wall, point 4 rep- 
resents face of lens 18 
inches from wall, and the 
horizontal line on which 
point 4 is located, repre- 
sents the height of lens. 
Connect points 2, 2 and 4. 
Then the lines 2, 4 repre- 
sent the limits of the 
length of wall, obliterated 
by image of fish, where 
they intersect wall. Dis- 
tances A2 and A3 are 
taken by scale from Pic- 
ture no 1 as shown. In 
the diagram, the line Z-Z2 
represents the correct, or 
nearly correct, length of 
the fish, which by the scale 
D, to which this diagram 
is laid out, measures 14 
inches, the length of Dr. 
Magraw’s 16-lb. bass. Al- 
lowing for inaccuracies im 
drawing, the fish might 
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possibly have been 14% inches long, but 
no more, as this is a tremendous allow- 
ance for error. 

The height of the camera lens in dia- 
gram makes no difference in the length 
of the fish, for high or low, within rea- 
sonable limits, the length scales the same 
so long as the camera is the indicated dis- 
tance from wall and fish. 

In conclusion, permit me to comment 
upon several matters which have come to 
my attention during the progress of this 
analysis. When my figures showed the 
distance from the fish to the lens to be 
10 inches, I was extremely doubtful 
whether it was possible to take a picture 
at such close range. I immediately took 
the matter up with Moreau & Co., of St. 
Paul, Minn., who deal exclusively in ko- 
daks and cameras. They referred me to 
their expert who informed me that it 
was perfectly possible to do this sort of 
thing by using a small lens, which they 
call a portrait attachment and which slips 
over the lens of the camera. The expert 
also informed me that the detail of the 
object photographed would be hazy and 
indistinct, except for the hard lines. 

Observation of the reprint of photo- 
graph of fish bears out this statement. 
The outlines of the body, fins, gill covers, 
etc., show plainly had the fish been the 
size claimed by Dr. Magraw, the scales 
would have been comparatively large, and 
had the camera been in focus, these would 
have shown clearly and distinctly which 
they do not do. Another thought has oc- 
curred to me in connection with the lo- 
cation of the shadow of the fish which 
appears in the lower right-hand corner of 
the photograph. 
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If you will note the angle of the sun 
in Dr. Magraw’s picture, and compare it 
with the location of the shadow of the 
fish in the other picture, you will observe 
that this shadow must be the shadow of 
the large fish, and I assume that the 
smaller fish was hung in such a position 
that its shadow is concealed behind the 
image of the larger fish. Whether inten- 
tional or not, of course we cannot Say. 
It is evident also, from the location of 
the rake handle shadow and its angle, 
that the photographs were taken at ap- 
proximately the same time. From this 
angle, it is also reasonable to assume that 
the photograph of the fish was taken a 
few moments prior to the photograph of 
Dr. Magraw. This being the case, why 
did Dr. Magraw remove the fish from 
the rake handle, or cause them to be re- 
moved, before the picture was taken of 
himself? All the properties remain in his 
photograph, the rake handle, the hoe, the 
supporting board, everything except the 
fish, and these fish would: have shown in 
his ‘photograph had he allowed them to re- 
main, and would have been conclusive 
evidence of the exact size of the larger 
fish, or the smaller one in comparison to 
other objects in the picture. 

I do not believe Dr. Magraw’s fish to 
have been any larger than 14% inches 
in length. What I am at a loss to un- 
derstand is how he secured all these affi- 
davits, and what he hoped to gain by sub- 
mitting this evidence which is so pal- 
pably a fake. This is based, of course, 
upon the correctness of the solution of 
which I leave you and other readers to 


be the judge. 
C. E. Van Kirk. 


We have presented to our readers Dr. Magraw’s com- 
munication, not edited, and Mr. Dale John Crittenberger’s 


reply to Dr. Magraw’s 


tice and fairness to all concerned. 


defence, also not edited, in all jus- 


We also present an 


analysis by Mr. C. E. Van Kirk, also, this is not edited. 

Dr. Magraw has put us in the position of going to all 
the trouble of proving his claim, he has witheld evidence 
we have repeatedly asked him for and submits a photo- 
graph, marked No. 4, which is an unspeakable fake, taking 
the attitude we wish to disprove his claims,,although we 
have repeatedly written him that we want the glory of a 
sixteen-pound small mouth bass on our records, but we 
want it clean and without doubts. 


Dr. Magraw has not proved his claim to the satisfaction 


of the judges or ourselves. 


It is therefore thrown out and 


forever closed as far as we are concerned. 
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A cap that affords 
real protection — . 
service under 
hardest contin, Made of 
Olive Green Khaki or Red Flan 
nel, has rubberized lining, whic 
makes it store wate 

Cap has Fur or nnel inside 
band to be pulled down over~™ 
ears in cold weather. , Outside rim also 
can be turned down, preventing water or 
snow running down back of neck; This 
is the best and most practical cap ever 
made for autoist and all who are much out- 
doors. See them at your dealer’s. If he 
will not supply you we will pone prepaid 
on receipt of Express or P. O. Money 
Order for $2.00. Write for booklet of 
other styles, including Auto Caps. 
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If dealer can’t supply you don’t take sub- 


stitute. Order direct from us. 
Taylor-made Compasses on request. 


Taylor Instrument Companies 


Rochester, N. Y, 











Exhausted or Debilitated 


NERVE FORCE 


Sey rete of Bie mee mnaenins Wet b+ pt 
nervous force, power ani - 
ergy, and Rartiowlanty those wes ane ae subject to 
drains nervous 
system, should not fail to send to o Winchester & 
Co., the Pioneer Manufacturers of Hypo: 
phite Preparations ( a . years), oO. 
Box C, 147 Mount se , for their free 
literature on Nervousn: 
“T know of no suet in whole Materia Medica 
equal ta your Specific Pill in Nervous Debility.”” 
—Adolph re, M.D., essor of Organic 
Chemistry, New York. 
No C. 0. D. or Treatment Scheme. Price $1.00 


per box or bottle. 
Sent prepaid in the U. S. Send NOW. 


resting Book FREE 
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a rod, reel, lamp, cook kit ke 
ing knife, tac’ e box, or flash atte We 
are giving these articles oor all but 
free with . Teg s subscription to FIELD 
AND STR. te for 
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ARE YOU PLANNING A FISHING, HUNTING OR CAMPING TRIP? 


In connection with this department we run an Information Bureau and employ a corps of assistants who for years have gathered aud tabulated 
‘on file cards the most complete information possible with regard to the best fishing, hunting, camping and canoeing waters in the United States and 


Canada. 
not only accurate but unbiased, 
seasons of the year, etc. 
give as complete detail as we would like, 
and guides and all particulars necessary. 


and includes the best hotels, camps and guides, 
We recommend the following places, but, 
if you will write us, enclosing a stamped envelope, 


These reports are secured direct from sportsmen who have visited these places within the last twelve months so that this information is 
as well as the hunting and fishing possibilities, giving the best 
as it is impossible to cover all the localities in the country and at the same time 
we will send you the names of the hotels, camps 




















"Target and Trap Shooting 
12th Annual Mid-Winter Tournament 
Pinehurst Gun Club, January 20th and 25th 
Unusual interest will center this season at Pine- 
hurst, North Carolina,in Trap and Target Shooting. 
Events for both professional and amateur are 

scheduled. 
$7,000.00 in money and priz 
Weekly Trap-Shocting Tournaments start teh im 1918 
Excellent Quail shooting on the great preserves. 
Weather— November and December —like early 
Fallin New England. 


Opening of CAROLINA HOTEL 
Informally Nov. 10th—Formally Nov. 20th 
Golf, Riding, Racing, Motoring, Tennis 
For full information address: 


LEONARD TUFTS 
as Street, Boston or General Office 


invhurst 


NORTH CAROLINA 








Pine Top Lodge2Kennels 


JACKSON SPRINGS, N. C. 


The well known health resort. Best QUAIL 
and TURKEY shooting in North Carolina. 
Twelve miles from Pinehurst and Southern 
Pines. Golf, tennis and trap shooting, teams, 
autos and saddle horses, steam heat, private 
baths and. famous healing waters. 


Trained dogs, guides and plenty of game 
Address PROPRIETOR, Jackson Springs, N.C. 


WHITE’S GAME PRESERVE 


Waterlily, Currituck Sound, N. C. 


Splendid Yellowleg and Plover shooting September and 
October. Ducks, geese, English snipe and quail Novem- 
ber. December, January. Shooting will be better than 
ever this season, on account of stopping the sale of game. 
Write for particulars, as dates must be made in advance. 
Best of references in New York and other cities. 


JASPER B. WHITE, Prop. 





| WHERE TO GO 


| By F. W. King 
ROADLY speaking, it seems the tend- 
ency of the average American— 


tan or woman—to use rather poor judg- 
| ment in selecting and forever abiding in 
| some summer camp, resort or club they 
| have visited and liked. 

So many instances have come to my 
| mind where a whole family would spend 
}a vacation in some haphazard place, be- 
| come acquainted with their neighbors and 
then settle down as a fixture without it 
occurring to them that they are perhaps 
using rather poor judgment. 

We all want to go to the best places 
for sport; but where shall we go? That 
is always the great question. 

Fietp AND STREAM was the pioneer in 
the field to establish a “Where to Go” 
column and it is a purely unselfish propo- 
sition. It is no money in their pockets 
and there is considerable expense attached 
to maintaining it. 

Every year they write subscribers to 
fill out a blank recommending some place 
where good sport may be had. They 
have had some splendid support, but 
wish to make this department larger and 
stronger, so those who have been going 
to one place for years can feel assured 
in asking their assistance, that.they can 
tell them of a place to go that will give 
them a new lease on life by comparison. 

There are many places near New York 
as well as near other large cities where 
two or three-pound trout may be caught 
—large bass or pickerel—places where 
good partridge, woodcock or quail shoot- 
ing, or big.game hunting, may be had. 

You are not so selfish as to keep these 
places for your own particular use — 
broaden out and write them of what you 
find and where—the outfit necessary— 
guides—boats and what they cost—ir fact 
all that may help some other sportsman 
have a good time too. 

They ask the co-operation of every 
sincere sportsman to help make their 
Service Bureau more serviceable by 
sending them this information, gained 
by practical experience, regarding hunt- 
ing and fishing conditions in or near any 
lakes, waters or sections in all parts of 
the country. 

They want to have their list complete 
when the boys get home. If you have 
such data they will be glad to send you 
one of their blanks to be filled in. Get 


together, Lye pawe is room for all of 
us and we'l 





all profit by another’s gen- 


erosity. 





QUAIL ABUNDANT 


Due to the fact that the birds got. into cover early last 
season, thus ensuring an abundance of seed and an ideal 
summer for them, quail are most numerous this year. 


MELBOURNE, FLORIDA, on the famous Indian River 
Midway between Jacksonville and Miami 
FLORIDA EAST COAST R. R. 


A SPORTSMAN’'S PARADISE 
HUNTING—Non-resident license $15.00 
November 20th to March Ist, Quail, Deer, Turkey. 
Nov. 20th to Feb. lst, Wilson Snipe, Ducks. 
FISHING—Surf Casting, Bass, Shark, Whiting, etc. 
Indian River, Trout, Bass, Cavalia, Sargent. 

St. John’s River, Black Bass 


HOTEL CARLETON 


Beautifully situated on a bluff overlooking river two miles 
wide at this point. Running waterin rooms, private baths, 
electric lights, attractive surroundings, well heated. 


L. G. MACDOWELL 


BIG GAME SEASON 


IN THE FAMOUS LEE COUNTY, FLORIDA 
Opens November 20th 


Big Crop of Quail, Deer, Turkey this year 
Finest Tarpon and Other Florida Fishing 


Excellent golf course. Trapshooting daily. 
Fine kennels for housing sportsmen’s dogs. 
“Come to Florida this Winter and save coal” 


HOTEL BRADFORD 
IS THE HEADQUARTERS FOR SPORTSMEN 
Send for Booklet 
PETER P. SCHUTT, Mgr. Fort Myers, Fla. 


NAPLES ON THE GULF 


The West Coast. The Rest Coast. The Best Coast. 
FISHING, HUNTING, GOLF 


Modern Hotel open October 15, spec- 
ial rates till January 15. 


Let us send you a booklet 


E. W. CRAYTON, Manager 
Naples on the Gulf FLORIDA 

















COLLIER GROVE PARK 


Splendid duck and quail shooting. Fine bass 
and other fishing on Lake Apopka which is 
20 miles long. House and grounds 65 feet 
above lake. Ideal spot for auto campers with 
tent and trailer outfits. 

For particulars address 
CHAS. C. COLLIER OAKLAND, FLORIDA 




















WHERE TO GO FOR SOUTHERN 
HUNTING AND FISHING 


Information on how to get to the fol- 
lowing places, hotels, camps and guides, 
also cost of each, together with detailed 
data, furnished upon request. 





MELBOURNE, FLORIDA, is reached 
by the Florida East Coast. Railway. 
All varieties of fish abound. Fresh 
water fishing. Quail, snipe, turkey and 
deer hunting. 

OAKLAND, LORIDA, is reached by 
the Atlantic Coast Line. Large-mouth 
black bass fishing on Lake Apopka. 
Ducks, quail and coots. 

FORT MYERS, FLORIDA, is reached 
by the Atlantic Coast Line. Deer, quail, 
turkey, panther, bear, ducks, tarpon and 
all other Florida fishes. 

PANAMA CITY, FLORIDA, is reached 
by the Atlantic & St. Andrews Bay 
R. R. All varieties of gulf fishing; 
trout, black fish, bluefish, dolphin, 
Spanish mackerel. 

USEPPA ISLAND, FLORIDA, is 
reached by the Seaboard Air Line or 
Atlantic Coast Line. Tarpon, king- 
fish, sea trout, bluefish, jewfish and 
Spanish mackerel. 

HAMPTON SPRINGS, FLORIDA, is 
reached by the Live Oak, Perry & 
Gulf Ry. Fresh and salt water fish- 
ing. Ducks, squirrel, quail and turkey. 

LONG KEY, FLORIDA, is reached by 
the Atlantic Coast Line Ry. Tarpon, 
amberjack, barracouta, grouper, king- 
fish and Spanish mackerel. 

ST. AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA, is 
reached by the Florida East Coast Ry. 
All Southern salt water fish. Quail, 
snipe, wild turkey and deer. 

VERO, FLORIDA, is reached by the 
Florida East Coast Railway. Ocean 
fishing of all kinds. Plenty of ducks, 
quail and some few wild turkeys. 

DUNELLON, FLORIDA, is reached by 
the Atlantic Coast Ry. and Seaboard 
Air Line. Large-mouth black bass, 
deer, turkey, quail. 

CLERMONT STATION, FLORIDA, is 
reached by the Atlantic Coast Line. 
Bass, pickerel, perch, quail, turkey and 
deer. 

OCRACOKE, NORTH CAROLINA. 
Geese, channel bass and small salt 
water fish. 

JACKSON SPRINGS, NORTH CARO- 
LINA, is reached by the Seaboard Air 
Line. Bass, pike, perch. Quail and 
turkey. 

FLETCHERS, NORTH CAROLINA, 
is reached by the Southern Railway. 
Quail, rabbits, pheasant, woodcock and 
grouse. 

WATERLILY, CURRITUCK SOUND, 
NORTH CAROLINA, is reached by 
the Norfolk & Southern Ry. to Mun- 
den Point. Good and excellent duck 
shooting. 

RED SPRINGS, NORTH CAROLINA, 
is reached by the Atlantic Coast Line. 
Plenty of quail. 

OCRACOKE, NORTH CAROLINA, is 
reached by the N. S. Railroad to Beau- 
fort. Mackerel, channel bass, ducks 
and geese. 

GEORGETOWN, SOUTH CAROLINA, 
is reached by the Atlantic Coast Line 
Ry. Salt water fishing, deer, turkey, 
quail, snipe and duck shooting. 

SUMMERVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA, 
is reached by the Southern Ry. from 
Charleston. Quail, turkey, deer and 
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Aside from its resources in timber, 


in some districts at 50 cents per acre and in 
Already there are thousands of miles 


H. A. MACDONELL 





> NORTHERN 
ONTARIO 


: ream svn i cme ee th He ghd no Me States of 
the American U: 


mineral, waterpower, 
Ontario contains millions of acres of fertile, arable land “land bt for for = 


others 
of colonization roads and steam railways spreading like e 
spider's web over a huge part of that immense forest-robed territory. 
For free descriptive literature wrtte 
Director of Colonization, Parliament Buildings 
G. H. FERGUSON, Minister of Lands, Forests and Mines 





and scenery Northern 
farming which may be had 


TORONTO, CANADA . 











I OFFER FOR SALE 





an 800 acre lake in Sullivan County. Excellent 
place for club or colony. Best of fishing. 


Price $25,000 
John E. Du Bois, Middletown, N. Y. 


In the Lakes of Wisconsin 


For Sale—43 acres of wood land on Spirit Lake, Trice 
County, in North Central Wisconsin, “Ps acres cleared. 
Excellent bass and pickerel fishing in Spirit Chain of 
Lakes. Five-room frame cottage, wood floors, and kitchen, 
right on lake shore. Boat house and barn. Two excel- 
lent springs. For sale completely furnished, together with 
launch and three rowboats. wen miles by good auto 
road from Rib Lake Station on Soo Line. Must sell. 
$5,000.00. Address: 


Warren E. Hughes, 2117 Cleveland Ave., Chicago 
BAYSIDE HOTEL 


(Headquarters Eastport Rod and Gun Club) 
EASTPORT, L. I. 


The oldest Long Island headquarters for Duck Gunners, 
with complete modern accommodations and conveniences. 
Guides furnished and all equipment. Auto to meet trains. 
Correspondence solicit 


Telephone 1M Eastport 


AL. SCHWEBKE, Proprietor 


GAME PRESERVEENGINEER 


I am prepared to act as resident Engineer and develop 
a tract of 5,000 or more acres of well-watered mountain- 
ous land in New York, New Jers rsey or Pennsylvania. 
Surveying, agg go Mapping. Levelling. Roads and 
Trails, Ponds, Duck Marsh, Drainage. Practical Forestry 
an Stream Development. Destruction of Predatory 
Animals. Address: 


DEVELOPMENT—Care of Field & Stream 
25 West 45th Street New York City 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
ETC., an BY THE ACT OF CON- 
IRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1ei3. 
or FIELD AND STRE. 
Published monthly at New York, N. Y., ‘oe Oct. 1, 1918. 
State or New York, 

County oF New York, 


Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared A. W. Sutton, who, 
having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the Business Manager of Field and 
Stream, and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, management, ete., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act 
of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 
form, to wit: 1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
agers are: Publisher, Field and Stream Publishing Co., 
25 West 45th St., New York City; Editor, Hy. _S. 








Private garage. 








FINEST OF HUNTING 
For Ducks, Deer, Turkey, Partridges, Snipe, Foxes 


and other small game is to be had on my 
hunting preserve of nearly five thousand 
acres located on Waccamaw Neck, one of 
the finest spots along the Atlantic Coast. 
Will supply guides, teams, duck boats, bird 
dogs—in fact, everything except guns and 
ammunition. Hot and cold running water 
and food of the very best. Boat communi- 
cation with Georgetown, 12 miles away. 
Can accommodate but a limited number, so 
write early and make arrangements, 


RALPH NESBIT 


Caledonia-on-the- Waccamaw Waverly Mills, S. Cc 


Good Hunting in Comfort 


Deer, Turkey, Quail. Snipe and Duck shooting near 
Georgetown, S. C. I have hounds, horses, guides, boats, 
decoys and all necessary accommodations for parties, 
Separate quarters and arrangements can be made B. 
parties wishing to camp together. A house boat with 





without extra charge for parties of three or more. 
accommodate eight. Fine salt-water fishing. Write for 
dates and accommodations. 


A. DALE Box 587, Georgetown, South Carolina | 





FOR SALE-Fine hunting preservein South Carolina 
Abounds in game. Deer, quail, ducks, snipe, wild tur- 
= and all kinds of small game. 4800 acres, 
ne timber of fine quality. Rat old rice fields. Modern 
Owelling of 16 rooms, with f 1 
suitable for elub house. ease lighted by acetylene gas, 
furnished with abundance of pure water under Kewanee 
system, perfect sewerage, hot water heating system, 
side hot and cold water on every floor. = —. Pings 
ed by 


low of four rooms and bath. Place reach 
Georgetown, S. Cs 


or road. Apply to owner direct. 
GOOD SPORT IN THE SOUTH 








W. DARLINGTON, 
On the Santee River, fourteen miles 


from Georgetown, 

South Carolina. I have some of the best hunting for deer, 

turkey, quail, snipe, rabbits, — irrels and o small 

game in this part of the South. fost exciting deer hunt- 

ing with hounds. A remarkably steeins location for the 
with excel Southern 


care of only a limited number and must know in 


F. E. JOHNSTONE 
Georgetown, P. O. Box 533 South Carolina 





Watson, 25 West 45th St., New York City 
Editor, E. F. Warner, 25 West —_ 8t., New York cls: 
Business Managers, E. arne and A. . Sutto 
25 West 45th aot New ‘York city. That the owners 
are: } and Stream a? é., 25 West 45th 
St., 


St.; 
St., New York City. 
ers, mortgagees, and 
ing or holding 1 per cent or more of total anuann of 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. 4. That 
the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, con- 
tain not only the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the Ey but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relations, the name of the person or corporation 
for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two gecegraghe contain statements embracing affiant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of company as 
trustee, hold stock and securities in a eapacity other 
than that of a bona fide owner; and this afflant has no 


own- 


reason to believe that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said 
stock, bonds, or other “smn than as so stated 4 him. 


SuTTO 
Sworn to and subseribed as, * me this 30th ‘Se of 
September, 1918. J. 





doves. 


GOOD QUAIL SHOOTING 
(Really Plenty of Birds) 


Choice accommodation for Ladies 
and Gentlemen. References furnished 


Gen’] FRANK A. BOND 
- LUMBERTON, N. C. 


WILD FOWL SHOOTING 


No better canvas-back, red head, ruddy duck 
and Canada goose shooting on the Atlantic Coast, 
Some open dates at exclusive club owing to mem- 
bers in France. Live decoys, baited points and 
battery shooting. Overnight from New York. 








ee 


(My commission expires March, “T920 





Horse Island Gunning Association, Back Bay, Va. 


comfortable bunks will be furnished for ducking parties 

































Breeders of good sporting dogs will find these pages particularly effective in disposing of their stock. F1etp anp StreEAM readers are made up of red- 





blooded sportsmen, the sort who can afford two or three hunting trips a year and must necessarily possess good shooting dogs. List your kennels in 


these columns and take advantage of this active market. 
month, each number and initial in both advertisements and address counting as words. 


remittance must accompany order. 





Airedale Terriers 
The “One Man’’ Dog 


Finest ALL ROUND hunter on 
earth, BAR a Csearpeas 
for coon, skunk, 
for rabbits than rabbit. a 4 
best retriever, land, water. Will 
: : point, fine on quail, pheasant, 
4 Typical Vibert Head seceiee, Used extensively on 
ory: mountain lion, 
Dear, endorsed by ROOSEVE T and Kainey. Un- 
excelled Companion, fine with children, an “‘hon- 
est’ dog. We have best hunting stock on carth, 
muppies, grown dogs, bitch already bred. At stud, 
Kootena! Chinook, oy American Bred _Interna- 
thonal champion eg | in the world. Has 
Used on largest game. ee $25. Free little iliue- 
trated booklet on ek 


VIBERT KENNELS 
Box 23A Weston, N. J. 

















“ALLIES FIRST” —— 
When You Want a Dog—and you will 
want a quality dog and LOW in price, 
YOU SHOULD LET REUBEN CLARKE 
serve you. 26 years in the line means 
something. Airedales a Specialty. 





NEW YORK KENNELS, 113 E. 9th ST., N. Y. 








OORANG AIREDALE 
TERRIERS 


The 20th Century 
All-Round Dogs 
Choice Stock For Sale 


SexF smousQorangs at Stud 
OORANG KENNELS 


The Laryeat Breeders of Aire 
dale Terriers in the World 


Dept. A, La Rue, Ohic 


SETTERS —A SPECIALTY 


Owing to war conditions and scarcity of feed we are offer- 
ing for sale some of the choicest bred setter bitches in 
America List includes some excellent brood bitches, 
young and handsome, some partially trained and others 
just right to start to work and will develop into wonder- 
fully high-class shooting bitches Also offering a beauti- 
ful 2-year off stud dog. black, white and ticked. Excep- 
thonally good and splendid sire. Had one season’s work. 
Have a few Rd bred setter puppies for sale Send 
stamos for 

THOR 


OUGHBRED SETTER KENNELS, Edgewood, lowa 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS 


The best duck dog. I breed workers from 
registered stock. Puppies, youngsters and trained 
dogs. 

PERCY K. SWAN Box 30 Chico, Calif. 
MOUNTAIN-BRED AIREDALES 
Talsed at the font of “The crand old rocktes,”’ with access to bear, 
bob cate and Hon—an ideal place for raising vigorous, husky aire- 
ales. lmported and American breeders mingling the best blood 
of present day champions with real hunters—making real pals for 

Mav, Woman or child 
OZONE KENNELS Box 885. Fort Collins, Cole. 





AIREDALES, Collies and Old English 
Shepherds. Pups, Trained Dogs and 
Broodmatrons. Large instructive list 5 cents 


Ww. R. WATSON 
Oakland, lowa 


Box 700 


Our rate for display advertisements is $5.00 per inch per month; classified copy Sc a word per 
No copy of less than ten words accepted and in all cases 











DISTEMPER CURE 


UITE recently it was brought to our 
attention that practicing veterinarians 
had discovered that vaccinating the dog 
with ordinary commercial hog cholera 
serum would bring about the most re- 
markable recoveries, and had successfully 
treated dogs in which the disease had 
progressed almost to the last stages. 
The men mentioned are inclined to treat 
the matter with considerable secrecy, but 
we are personally of the opinion that if— 
as seems to be the case from our informa- 
tion—hog cholera serum can accomplish 
some success against this most trouble- 
some disease, the information belongs to 
every dog owner and dog lover through- 
out the world.—Ebrrtor. 





OTTER HOUNDS 
Editor Fretp AND STREAM: 

Being a constant reader of your valued 
magazine, would like to ask you a few 
questions. Realizing fully your knowl- 
edge of dogs and hounds, I thought it 
best to inquire of you whether I would 
be able to train Otter hounds or rabbits. 
Our swamps are rather thick and some- 
times very dirty. I have in the past al- 
ways used beagle hounds or fox hounds. 
But I have an opportunity to buy two 
fine pedigreed Otter hounds very rea- 
sonably. I would like to change off, if 
you think that with proper care and train- 
ing I could make good rabbit hounds out 
of them. How is their endurance and 
feet generally. 

Thanking you in advance for your kind 
attention and may this elicit a satisfac- 
tory reply, I remain 

Cuas. E. By .es. 


Ans.—We are in receipt of your letter, 
and in reply would say that you can train 
an Otter hound to hunt anything on land, 
and a good deal that is in the water, but 
a pure bred hound of this variety will be 
found too big and too heavy for rabbits. 
You cannot beat beagles for rabbits in 
swamps. Pure Otter hounds have been 
used with success on deer in Maine. They 
have marvelous endurance (as witness 
their working in strong streams for 
hours), and their feet would be firm, and, 
of course, endurable. There is a variety 
of rough and wired hair beagles that are 
very useful in wet and trying country.— 
Ep. 





Questions and Answers 


GOOD RABBIT HOUND 


Having opportunity to secure a pup 
from a full-blooded Irish terrier bitch 
sired by a straight-leg beagle hound, I 
desire to trouble you to advise me if this 
pup would make a good rabbit hound and 
would it be worth the trouble of raising. 


I, CARROLL BALLINGER. 


Ans.—We would consider this pup a 
good deal of a gamble. If he takes after 
the Irish terrier (and the dam usually 
transmits the field qualities of a dog) he 
would have no nose and be a good deal 
of a terrier. He might, of course, take 
after the father, but whether he would 
still retain his hunting nose and instincts 
is quite questionable —Ep. 





HARRIER HOUND 
Editor Firetp AND STREAM: 


Am thinking of getting a harrier hound. 
Would like to know the right marking 
for these dogs and height, and are they 
well eared. 


Ans.—The old and true harrier is very 
scarce, and in appearance he is not un- 
like some of the American foxhounds. 
The coloring in the old variety is of the 
blue mottled kind, such as we will see in 
the Maryland hounds. What is now 
known as a harrier and is hunted in packs 
on the other side, are 90 per cent. dwarf 
English fox hounds. The color is white 
with black and tan or mealy markings. A 
harrier should not be over 20 inches at 
the shoulder, and in the case of the old 
type, is long and heavy-eared.—Epb. 





TRAINING AIREDALES 

Will an Airedale make as good a rabbit 
dog as a beagle hound? It is possible to 
train an Airedale for rabbits, also jacks, 
without running him with hounds? Would 
a female Airedale after being treated 
make as good a hunter. If not, would it 
be as good a hunter as a male? What is 
the best book on Airedales ? 

I. M. Raver. 


Ans.—Airedales are best trained by run- 
ning them with hounds or beagles. They 
will, however, pick it up if hunted where 
there are lots of rabbits; mine always 
chased them at sight, but could not follow 
through very well because of lack of nose. 
The best book is “Airedale, Setter and 
Hound.” Females are smarter to learn 
than male dogs.—Eb. 
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BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free te any address by 








America’s the Author 
Pioneer H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc.; 
Dog Medicines} 118 West 31st Street, New York 
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A LABRADOR RETRIEVER 


One of the world’s best bird dogs for sale. 

This dog, a pedigreed female puppy about 6 months 
old, is of a very rare breed which has a world wide rep- 
utation of being one of the best all-round gun 
dogs in existence. 

On sale for a limited time only. Inquire of 


VAN CAMPEN HEILNER 
Field and Stream 25 W. 45th St., N. Y. City. 











FOR SALE Fox and Rabbit Hounds, 
Pups trained, Dogs broken, 
splendid game country, specialty extra natives. 


Trial Allowed 
The Homestead Kennels, West Swanzey, N. H. 


LOT OF NICE RABBIT HOUNDS 
Country raised and country trained. Ideal hunting 
grounds, lots of game to work on. Can furnish broken 
and partly broken stock at reasonable prices. Clean, 
healthy stock. State your wants. 6 photos for 25 cents. 
HARRY DEWET WELSH, Care Dog Form, Mayport, Pa. 
English, Irish and Liewellin setter pups and trained dogs, also 


pointers, spanielx and retrievers, Tuclose stamps for lists. 


THOROUGHBRED KENNELS, Atlantic, lowa 

















3 The famous Redbone 
Coonhounds Coonhounds. Puppies, 
youngsters and trained dogs. Catalog 6 cents. 


Sam Stephenson - - Covington, Tenn. 
Llewellins Exclusively 


I still have some straight bred Liewellin puppies to 


dispose of. They are fashionably bred, of an early bird- 
finding strain and are correctly marked and priced. 


DICK NORRIS Keswick, Iowa 


-FERRETS FOR SALE 


Healthy farm-raised trained ferrets, raised by 
Canada's biggest breeders, Male $8, Female $7. 
Immediate shipment. 

BOULTON FERRET FARM, Mooretown, Ont. 


Thoroughly broken Beagle Hounds, guaran- 
teed good hunters, and not gun shy. Also 
Fox Hounds. Stamp for reply. 


WARREN HENDERSON, Downingtown, Pa. 


FOR SALE 


A few fine Airedales, both pups and mature stock. 
Male pups eligible to registration, $10. Also a few Fox 
Hound pups, no papers, but from stock that bring home 
the bacon. Write for photos and* reliable information. 
CEDARVILLE KENNELS, Fair Haven, Vermont 














Airedales? from some of the 
best stock in America. 
These are the blue blooded kind and are cheap in price. 


Dr. HOFFMAN Detroit, Minnesota 
AIREDALE, SETTER AND HOUND 
By Warren H. Miller, former Editor Field and Stream 
160 pp., 30 illustrations, cloth $1.50, paper $1.00. Con- 
centrate on your hunting dogs and let the rest go. This 
book tells you how to raise and train these breeds from 
puppyhood to maturity, and there is also a chapter on the 
Pointer and Irish Setter. You will need this book if you 


are thinking of keeping hunting dogs. With a year’s sub- 
scription to Field & Stream, $2.50. Send checks direct to 


FIELD AND STREAM 
25 West 45th Street the PS New York City 








Railroad the Kaiser 





Paper making re- 
quires transportation 
space. Economy in 
the use of paper will 
release thousands of 
freight cars for war 
purposes. 





Order your copy of this Magazine in advance from the 
same dealer every month. It will help save waste paper. 


WAR INDUSTRIES BOARD 
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A HURT BEAGLE 


Editor Fretp AND STREAM: 

I have an English setter; also a beagle 
hound. Unfortunately, a person who 
doesn’t care for dogs hit the beagle across 
the back. I have used about every rem- 
edy that I know or heard of, but he still 
limps in his left hind leg. I see that you 
recommend Fowler’s solution treatment. 
I inquired at different drug stores in the 
city and they discouraged me in using it, 
claiming that the dose was too large. So 
after getting it I haven’t used it. I am 
writing you for your advice. 

R. W. Lovux. 

Ans.—Would say that it appears that 
your dog is in bad shape, and the drug 
store people advised you properly. The 
specific named is for skin diseases and for 
building a more or less decaying dog. 
Perhaps some of the spinal nerves have 
been injured and this is the cause of the 
limping. An X-ray examination could be 
made and would probably help, but this 
is expensive, so you might try the fol- 
lowing instead: Have the hair on one 
hind leg clipped off and every night and 
morning rub in the following liniment: 


Compound camphor liniment.... 3 0z. 
SE ME os Bk. kC cd ale brews wee 7 
Spirits of turpentine............ : 
Spirits of Hartshorn........... ;* 


Mix all together thoroughly. 

A hot bath is also considered effective, 
especially if the dog is well rubbed after- 
wards. Care must be taken to dry the 
animal.—Eb. 





WORMS 


Editor Fietp AND STREAM: 
, | would be glad to have your answer 
to the following questions: 

1. My Airedale pup, just a year old, 
persists in eating coal, although I see no 
other signs of worms. He had worms 
when about eight months old. Is it likely 
that they have returned? 

2. How is the best way to train an Aire- 
dale to hunt rabbits and run them when 
no other dog is available? 

Epwin C. ALForp. 

Ans.—l. Would say in reply, every- 
thing points to your Airedale dog still 
having worms. Dose him with a vermi- 
fuge and be sure that he has fasted for 
fully twenty-four hours before you give 
him the medicine. 

2. Take your dog where you are sure 
there are rabbits. You will discover a 
run into the cover and get him to smell 
about here. Rabbits come out to feed late 
in the afternoon. Watch for one and then 
take your dog to the spot and encourage 
him to follow the trail of the rabbit. 
Speak kindly to him and pat him. Should 
you shoot a rabbit, let him nose or muss 
about it while it is still warm. You could 
also paunch the rabbit and give him the 
liver. It is a pity you cannot get an old 
hunting dog to give him a lead.—Eb. 








TRAINING A BEAGLE 


Editor Fretp AND STREAM: 

I purchased a beagle pup this fall which 
I would like to train myself, but my 
knowledge in this line is not very wide. 
Is there a book on training a beagle on 
rabbits? If so, where can I get it? If 
not would you kindly give me a few 
pointers on breaking my dog? 

Francis La Forest. 

Ans.—Would say that “The Airedale, 
Setter and Hound,” by Warren Miller, 
and published by this office, should suit 
your purpose. For “Hound” read 


“Beagle,” and the same training will do 
The practical way to enter a 


for both. 
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The Mackensen Game P. 






Bob White Peafowl 
Pheasants Cranes 
Partridges Swan 
Quail Ornamental 
Wild Turkeys Geese and Ducks 
Deer é Foxes 
Rabbits oa Raccoons 


Everything in wild animals, game, fancy 
birds for parks, menageries, private pre- 
serves and collections of fancy fowl. 


Wm. J. Mackensen, Yardley, Pa. 








RED CUBAN GAMES 
They are the gamest, fast- 
est, and best fighting of all 
pit games, and the most 
beautiful of all fowls. Send 
for catalogue. 

Young fowls until Nov. Ist 

7.00 per two 


GEORGE W. MEANS 
Union Street Concerd, North Carolina 











WE have for sale Silver, Golden, Ringneck, Lady Am- 
herst, Formosan, White, Mongolian, Reeves, Swin- 
hoe, Versicolor, Impeyan, Sc tring, Manchurian 
Eared, Melanotus, Black Throat Golden, Linneated and 
Prince of Wales Pheasants. 
Wild T ,. Japanese Silkies, Longtails, Mallard 
Ducks, 8. C. Buff and Blue Orpingtons and R. I. Reds. 
Five varieties of Peafowl, Crane, Swan, Faney Ducks, 
Doves, Deer, Jack Rabbits. 
Send $1.00 for new Colortype Catalogue. Where 
purchase amounts to $10.00, price of catalogue re- 


funded. 
CHILES & COMPANY Mt. Sterling, Kentucky 


WILD DUCKS DECOYS BREEDERS CALLERS 








Gray Mallard, $3.00 pair; extra hens, $2.00 each. 
Black Mallard, $4.50 pair; mp extra hens. Pin tail and 
others, $3.00 each. English Callers, $6.00 pair; $4.00 


each extra hen. Mail draft. 


C.BREMAN CO. - - - 


Let Me Mount Your Record Fish 


Jt you have caught a record fish in Field and 
Stream’s Prize Fishing Contest, ~ it to me 
just as it is, or if you are too far back in the 
woods have your guide skin it and send me the 
skin. I make a specialty of mounting fish in 
life-like poses. 

JOHN MURGATROYD, Taxidermist 
57 West 24th Street New York City 


Danville, il. 











2 HAVE You A BIRD DOG ?---- THEN YOU WANT 


THE AMATEUR 
TRAINER 


FORCE SYSTEM WITHOUT WHIP 


A PRACTICAL TRAINER OF OVER 80 YEARS’ EX- 
PERIENCE WHOSE SYSTEM’ IS UP TO DATE AND 
STANDS UNEQUALED, MERIT MADE IT FAMOUS 
NEW EDITION JUST OUT, 1917---ILLUSTRATED 





—o gy oe 
ED. F. HABERLEIN 








A plain, practical and con- 

cise, yet thorough, guide in 

the art of training, handling 

‘ and the correcting of faults 

of the bird 6 subservient 
field. Writte: 


experience . By 
following the instructions 
plainly given, every 
shooter with common 





=e _e unste 

or shot, chases rabbits, is whipshy, gunshy, etc., you 
will find ample directions how to correct 
fault speedily and thoroughly. Dogs of any ageor 
reed can be taught to retrieve promptl 
submissive. Comprehensible, popular form, devoid 
of long-spun theories, based on practical experience 
paronenete, A large volume of pastime rea ing not 
ed nor promised, but this book is guaranteed 

to contain the most practical information on the 
subject at any price. Chapters on feeding; care of 
the dog; explicit symptoms of usual diseases. Never 
fails to please. Sent postpaid om receipt of price. 


PAPER COV., $1; CLOTH & GOLD. 1.50 
Special Offers 12sc.urtranertpaper asversones } onan, 


FIELD and STREAM, 25 W. 45th St., N.Y. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


FURS AND TAXIDERMY 

MR. SPORTSMAN, from the raw skins you 
send me I will make muffs and neck-pieces for 
$7.50 each and have them finished in three weeks’ 
time of receiving skins, insuring safe and speedy 
return by Parcel Post. 

How about that TAMP#DERMY? Let me do it 
for you. No long delay in returning it. 

Do you believe in Economy? Then have the 
wings, skins and feathers of game you shoot 
made into beautiful feathered hats and trimmings. 
All work mothproof. Send for price list. G. 
Burst, Ridgewood, N. 20 years’ experience. 

FOR SALE—Large po mounted Winter 
killed moose heads, very rare heads, spread of 
horns 61, 58, 56, 54. and 5linches. All have large, 
massive, perfect horns of the best grade; mounted 
true to wild nature by the best method of lasting 
taxidermy; moderate prices. Duty free. Express 
prepaid on approval anywhere in America. Not 
a penny of expense to you unless you accept after 
examination. Reference, Editor of Fie_tp anp 





Srream. Description on request. Edwin Dixon, 
Master Game Head Taxidermist, Unionville, 
Ontario. 


MAKE MONEY—Youw can handle and tan 
your own furs and skins, hair on or off. Make 
rugs with mounted heads at very reasonable cost. 
My complete Tan Formulas and Time-and-Labor- 
Sa+ ug Methods insure success from your first 
attempt. Complete formulas and_ instructions 
only $3, postpaid. Duty free. Edwin Dixon, 
Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario. 

FOR SALE—Newly-moumed Winter-killed Elk 
Heads, Woodland Caribou Heads, Rocky Moun- 
tain Big Horn Sheep Heads, White Sheep Heads 
(Dalli), Mule, Black Tail and White Tail (Vir- 
ginia) Deer Heads, Moose Heads. Sets of horns, 
mounted or unmounted. All duty free. Express 
prepaid on approval anywhere in America. Guess 
anteed to please you after examination or not a 
penny of expense to you. Reference: the editor 
of “Field and Stream.” No one else offers you 
these terms. Description on request. Edwin 
Dixon, Master Game Head Taxidermist, Union- 
ville, Ontario. 

SPORTSMEN, TAKE NOTICE! Something 
new. A gunsmith for thirty-five years offers a 
receipt for $1.00 to blue and brown your gun 
barrels and parts, the same as all manufacturers 
use. The material costs 50 cents and can be 
obtained at any drug store. Requires no ma- 
chinery or heating. Address York Gun & In- 
venting Co., York, Pa. 


oit 
ECZEMA, PSORIASI pan genes 
ism, piles, cured or no charge. 
Wane t for 
ECZEMA REMEDY CO., Dept. F. S. Hot Springs, Ark. 


HOUNDS AND HUNTING—Has more Bea- 
gle news than all the others. Sample FREE. 
Subscription $1.50 per year. Address Desk A. 
M., Hounds and Hunting, Decatur, Illinois. 

FIRST FARM MORTGAGES for sale. No 
loss in fifteen years. R. H. Points, Crosby, N. 
Dak. 

$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 monthly: seven acre fruit, 
poultry. fur farm; riverfront; Ozarks; $100.00. 

iat fishing, trapping. Hubbard, 1973 North 

Fifth ansas City, Kans. 

ASK US FOR THAT SHOOTING-IRON you 
can’t find anywhere else. e trade, too. List 
for stamp. Carver Vulcanizing Company, Strouds- 
burg, Pa. 

GATHER OR CULTIVATE Herbs, Barks, 
Roots. Profitable, enjoyable. Buying list and 
illustrated booklet free. Wisco Herb ‘ House, 
Desk 53, 409 Chestnut St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

OLD COINS wanted. 24-page buying catalog, 
Se. A. Kraus, 239 Kraus Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 

IDEAS WANTED—They Bring Wealth if pat- 
ented. Send postal for needed inventions. ist 
of Patent buyers and guide book. Tells how to 
secure patent through our credit plan. Ran- 
dolph & Co., Dept. 77, Washington, ; 


DO YOU NEED 


a bait casting rod, a crackerjack 
reel, lamp, tool kit, cook kit, compass 
or Thermos bottle? This sports- 
man’s equipment we are giving away 
all but free with a year’s subscrip- 
tion to FIELD AND STREAM. 


Write for circular. 


Field and Stream Pub. Co. 
25 West 45th Street, New York City 
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beagle puppy to rabbit is to put him down 

with an old beagle and he will at once 

follow the veteran’s wake and immediately 

take an interest; in fact, hunting comes 

— to all hounds, great and small.— 
D. 





FUR DOGS 
By Warren H. Miller 


MERICAN hunters are principally 
interested in three big divisions of 
hounds — coonhounds, foxhounds 
and beagles. They constitute 

three-quarters of all the hunting dogs 
used in the United States. Of the three 
kinds, the coonhound is distinctively 
American, the foxhound Americanized, 
and the beagle almost unchanged from 
the fixed English type. The coonhound 
is distinctly our dog. Used for deer, 
coons, bear, wild cat and all kinds of 
treeing “varmints,” he has had as much 
to do with the development of our coun- 
try as the pioneer himself. He was the 
pioneer’s dog in fact, and for the last 
three centuries has been the hunter’s dog 
all over the backwoods. In the old days 
we had to take our meat as we found it, 
running wild in the forests, for butchers 
and beeves were not and the English 
grenadiers that we used to kill for win- 
ter meat got scarce after ’76. The coon- 
hound started with innumerable hounds 
brought over by the _ settlers—French, 
English and Spanish strains all being well 
represented—and froma mixture of them, 
through a century of training and breed- 
ing to high-class performers only, came 
the American coonhound. The French 
hound is more like him than any other 
recognizable breed to-day ; long-eared, rat- 
tailed, powerful, gifted with an unequalled 
nose, he became the well-known “pot- 
licker“ or “smell dog” of the South, while 
the New England and New York hounds, 
used mostly for deer and fast fur, de- 
veloped into famous fox-hunting strains, 
of which the Buckfield, Portsmouth and 
Pennsylvania are representative. A good 
deal of foxhound was crossed in on these 
latter to give more speed, the Irish 
hounds of Maryland being used extensive- 
ly for that purpose, for these were then 
the best of the old gray foxhounds of 
the South. In those days hunting the 
gray fox was the principal sport of the 
Southern gentry, and from Maryland to 
Tennessee every wealthy planter had his 
pack of gray fox dogs. Washington’s 
favorite entry in his diary, after retire- 
ment to Mount Vernon, was “Ketched a 
fox to-day”—or two of them if the luck 
was good! The gray fox was a slow lit- 
tle beast and the long-eared hound was 
plenty fleet enough. With the introduc- 
tion of the red fox from England and 
the North, all this was changed, as “red” 
could outrun and simply play with these 
old-time foxhounds, so new blood was 
imported from England, and the Ameri- 
can foxhound as we know him to-day 
began to develop. Meanwhile, the coon- 
hound went his own ways. His job was 
different, slow cold trailing, running deer 
and the like, which called for breeding 
from great performers regardless of color 
or family strains, so that the coonhound 
is not a matter of big names but rather 
of good strains in his selection for pur- 
chasing. 

Davy Crockett, that king of bear and 
coon hunters, had one of the best packs of 
the old Southern coonhound, and, as he 
gave great numbers of puppies away to 
political friends, lots of decendants of his 
dogs are extant to-day His example was 
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YES—!I WILL TRADE GUNS 


Send 2c stamp for complete list of second hand and 
shop-worn firearms. Everything guaranteed. Tell 
us what you want in first letter. 


WM. R. BURKHARD 
(Established In 18656) 


143 East 4th St., Dept. F, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
“THE ORIGINAL AND OLD RELIABLE” 











The man of education and knowledge is he who 
absorbs the expert information contained in the 
foremost and costliest books on the subjects he 
is most interested in. I offer for sale the world’s 
finest and most comprehensive books on Nature 
study and at a price far below the originally 
published prices. These various works are ab- 
solutely the finest treatises to be had irrespective 
of how much you want to pay. 

Every phase is thoroughly portrayed and books 
abound with profuse true-to-life colored illus- 
trations. a worth knowing is contained 
in these expensive books. Buy several of these 
masterpieces and satisfy your longing for thor- 
ough mastery of the subject that interests you. 
Order direct from this pom and I will 
ship ——_ anywhere in the world. These are 
all big, heavy volumes and a handsome addition 
to any library. Prices are from one-third to one- 
half less than original published prices. The 
Frog Book, $7.00; The Moth. Book, $6.00; Mosses 
and Lichens, $8.00; Fern Book, $7.00; Bird 
Book, $6.00; Reptile Book, $6. 00; Dog Book, 
$6. 00; Poultry Book, $5. 00: Shell Book, $7.00; 
Tree Book, $6.00; Flower Book, $6. 50; Grass 
Book, $6.00; Practical Tanning of Furs, $7.00; 
Tree Guide, $5.00; Flower Guide, $5.50; Bird 
Guide, $5.50; Butterfly Book, $7.00; Spider Book, 
$7.00; Fish Book, $7.00; Birds Worth Knowing, 
$7.00; Flowers Worth Knowing, $6.50; Flowers 
of Spring, $4.75; Flowers of Summer, $4.00; 
Flowers of Autumn, $3.90; Flowers of Winter, 
$4.25; Countr House (400 illustrations), $4.75; 
Trees Worth Knowing, $5.50; Land Birds, $4.00; 
Water and Game Birds, $4. 50; estern. Bird 
Guide, $4.00; Butterfly Guide, $3.90; How to 
Make Friends with Birds, $4.50; American Ani- 
mals, $7.00; American Game and Food Fishes, 
$7.00; Mushroom Book, $7.00; Nature’s Garden, 
$7.00; nctning finer, more accurate or as com- 
plete published anywhere. Beware of the cheap, 
abridged editions printed just to sell; if you are 
interested in any of these subjects get the best 
to be had. Enclose 10 cents extra for catalog— 
McC — Book House, 1236 Arthur Ave., Chi- 
cago, 


PERSONAL—FLORIDA, four-room, furnished 
cottage, splendid environment, hill, lake and 
orange section. Reasonable rent to desirable par- 
ties. Good small-game shooting, fine bass fishing. 
C. H. Stokes, Mohawk, Florida. 

LOTS IN LENOX, MISSOURI. Ideal for 
home. Hunting, trapping, fishing, foot Ozarks. 
For high-grade double gun, rifle, or cash. A. T. 
Van Horne, Zion City, Illinois. 

WANT 12-gauge gun. Must be standard 
high-grade make. Good condition. Light weight. 
S. S. Coleman, Meridian, Miss. 

WILD DUCK ATTRACTIONS—Wild Duck 
Foods attract the ducks in swarms—WILD 
CELERY, Wild Rice, Muskgrass, Wapato, etc. 
Write. TERRELL, Dept. D-41, Oshkosh, Wis. 

FOR SALE—.280 Ross Rifle in perfect condi- 
tion, fired less than 100 times, with peep and open 
sight. Cost, with case and recoil pad, $68.00. 
Best offer over $40.00 takes outfit and 39 car- 
tridges. Henry W. Gillett, 140 West 57th Street, 
New York City. 

WANTED—250-3000 Savage Rifle. Good con- 
dition. Write Box B, Field and Stream, 25 West 
45th Street, New York City. 

FOR SALE—“Come Duck Shecting With Me.” 
An intensely interesting book. A splendid Christ- 
mas gift for any sportsman. Price $2.00. Ad- 
dress H. Gardner, Hagerman Bldg., Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 

FORDS START EASY IN COLD WEATHER 
with our new 1919 carburetors; 34 miles per 
gallon. Use cheapest gasoline or half kerosene. 
Increased power. Styles for any motor. Very 
slow on high. Attach it yourself. Big profits 
to agents. oney back guarantee. 30 days’ trial. 
Air-Friction Carburetor Co., 334 Madison Street, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

BROTHER—Accidentally discovered pleasant 
root, quickly Mgrs tobacce habit and in- 
digestion. Gladly send necessary particulars. 
Maurice Stokes, ‘Mohawk, Florida. 


MANG 


for particulars. 


ECZEMA REMEDY CO., Dept. F. S. Het Springs, Ark. 








Eczema, ear canker, goitre, sore 
eyes, cured or no charge. Write 





BUY, SELL, EXCHANGE—Old-time and mod- 
ern firearms. Antiques wanted. Stephen Van 








Rensselaer, 805 Madison Ave., New York. 














sintply an instance of what was going on 
all over the country, noted hunters giv- 
ing or selling puppies from their own 
packs of trained dogs, no stud books 
being kept, and the result has been an 
absence of anything like papers of pedi- 
grees among the coonhounds on sale to- 
day. That the pup comes of a noted 
hunting ancestry is about all one has to 
go on. Two strains are well known, the 
Redbone, an ancient breed of Southern 
coonhound, and the J. E. Williams dogs. 
Williams ran a kennel of his own up to 
about 1911 and kept a large pack for his 
own use, as coon hunting was his favorite 
recreation. The Redbones, more or less 
pure, or else crossed on Walker stock, are 
in existence to-day and still going strong, 
quite a few kennels advertising them 

Of the Northern hounds, the Buckfields 
originated around the town of Buckfield, 
Me., and were used for deer driving, 
and fox hunting in the Northern style, 
that is, the gunner standing on a run- 
way and shooting the fox ahead of the 
hounds, just as deer are shot in the 
South. An aside here seems inevitable 
on the oddities of sectional notions re- 
garding the ethics of sport. Your North- 
ern still-hunter of deer looks with as 
much horror on the driver of the South 
as the horse-and-hound man of Kentucky 
does on the New Englander who would 
dare to shoot a fox instead of running 
him to a finish. Really, it is local condi- 
tions that govern in both cases, and the 
ethics are equally sportsmanlike in both. 
It would be impossible to run a fox with 
hounds in the Northern mountains; also 
impossible to still-hunt a deer in the 
Southern brushwood. You must have 
more or less open country to run foxés 
to horse, and you must have mountainous 
country to still-hunt deer. The best horse 
could not keep up with a fox in the Ver- 
mont hills, so they are shot ahead of the 
dogs; no man can see a deer thirty yards 
in the Southern brush, and so dogs must 
be used to drive them past stands where 
one can see to shoot. That is all there 
is to it, and there is no cause for the 
hunters of one section to despise those 
of the other. 

Getting back to the Northern deer and 
coonhounds. The Buckfield strain seems 
to have originated from a regular old- 
fashioned trailer dog, Tige, and a fast 
bitch, Skip, a coarse-haired foxhound, and 
therefore, probably one of the Plummer 
or Sugar Loafs which were coarse-haired 
and brindled in color. One of the pup- 
pies of this mating was the famous Gled- 
hill bitch, who proved a wonderful fox 
hunter, of endless staying qualities and 
able to work the fox in all kinds of 
weather. She was bred extensively and 
is the dam of the Buckfield strain. 
Among her progeny are Dime Buck, Dime 
Dansforth, Red Dime, Red Sport and 
Tomey. The most famous hound of the 
strain was Jim Blaine, out of the Buck- 
field bitch, Pert, by a full blooded Byron 
hound, of which strain more later. As a 
rule the Buckfields are coarse-coated dogs, 
red or tan, or red and blue mottled, with 
now and then a black one, a throwback 
to old Tige, who was solid black. 

Of the old Redbones but little is known 
except that they were one of the most 
prominent “native” southern hound 
strains, true representatives of the pio- 
neer’s coon and deer hound. No names 
are available, but there are a number of 
kennels in the South to-day which breed 
them more or less pure, and the quality 
seems as good as ever. The ones we 
have seen were all large, bony, black and 
tan hounds, with long ears. 

(Continued in our next issue) 
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Outin 


Value 





The Worl’ S Authority on 
Outdoor Life and Sport 


HEN placing your mag- 
azine order be sure 
that your selection 

will take care of both your 
mental and physical needs. 
In order to be fit physically 
you should get out into the 
open air. Let OUTING be 
your guide. Its stories and 
pictures are a complete 
record of all phases of out- 
door activity. It is every- 
where quoted by informed 
out-door men. 


Remember to Order 
OUTING 





sd Both Po? Toor tor $4.75 








Strong, Forceful Men 
With Plenty of Iron In 
Their Blood— 


These Are the Ones With the wmf ii 
Power and Energy to Win AG eat ( Ci Ys 


Tt is estimated that over 3,000,000 FEO ree 
people annually in this S 
country alone 


2, it!) aul 
TAKE meh at " i) 


Cw) i enn ‘Ny HT) 


Wid } 
Nace 


4 bE 


For Red Blood, Strength and Endurance 
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Are You a Woodsman 


—Or a Dub? 


When you go into the wilds this fall will you hold up your 
head as a “regular fellow”—or be laughed at as a “tenderfoot,” 
a “dude sport” or “tyro”? 


Will the guides give you the laugh and pass the knowing 
wink as you try to bluff your way through—or will they hold 
you in sincere respect as a man who has “been there an’ 
done it”? 


Ask yourself a few of these questions and mark yourself 
honestly on a basis of 100%: 


If you or a hunting companion broke a leg what would 
you dof 

Can you light a fire without matches? 

Can you clean a high-power rifle so that you know ## 
will be in good shape next time you want it? 

Can you tell from the tracks of a wounded deer in what 
part he is hit and how far he will run? 

Can you clean your kill, sling it for carrying and do 
you know the easiest way to get u into camp? 

Can you skin your kill and put the antlers, head or hide 
in condition to stand the trip to the taxidermist? 

If you stray from the trail can you find your way back 

with compass?—without compass? 

Can you make up a complete, well-balanced grub list 
for a four weeks’ trip for a given number of men—with- 
out finding when you get there that you have forgotten 
the sugar, the bacon, the coffee, or other vital necessities? 

Can you cook flap-jacks, game birds, venison and other 
woods fare in a way that will get you home again on your 
own pins? 


It is more important than ever that you should haw this 
knowledge this year! Many of the best professional woods- 
men and guides are “over there” guiding scouting parties 
in no-man’s land. If you get anyone to guide you this year 
it may be an inexperienced farmer’s boy. 


The Outdoorsman’s Handbook covers not only the sub- 
jects mentioned above, but literally hundreds of others. 
This Handbook is the result of over four years of work on 
the part of Warren H. Miller, former editor of Fieitp Anp 
STREAM, and a number of assistants. In its preparation Mr. 
Miller has had access to the complete files of more than 
twenty years of Fretp AND Stream, all standard works on 
the outdoors, and has advised and consulted with such well- 
known authorities as Lieutenant-Colonel Townsend Whelen, 
Powhatan Robinson, David Abercrombie, Stewart Edward 
White, Ezra H. Fitch, Chas. Askins, C. L. Gilman, E. M. Gill, 
Ernest Thompson Seton and others. 


UP TO DATE 


This book contains the most recent fish laws and the 
game, bag limit, license and transportation laws for 1918-19. 


It is true that no book, however complete, can possibly 
make an accomplished woodsman out of a novice, but this 
“outdoor encyclopedia” will repay careful study and, as it 
is in convenient form and is canvas-bound to stand rough 
usage, it can go right to camp with you for consulting at a 
moment’s notice. 


For sale at all first-class sporting goods stores or 


Send This Coupon 


This coupon, with a check or money order for $2.50 will bring your 
copy of the Outdoorsman’s Handbook by return mail, and full year’s 
subscription, new or renewal, to Frerp AND Stream, America’s leading 
sportsman’s magazine. Outdoorsman’s Handbook above—$1.50, sub- 
scription alone—$2.00, total value $3.50. 


~~ on ~~. 
al 


FIELD AND STREAM, 25 W. 45th St., N. Y. City F.&S. 12-18 


Gentlemen: 
I'm on! Send me the Handbook and Fietp anp Stream for a year. Enclosed 


is $2.50. 








DE. cen camdcghnkccndpnadeh+¢advacniabadatekaketescaambah stuns 
(If you want only the Handbook or only the subscription mail the coupon and proper amount, 
and check which you want.) 



































Stand Up and Be Counted 


The Greatest Mother in the World 
is counting her children. 

She wants your name — and yours — 
and yours—the names of all her children. 

So, stand up, you men and women of 
America—stand up and be counted. 

Let The Greatest Mother in the 
World see what a big, proud family 
she has. 

You’ve given your share to your Red 
Cross—given it generously—and you'll 
give your share again when the time 





comes, 


Contributed Through Division of 
Advertising 
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THE 


All you need is a Heart and a Dollar 


RED CROSS CHRISTMAS ROLL CALL 


December 16-23 





Right now your Red Cross wants your 
name — not a contribution — wants to 
know that you are a member — pledged 
to help her. 

The Greatest Mother in the World 
wants to know who her children are be- 
fore Christmas. 

Give your name and adollar to the next 
Red Cross Worker who asks you for it. 

Answer “ Present” at the Christmas 
Red Cross Roll Call. 

Stand up and be counted you children 
of The Greatest Mother in the World. 
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Special Xmas-box 

Murad Turkish 

Cigarettes for 
Oldiers and 
Sailors. 


€ 4, 7 1 Makers of the Highest Grade Turkish 
: L and Egypton Cigarettes in the Warld 





